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AVE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





WueEn down the filmy lanes 

The too wise sun goes grieving, 
A wake of splendor leaving 

Up billowed from the ground ; 
When at the window-panes 

The hooded chestnuts rattle, 
And there is clash of battle 
New England’s oaks around ; 
Oh! then we knights of weather, 
Since all the birds are quiet, 
Come forth with pomp and riot, 
With trumpetiog and song; 
And shout for King October! 
The blooded, bronzed October ! 
The Saracen October, 

To whom our swords belong ! 


When pricks the winy air ; 
When o’er the orchards clamber 
Cloud-masonries of amber ; 
When brooks are silver-clear ; 
When conquering colors dare 
The bills and craggy places, 
And hold, with braggart graces, 
High wassail of the year: 
Oh! then we knights of weather, 
Since all the birds are quiet, 
Come forth with pomp and riot, 
With trumpeting and song ; 
And shout for King October ! 
The blooded, bronzed October! 
The Saracen October, 
To wbom our swords belong! 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 





ON THE DEATH OF PAUL HAMIL- 
TON HAYNE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








Husuep now, forever, that beloved voice 
All craved to hear—heard but witbin my soul, 
Across those mighty water worlds that roll 

Twixt two great earth worlds. Only death de- 

stroys, 

In souls unstained as his, those stainless joys 
That come to hearts at rest in love’s control; 
Thongh round him shone the singer’s aureole, 

His mighty heart was simple as a boy's. 


His pine woods felt him, and his loved winds 
blow, 
For requiem, round his more than palace 
home. 
Dumb ths King’s mortal lips, for aye ; but, lo! 
Through what he wrote the soul is never 
dumb, 
Though the stars, wheeling proudly, seem to 
know 
That he who loved them to his own is come. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE HARVEST. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Tue thistle sows her airy host 
To every breeze that blows; 
‘On every coast the traveler sees 

The seed the thistle sows. 
Your bars are all an idle boast ; 
To vain are hedge and wall; 

The thistle sows ber airy host 
To pass beyond them all. . 








The cup of grain without a care 
Is cast to field and plain ; 

But who is there to reap the yield 
On board the flying train? 

The sport of mocking earth and air, 
Her scattered wealth appears ; 

For she who sows without a care 
Can never bind the ears! 


NEED FOR CHRISTIAN EFFORT. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D, LL.D. 








Tue world has changed much since our 
Lord said: ‘‘ The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few.” There are 
millions of true believers in the true God now 
for the thousands then, and the proportion 
of godly effort has been correspondingly 
enlarged. But the ‘‘ harvest” is greater 
far than in the growth of the human race, 
and yet more in the accessibility of men to 
effort. The plea still maintains its force, 
therefore, and it is to be steadily kept in 
mind that the Master has not changed, nor 
has his truth. Human wants are the same 
in substance as they were eighteen hundred 
years ago, and the elevating agency, the 
‘*truth in love,” advanced and urged by 
men, and made effectual by God the Holy 
Ghost, has not been stripped of its heavenly 
force and adaptation. 

A glance at the harvest-field will show us 
where laborers are needed, and suggest, in 
part, the methods in which they should go 
to work. How are men, within reach of 
us now, marked? 

1. Ignorance of religious truth cannot 
escape notice. We have abundance of printed 
matter. An immense amount of mental 
force is put intuv newspaper production and 
authorship. Our public schools do good 
service with the bare intellect, and send out 
millions of quick, bright, versatile men and 
women. Science has many devotees, and 
its progress both in investigation and in 
application, has been grati'ying. But in 
much of all this, while memory, fancy, and 
other purely intellectual powers are devel- 
oped, there is little or no dealing with the 
conscience, through inspired truth. But 
that inspired truth is the divinely given, 
highest, most effeetive force to be brought 
to bear on the humanconscience. It is the 
medicine for the diseased soul. It is the 
means of quickening to the dead soul. It 
is the guide to the quickened* soul. It is 
the perfect rule of life. It takee in man’s 
duty to man, and man’s duty toGod. It is 
accompanied, when in normal exercise, by 
pure motive, needed help, and present 
reward. 

But alas! of American citizens—trading, 
prospering, voting, ruling the land, mak- 
ing the nation—there are many ignorant 

of religious truth. Walk down the street, 
jook into the stores, and, when you have 
ludged the most charitably, how many are 
there who you must admit do not under- 
stand the Gospel! To put it sharply, how 
many could tell intelligibly the contents of 
one of the simpler Children’s Catechisms? 
They must know the elements of arithmetic 
for their daily use. How many know the 
elements of religious truth in the same 
way? But they need the truth daily as 
truly as the arithmetic, and on a far higher 
plane of life—a plane on which they must 
obey or disobey God; ripen for Heaven or 
‘bring upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion.” 

2. There are distinct vices to be resisted in 
our time; for every era—like every life— 
has ‘ts besetting sins. The adulation we 
pay to wealth, ‘he suddenness and apparent 
ease with which some have notoriously ac- 
quired it, and the feebleness of the hold 
truth has on the conscience, have jointly 
produced uofaitbfulness to trusts, which 
we may well contemplate with mingled 
alarm and humiliation. Rash ventures are 
surreptitiously made, and their failure lays 
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bare long and systematic deception. We 





are a commercial people in a high degree. 
The peace and happiness of life must de- 
pend greatly on mutual confidence; confi- 
dence caa only be based on habitual well- 
doing. We need to learn to rate wealth at 
its true worth, to judge justly of the ways 
of acquiring it, and to bring truth to bear 
on our own, and others’ consciences, if 
this horrid evil is to be escaped. 

We do not favor the policy of dividing 
up vice into portioas and assigning them 
each to a separate company of the Church 
militant. We advocate a more radical pol- 
icy: ‘‘ Make the tree good and its fruit will 
be good.” But forms of sin may be so wide- 
spread, and so inwoven with social life and 
legal enactment that special war must be 
made upon them. Intemperance is not so 
rampant in many quarters as it ouce was; 
but where it now exists it is less excusable 
and possibly more rapid in its malignant 
action. Knowledge of its nature and in- 
sidious approaches needs to be diffused. 
Healthy opinion, protective enactments, 
aid decided example have all to be brought 
to bear upon it, for all the victims of it do 
not fall into the hands of the police, or fill 
our asylums. In too many cases men—aye, 
and women—socially happy, pass out of life, 
when confidential friends have to say 
mournfully: ‘‘ Yes, the disease ended life, 
but, if it had not been for the habit that had 
grown up, the disease would not have been 
serious.” 

If grace is not known and valued, of 
course the means of grace will not be rated 
high. Ifthe Lord is only known as a name, 
of course the Lord’s Day will not go for 
much, and especially if it is in competition 
with elaborate amusements and sensual 
pleasures. Sabbath-breaking is by itself 
bad, but it represents more than an ind1- 
vidual sin. It represents disregard of the 
very ways in which human guilt, darkness, 
and misery are to be removed. It repre- 
sents mischievous influence on others. It 
represents the formal disclaimer of divine 
authority, and of the claims of the Saviour 
of men. We can keep Washington’s birth- 
day, the Fourth of July, and the like; but 
the resurrection of the Saviour of men— 
though he desired its commemoration—is 
to be set aside for work or play! Here is 
something on which Christians with love to 
country, kindred, and, above all to Christ, 
may well feel anxiety and responsibility. 
These are specimens, outstanding and 
prominent, of current evils against which 
Christian men must labor. 

8. This suggests another thing on which 
work must be done—the development of a 
true patriotism. In no other land is the 
country £0 completely in the hands of the 
people. We have no “ classes.” The voice 
of a street-cleaner is as weighty in great 
matters—like the choice of rulers or the 
national policy—as the voice of him who 
owns the handsome house at which the 
street-cleaner looks with some admiration, 
perhaps with some envy. To criticise this 
feature of our national condition to-day is 
a waste of breath. We need patriotism. 
Multitudes are here with no inherited love 
of thecountry. ‘‘ The country” was sought 
as a place in which to “‘get on,” and if 
‘the country ” can be used as a step in the 
ladder, 80 much the better. Partisanship 
is strongly mixed. It is not merely the 
natural and creditable love of one’s asso- 
ciates in sympathy aad action, it is the 
sordid love of the thing by which men hope 
to rise. It is zealous, active, and by its 








cians,” so called, are mere toilers for them- 
selves. They know no more of bigh mo- 
tive, of the country’s real claims and needs, 
than they do of the ‘‘ music of the spheres.” 
Partly from unwillingness to touch clothes, 
not to say hands, with them, and partly 
from indolence and apathy, too many who 
ought to know and do better keep from 
any sustained action, and the country suf- 
fers. We need an intelligent, earnest pa- 
triotism pervaded by Christian principle. 

4. In some degree this condition of af- 
fairs is complicated by the discontent among 
the portion of the community living, in cities 
and towns, by the work of their hands. We 
say in cities and towns, for the 
farming people cf the country—the 
strength of it—are working people 
as truly as are mechanics. That there 
were, and still are, evils to be redressed 
is undeniable. Union for the sake of re- 
moving these and bringing in a better state 
of things was and is perfectly right. But we 
cannot say the same of all the views urged, 
of all the measures employed, of all the 
action recommended. We have no doubt 
of the ultimate issue; but it is not to be 
denied that there are difficulties by the 
way. A disease may not be mortal, but it 
may sadly impair the system and weaken 
its powers. A given force may not upset 
the carriage, but it may be asad drag on 
its wheels. A ship may not be absolutely 
wrecked, but she may lose some of her cargo 
and be terribly shaken, and be rendered far 
from sea-worthy. And so with the com- 
munity and the labor troubles. We have 
recently suffered from, possibly, an unusu- 
al combination of attractive planetary 
forces moving whatever is movable in 
the heart of the earth, shaking its sur- 
face and spreading alarm, with some loss 
of life and property. But the earthquake, 
in these regards, is a slight disturber com- 
pared with what is possible if an unreason- 
ing and fanatical crowd of workers should 
set about mending their condition bya 
war upon ‘‘capital” [and the owners of 
property. For discontented passengers to 
blow up the ship, or fora hungry popula- 
tion to burn up the cornfields, would sure- 
ly be as wise as for wage-earners to aim at 
the destruction of wage-payers. 

5. The family is in peril among us. Time 
was when ministers could rejoice, in a kind- 
ly way, that the marriages they had 
celebrated had turned out uniformly well. 
Many of them are now unable to make this 
pleasant boast. The divorce court repre- 
sents some, not all, the shipwrecks of 
homes that are leaving wives and children 
in desolatenees, ofven mixed with disgrace. 
Marriages made hastily, and from inferior 
motives—mercenary, or socially ambitious 
—lawless passions yielded to until the crimi- 
nals become their slaves; pride and ill tem- 
per, and violence, and intemperance, are 
bearing their horrid fruit in ruined homes 
and blighted lives. Legislation can do some- 
thing bere in the way of prevention; healthy 
social opinion in the way of discounteranc- 
ing this evil; but the cure must go deeper 
than law or sentiment can reach. ‘The. 
fear of the Lord is clean, enauring forever.” 
Hearts purified by faith will be loyal to the 


of which Jesus is the elder brother will 
slowly, and only in extreme cases, eunder 
the marriage ties. Young men and 
maidens who fear God will grow up with 
the qualities that conserve and bless a 
home. God’s people—husbands and wives— 





very nature unscrupulous. Many “‘ politi- 


‘dwell in peaceable, habitations and in 


vows upon them. Members of the family , 
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sure dwellings and in quiet resting-places.” 
To get this national reproach rolled away, 
and to secure a pure and abiding family 
life, we must get the community to study 
Paul to the Eohesians, and to submit to di- 
vine arrangements. It may be said, indeed, 
that in lands where the Bible is not so hon- 
ored asin the United Sates, the divorce 
courts ar Jess occupied than with us, That 
is true; but the difference is that in these re- 
gions—as in France, for example—the hcme 
is not conrtructed as here, on the basis of 
a legal marriage, and so is not broken up. 
The lawless inclinations are no less strong, 
the caprices of passion no less potent and 
mischievous; but either the forms are 
never submitted to, or, if complied witb, 
though broken ia spirit, allowed to keep 
their place as dead forms. But compari- 
sons bere are of little practicsl value. Our 
light aggravates our guilt. We need to 
fear the Lord and work righteousness. In 
vain do we assent to the command that 
shields our neighbor's wife from our cov- 
etousorss, if tbere be not in our hearts that 
love to Corist which finds its true and fit 
expression ia the keeping of the Command- 
ments. 

6. And hence, finally, the need of 
maintaining and emphasizing evargelical 
truth. Men calling themselves Christians 
and ‘‘anvanced” at that, begin by marking 
off purtions of the Divine Word as ubsolete 
and inapnlicable to our time. How easy 
itis tu rue out, under this divisiun, any- 
thirg we do not happen to like! Then 
elastic methods of interpretation are intro- 
duced. and the “inner consciousness” of 
the individual is set up as arbiter and 
judge—with no court of appeal—of the 
Lord's meaning. But when the “inner con- 
sciousness” is *‘ deceitful and desperately 
wicked,” when it is ‘* enmity against Gud,” 
what hope is there of fair interpretation? 
Then inspiration is made a variable quantity 
needed and given in one place; nut so in 
another. Whin, therefore, a sentence is 
unwelcome, it is easy to break its furce by 
the rfl+ction that the writer gave that out 
of bis own motion, and though his mistake 
shows that he needed inspiration, there, 
plainly, be did not have it! Then we can 
make a genervus allowance for this *‘ad- 
vaoced wge,” as if, the farrher we advanced, 
the less need we have of Deity! Tuen we 
can point to the utterances of certain *‘ sci- 
entis's” of to-diy—in coutradiction to the 
scien ists of yesterday, and to be super. 
seded by those of to-murrow—and qualify 
by them the utterances of revelation! All 
these tendencies mark our time and land, 
not more than other times and lands, but 
with lees excuse. ‘* To whom shall I speak 
and give warning, that they may hear? Be- 
hold their ear is uncircumcised, and they 
cannot hearken; behold the Word of the 
Lord is unto them a reproach; they have no 
delight in it.” Against all which there is 
need tu maintain the authority of Scripvure, 
the atonement of Christ, the grand, divine- 
ly-drawn lines of the old evangelical sys- 
tem, in teaching, believing, and living out 
which men have ever brought forth most 
fully the *‘ peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness.” 

New Yorx Crry. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN,. 





A areat English statesman used to con- 
fess that be could never have governed the 
country so much to his own and the gen- 
eral satisfaction were it not for the exist- 
ence of bis friend, Lord X, who acted un- 
consciously as a foolometer. Im him he 
found public opinion in a nutshell, and 
almost always wrong. What pleased him 
was sure to please the majority, and was 
generallv hurtful. He had never totrouble 
himself ‘‘ to take the sense of the country” 
upon any matter, but had onlyto ask his 
lordship what he thought about it. The 
General Post-Office—not, indeed, in itself, 
for it has for many years been the best ad- 
ministered of all our Government depart- 
ments, but tbrough the public with which 
it has to deal—bas long performed Lord X’s 
function for the body politic. In the re- 
port which it publi-hes every year we 
learn far better than through apy otber 
channel how to estimate the extent of the 
national folly. It is such a record of stu- 
pidity, carelessness, and disobedience to 


the most obvious instructions, as would 
shame a children’s school toshow. Noless 
than 13,000,0C0 letters and parcels have 
found their way into the return letter 
offices through being insufficiently ad- 
dressed; of these 450,000 were upreturn- 
able, having po clew whatever, and 27.000— 
among which were 1,620 containing checks 
—were posted without any address. The 
live frogs, and mice, and bees, and snakes 
are as numerous among the forbidden ar- 
ticles as ever, and some fools have also be- 
gun to send live hedgehogs. What are 
taken no notice of in the report, but which 
are very significant, are the numerous in- 
stances of excessive meannesses, where, for 
the sake of saving one-halfpenny, letters are 
sent as ‘‘ printed matter.” It is marvelous, 
too, how, for the same reason, the most con- 
fidential and delicate information is written 
on post cards for any idle eye to read. In 
only oe case, after thirty-two of these re- 
ports, dol see any distinct improvement in 
tbe public intelligence. The letters are 
wanting which, when London was first di- 
vided into districts, were found directed to 
John Smitb, Ksq., 100 Strand, W.C. The 
Post Office had iostanced that address as an 
example of the rew form of distribution, 

and no less thap 5,000 persons, if I remem- 

ber right, adopted it at onc2 as a method of 
reachiog their private correspondents. The 

Tichtorne case revealed an amount of stu- 

pidity that had been hitherto undreamed of, 
even among a pe ple *‘mos'ly fools”; but 

it is only now and then we get a Ticbborne 
case. The annual report of the Post-Office 

is like casting the lead at sea; its plummet 

is a constant reminder of the depths of pub- 
lie folly. 

The letters of Thackeray, which, it is 
rumored,are to form the chief attraction of 
the new American magazine, are chiefly ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Brooktield, the widow of 
the late Queen’s Cuaplain, and the mother 
of the well-known young actor. They are 
of a very domestic and quiet kind, but as 
the first private correspondence of the 
great satirist that has been made public, 
they will doubtless be eagerly read. When 
the ice has once been broken, it 18 probable 
that we shall have a life of Tuackeray. This 
bas hi'herto been deni d us, in consequence 
of bis own express: d objection to any pub- 
Ication of that nature; but it is quite 
likely that, under these altered circum- 
stances, his representatives may take 
another view of their duty. If one cannot 
prevent astory from being half told, it is 
better for those who ere in the best posi- 
tion to finishit, and to do it thoroughly. 

It is strange, considering the serious- 
ness of the undertaking, that any reason 
seems sufficient for the commission of sui- 
cide. * Here lies Sir John P.umpudding, 
of the Grange, who hung himself onc 
morning for a change,” is an epitaph that 
does not seem 80 extravagant, when com- 
pared with the everyday announcements of 
self-slaughter in the papers. A telegraph 
boy of sixteen years of age has shot him. 
self because he was forbidden to joina brass 
band—one of the most morbid ambitions, 
surely, that ever beset a youthful imagina- 
tion. 

“* Farewell to my mother and father so dear, 
Farewell to my brother, although he’s not here, 
Farewell to the brass band I’ve longed to be in,” 
was written on the paper lying beside bim, 
covered with his blood and brains. 

I cannot understand the meaning of the 
new departure we are told our landscape 
painters are about to make, in omitting the 
names of the localities they Cepict on their 
canvas. The pretense is that they are so 
beautiful, and also so uncommonly like, 
that the spectator on beholding them at 
once takes a railway ticket to the nearest 
station to the spot described, and ‘‘ devas- 
tates” it with his uncultured attentions. 
It seems to me that any one so easily moved 
by the picturesque, would hardly behave 
himself so like a Yahoo ora’Arry. More- 
over, I have noticed that it is by no means 
the custom for landscape painters to name 
their pictures, and for a good reason, lest 
the people that know the places should find 
themselves unable to recognize their coun- 
terfeit presentments. It is a common, hifa- 
lutin way of talking among artists to decry 
likeness (even in a portrait) as a very sec- 
ondary matter; but to the ordinary mind it 
is very pleasant to have a well-remembered 





scene brought once more home ‘0 one’s 











very eyes. For my part, if I were a rich 
map, I should give commissions to ar'ists 
to paint for me the many beautiful spots I 
have visited in my life’s pilgrimage, that I 
might reap the harvest of their beauty 
anew. One of the greatest landscape 
painters of whom England can hoast— 
though what, among ladies, is called ‘* tem- 
per” always kept him out of the ranks of 
the Academicians—has painted the whole 
Lake country most admirably, but without 
a single picture that is recognizable. In 
his case this msy be well attributed to a 
genius that scorned the trammels of detail; 
but paintings, alas, are sometimes unlike 
their origioa's from other causes. 

The Civil List pensions this year present 
features of greater interest than usual. 
How strange it seems that literature, and 
art and science, which leave mankind so 
greatly their debtors, shou!d produce such 
a scanty livelihood for their prcfessors! 
There is a general idea that the firat of 
these can at least realize enough to secure 
that mest pneceseary of blessi.gs—‘“‘ leisure 
in old age”; yet this is far from being the 
case. There are not half a dozen living 
men of letters who have ‘‘ put by,” or who, 
judged by any fair standard of comfort, 
could have put by a sufficiency to live upon 
without further toil. Contrast with this 
the fortunes made, before fifty, in silk and 
shoddy! It is sad to think that the rela- 
tives of John Leech, who has msde us all 
£0 merry, are in a position to make the 
sum of twen'y-five pounds a year of conse- 
quence to them. But most striking cf all is 
the £300 a yew given to Professor Huxley 
‘*in recognition of eminent services to sci- 
ence and education.” To every one who 
is unacquainted with the subject of the 
publication of books of science, it must 
seem amazing indeed that so well known 
an author should be in need of any such 
assistance; but the fact is, whatever may 
be said of the smallness of the rewards of 
literature, those of science are still more 
infinitesimal. I had once the pleasure of 
persuading a well-known savant to try his 
hand at fiction, for which I had reason to 
believe he bad a gift, very unusually found 
in the same category with tbat for which 
he was distinguished. Six months after- 
ward he wrote to me: ** Thanks to you, I 
have found G lconda.” It was nct very 
much cf a diamond mine, we may be sure, 
since in his new line of business be had all 
the difficulties of ‘*a new writer” to over- 
come; but bis litcrary profits during that 
time, as he afterward told me, exceeded all 
that he had bitherto made by science. That 
the President of the Royal Society, how- 
ever, should be in need of state succor, as- 
tonishes even me! It is strange to con'rast 
the amount extend: d to him with the vast 
sums in the pension list given to third-rate 
political personages for questionable ser- 
vices, or to their descendants for no ser- 
vices at all. 


To pirsons acquainted with the actual 
facts of the case, the notion that Lord Row- 
ton is prevented from publishiog Lord 
Beaconsfiela’s biograpby on account of Mr. 
Gladstone being alive, must be very funny. 
It may be quite true, however, thet delica- 
cy of feeling is what restrains him. That 
there is a hitch somewhere or other is mani- 
fest, as Lord Beaconsfield expressly en- 
joined upon his executor the task of pub- 
lishing his memoirs, and even left the sum 
of £500 to defray the expense of editing 
them. The manifest insufficiency of this 
sum has, it is true, been dwelt upon as an 
excuse for their non-appearance; but it is 
well known that more than five times as 
much has peen offered for the work, by at 
least one enterprising publisher, without 
at all facilitating matters. The story goes 
that Lord Beaconstield, who had a very 
pretty talent for satirizing his friends, has 
not spared even ‘*‘ Monty” himself in the 
many boxes of correspondence he has left 
behind him. He had the imprudence not 
only to keep every letter addressed to him. 
self, but duplicates of those he addressed 
to other people; and when one remembers 
what has already Jeaked out,in Lord Ronald 
Gower’s ** Recollections,” of what he pri- 
vately thought of his political allies, it re- 
quires no great stretch of fancy to conceive 
what he may bave written, even of his 
friend. 

The “Volunteer” system in Turkey 
seems at present to be in a state of infancy. 








It is stuted that the Sultan is calling out 
fresh reserves, and ‘*the conscripts are 
flying ia thousands, and being pursued by 
cavalry.” This method of enlistment re. 
minds one of the higbwayman’s polite way 
with his victim in ‘* Pickwick”; he “ put 
a couole of balls in his nob, and perwailed 
on bim to stop.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





OUR GIRLS. 


BY SISTEK M.FRANOIS OLARE, 
("THe Nun OF KENMARE.”) 

THE MOTHER GENERAL OF THE SISTERS OF PEACE. 

We all know tbe story of the Eastern 
potentate who when any accident or of- 
fense befell in his dominions, asked at 
once: ‘‘ Who is she?” It is said that on 
one memorable occasion he was ioformed 
that a workman had fallen from a scaffold 
and broken his arm. His highness for all 
reply asked the usual question: ‘* Who is 
she?” It was in vain that his courtiers in- 
formed him that there was no woman in the 
case. that it was simply an accident. 

Eastern potentates had then, if not now, 
an inconsiderate way of disposing of peo- 
ple who were not amenable to orders, and 
when the question was reiterated with 
some strong hints tnat toe particulars had 
better be forthcomiog promptly, and that 
‘“*she” must be produced, the effect was 
magical. ‘ 

The messengers who had been sent to 
discover the cause of ihe accident returned, 
and after many salaams and obei<ances re- 
ptied thus to the question which ‘* Who is 
she?” was put to them agaia: 

_ ‘* May it please your highness, one of the 
women of your highness’s court was look- 
ing from a window,” etc. What became 
of this particular “she” history has not 
recorded, por has it recorded wheiher she 
was the cause of the fatality, or only the 
scapegoat. 

It is certain, anyway, that since Eve was 
so unhappy a8 to have taken the pre-di- 
luvian apple, woman has had more than 
her share in the troubles of life, if not of 
its sins. It is always maintained that 
Christianity has benefited the social condi- 
tion of women 8° greatly as to have cffected 
a revolution. Wuoether writers in the sons 
to come will subscribe to this tueory or not, 
we cannot foresee; but most assuredly 
there is a very great deal to reform and to 
improve in the condition of women at 
present.* 

The importance of education has, of 
later years, occupied 89 much public atten- 
tion that it would appear as if nothing 
more could be said on the subject. It is 
easy to discuss subjects in the abstract; it 
is 80 easy to recommend and praise what 
every one admits to be necessary and right. 
But it requires a little moral courage to 
point out what is defective. 1t may not re- 
quire the highest moral courage to stand 
up for the rignt; but to denounce evil— 
there is tne touchstone. To praise, or, to 
use a more Scriptural expression, to 
prophesy ‘‘smoo h things,” is very agree- 
able. The prophets were not stuned for 
praising the ways and doings of their gen- 
eration. Every one is satisficd that *‘ the 
people” (a comprehensive expression) 
ought to be educated. A public speaker 
who brings up this subject is sure of very 
loud applause. But there is another ques- 
tion, the answer to which will not bring 
applause, because it implies censure, and 
that is: How ought the people to he edu- 
cated? In this present article, | leave boys 
out of the question, though the education 
of boys has a great deal to do with consid- 
erations on the education of women. Boys 
are educated in the strictest and most prac- 
ticsl sense of the word by women, until 
their characters are formed. Tne boy is 
father to the man, and the woman is the 
educator of the boy. We shall aistribute 
our middle term at anotner time; for the 
present, we state a proposition. It may be 
qualified, but it cannot be denied. The 
education of women, then, becomes a mat 
ter of supreme importance to both sexs. 

I do not think that the education of the 

* We do not know what the opinion of the Koman 
Catholic clergy may be on the condition of women 
and gris in this present century; bat a priest. the 
Rev. M. Bullies, Catholic pastor, Brooklyn, in & 
sermon reported 1n the Herald of last week, draws @ 
contrast between the conduct of the Pagan hoys of 
Japan and the Catholic boys of Brooklyn, which shows 


the Pagan tobe far advanced in civilization and hu- 
manity. 
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rich is of less importance than the educa- 
tion of the poor. Iuse the word rich in 
its widest sense, as covering the case of all 
those who have not to earn their bread. 
Circumstances into which I may not enter 
here gave me & special interest la the poor 
from my earliest childhood. I may say 
that this love of the poor was the result of 
love and study of holy Scripture which 
so especially teaches that the very least 
action or word doae for them is done for 
God himself and accepted as such by 
him. — 

Ll have always taken an especial interest 
in girls, for many reasons. After I became 
a sister, my whole attention turned to this 
subject. My work at that time was in 
Jreland, and there especially the education 
of girls is defective, It will be said at 
once, How can this be, since there are so 
many institutions endowed and supported 
for this special object? 

Now, the writer can supply at. once the 
key to this apparent mystery. Since the 
establishment of national schools in Ireland 
girls are certainly educated as far as book 
learning goes, but they are not educated in 
those things which are most essential and 
necessary for their future well being. I 
called attention to this very important sub- 
ject some years since at a Sooial Science Con- 
gress, which was heldin Dublin. Its _ses- 
sions promised a great deal, but as usual 
the whole matter ended, as such affairs 
usually end, in talk. The paper which 1 
wrote on the education of working girls 
was read by a personal and Protestant 
friend, Captain Columb, and the subject 
was warmly and somewhat angrily dis- 
cussed. 

Sir Patrick Keenan was then, and as fur 
as I know is now, at the head of the Irish 
Board. of National Education. He was to- 
tally opposed to my views, and so was his 
friend and supporter, Lord O’Hagan. Both 
were the victims of class prejudices. Sir 
Patrick Keenan, who was knighted for 
some educationa! services in Barbadoes, 
had begun life as a national school-teacher, 
and bad not one idea, beyond cramming 
his pupils with a certain amount of ’olo- 
gies, which would tell well in an examina- 
tion. Lord O’Hagan had also worked him. 
self up, more by asuave and facile man- 
ner than by any real talent. He had few 
advantages of education, except what he 
made for himself, and like most self-edu- 
cated men of very humble origin, he over- 
rated book learning. 

Dr. Mapother, aman of much finer in- 
tellect and classical education, was Presi- 
dent of the Congress and took up my sug- 
gestions warmly. But of whatavail? Lord 
O'Hagan and Sir P. Keenan were masters 
of the situation as far as the education of 
the humbler classes were concerned. They 
had decided that Greek and Latin roots, 
physical geography, the differential calcu- 
lus, geometiical drawing—and heaven 


knows what other branches of * learning” — 


were essential for poor Irish girls who come 
to school without shoes or stockings, who 
lived perforce on potatoes, and who were 
contented either to live out their lives in 
the same fashion, or to go to America, the 
Hi Dorado of the Celt, where ot course all 
this learning would ‘‘ make ladies of them.” 
God help them! 

My idea was, and is, that girls should be 
educated in such a way asto fit them fer 
the state of life and the condition of things 
under which they are to live out their 
human lives. Common sense does not 
always recommend itself, and the apostles 
of common sense have sometimes a very 
hard time. 

You have to contend with the * things do 
very well as they are” class of people; you 
have to contend witb the ‘oh! it’s all very 
Well to propose this or that, but you cannot 
Carry out your plans” class of peop:e; you 
have to contend with the “I don’t see why 
you should make changes” class of people; 
and between inert people who will have no 
changes, people who are “ sure” you will 
fail, and make their own prophecy true by 
doing all they can to make you fail, and 
last, not least, the self-conceited people who, 
When they cannot do things themselves, 
will not let anyone else do them, life be 
comes a burden. 

And after all, what did I want to do? 
There were two destinies fixed by Provi- 
dence, and the English Government under 


‘ 


which they lived, for this class of girls. 
The greater number of them—I may say the 
majority—were destined to emigrate. Ali I 
wanted to do was to prepare them for that 
destiny. 

Now, I yield to no one, man or woman, 
in my respect for mental culture. But 
every man is not destined to be a poet, a 
philosophe> or a mathematician. Every 
woman is not destined to enter a profession 
or live a life of learned leisure. 

When there is extraordinary talent, given 
a certain amount of education, that talent 
will develop itself. But no amount of edu- 
cation will develop or make talent which 
does not exist. What is the use of knocking 
our heads againat the strong wall of facts? 
The facts remain. 

Girls coming out to America come to 
work for their living and for the living of 
theiz parents; and God help them ‘*‘ to pay 
the rent.” Now it seemed to me that if 
these girls were taught practical cooking, 
and house cleaning, and needle work, and 
habits of thrift and economy, that it would 
be of infinite more service to them, than to 
teach them fractions, and Greek roots, and 
synthetical analysis. 

There was one great difficulty in the way; 
it was far more trouble to teach these ap- 
parently simple duties, than to teach some 
abstruse branches of science. 

Further, when the inspector was on hand, 
he would give the school the highest 
praises if the percentage of classes in phy- 
sical geography and mathematical drawing 
and the use of the globes, was very high, 
as it used to be in the school of the con- 
vent to which I belonged. But how could 
he give a percentage for result in domestie 
economy (practical)? It was taught after a 
fashion from a book—but there the matter 
eoded. Certainly he would call up a class 
now and then, and begin to examine them 
thus: ‘‘Now gurls’—the good man had a 
peculiar pronunciation —‘*now gurls, 
how would you make a cup of coffee?” and 
the ‘‘ gurls” would tell him, in the words 
of the book. But if he had asked any one 
of them to make acup of coffee for his 
lunch, I suspect—well, I don’t think he 
would have asked them a second time. I 
must leave over to another time the histo- 
ry of my attempts, and unhappily I must 
add of my failure, to carry out these practi- 
cal plans. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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Tne expulsion of the French Princes, 
the performances of General Boulanger, 
Minister of War, the election of the coun- 
cilors-general for the departments and sev- 
eral minor episodes in the political life of 
France-during the past summer, have led 
many good people to see in each one of 
tnese acts a blow struck at the existence of 
the Third Republic. But all these tempo- 
rary dangers sink to nothingness when com- 
pared with that ever-abiding one, the hos- 
tility of Roman Catholicism. 

The Paris Zemps, the leading Republican 
daily, published, a few months ago, a series 
of valuable letters touching on this very 
subject. Their aim was to account for the de- 
feat in certain departmen‘s of 80 many Re- 
publican candidates atthe general elections 
of last autumn for members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. As I have not seen them men- 
tioned in America, and as they afford a new 
and astounding revelation of the power 
exerted by the clergy in the field of politics, 
they canuot but prove of interest at this 
time when so many observers think they 
see setting in the decline of the French Re- 
public. For my own part, however, I do 
not believe that such a crisis exists, but if 
it does come, it will be mainly due to the 
influences and labors described in the rest 
of this article. 

Speaking of the Département des Landes 
one of the correspondents of the Temps 
said: 

‘The peasants are, for the most part, ignor~ 
ant and more superstitious than religious. 
Many of them still believe in sorcerers who are 
capable of working charms and of smiting 
animals with disease and death. They are also 
convinced that the village priest can exorcise the 
evil spell, and he is ofcen called in to bless the 





ocks stricken, it may be, with rot. The farmers 


live 80 near together, and the parishes are so 
small that the priests can exert an immediate 
and constant influence. . . . There are only 
ten newspapers in the whole Department, and 
all of them together do not ordinarily print more 
than five thousand copies, This fact shows the 
intellectual condition of the Landes farmers,” 
This was the very kind of material for 
the wily priests to manipulate, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that they made 
the most of it. One of the candidates 
writing from Coudure, in this department, 
says: ‘*The clergy had been saying fora 
long time that all our afflictions, the phyl- 
loxera, etc., are sent us by God to punish 
us for deserting him. The supreme effort 
was made on the morning of election day 
(Sunday), when our priest, in a tone of in- 
tense indignation, shouted from the pulpit, 
referring to the Republicans: ‘ Let them 
leave us at least our sanctuary, our altar, 
our cross, that we may kiss it for the last 
time with our expiring breath!’ This ti- 
rade, spoken in a tragic manner, was a tre- 
mendous blow to the Republican cause in 
this town, for it must not be forgotten that 
Coudure has a swarm of priests in embryo, 
and that the women, worked upon for a 
long time by our priest, must, on leaving 
the church, have implored their husbands 
to vote against us. It is, therefore, the 
priest above all who defeated me at Cou- 
dure.” 

These village priests simply took their 
cue from their bishops. Ten days before 
the elections one of these ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries wrote as follows to the faithful in 
his See: ‘* It is sad to remark how all the 
elements seem to conspire to prevent the 
earth from giving you a proper return for 
the hard labor that you have bestowed upon 
it. For too long a time already the fond 
hopes that are born with every spring end 
only in disappointment. Your fields are 
ravaged by storms, or frost or floods; un- 
known diseases attack your vineyards, and 
still more terrible maladies [referring to tne 
cholera in Spain whose frontier is ‘within 
sight of the Département des Landes] that 
decimate and kili in an instant, are raging 
about us. . . . When God is denied, is 
it astonishing that he affirms his existence? 
When the cross that he brought the world 
is banished from the schoolroom, from the 
court-house and even from the cemetery; 
when an effort is made to efface his very 
name by not allowiog it to be pronounced 
in the presence of school children; when 
his religion is treated as an enemy and his 
priests insulted, is it surprising that he 
takes vengeance?” 

The good bishop then goes on to tell the 
faithful how they should vote, and it is not 
necessary to state that he does not recom- 
mend the Republican ticket; and when it is 
borne in mind that this pastoral letter was 
read by the priest of every church in the 
See, that its contents served as a text to 
many a pulpit attack on ‘* the powers that 
be,” and that all these imprecations were 
listened to by @ most superstitious peas- 
antry who believe thut bishops and priests 
are possessed of the civine ioflatus —when 
we remember these circumstances we can- 
not be surprised that the Repubiic suffered 
a disastrous defeat in the Département des 
Landes, 

The Département des Basses- Pyrénées lies 
between the Département des Landes and 
the Spanish frontier, and is made up of the 
old Province of Béarn, the native land of 
Henry LV, and the Pays Busque. The at- 
mosphere of this corner of France seems to 
be still pervaded by the spirit of the olden 
time. Even Pau, the capital of the De- 
partment, the resort of tourists from all 
parts of Europe and America, is, as regards 
intellectual progress, almost a century be- 
hind Paris. , The people in the streets all 
speak a patois, and if you walk three or 
four miles out into the country, you meet 
peasants who do not even understand 
French. Norcan the inhabitants of one 
half of the Department converse with those 
of the other half; the language of the Pays 
Basque and the patois of Béarn are as dif- 
ferent as French and Eoglish. What a soil 
for Catholicism to flourish in! 

“In the Pays Basque,” writes the Temps 
correspondent, ‘it is the religious ques- 
tion, above all, that served as the electoral 
platform of the opponents of the Republic. 
The physionomy of this region is absolutely 
original. Everybody speaks Basque, a 





of the inhabitants themselves. . . . The 

whole country is profoundly religious. 

Republicans and Monarchists alike are de- 

clared deists, and both are proud to pro- 

claim the fact. On account of the dis- 

persed situation of the farms it is extremely 

difficult to introduce the Republican idea 
into the Pays Basque. The voter cannot 
be reached, except by the priest, who sees 
him each Sunday at church, and visits him 

at his home during the week. The churches, 

isolated like the houses, are kept in good 

repair, and are the unique weekly meeting- 
place of the Basques. . . The popu- 

lation cannot be said to have political opin- 
ions, Religious, that is to say, Catholic by 

habit and tradition, the people have a blind 
faith in their priests. . . . It is the 
suppression of the teaching of the catechism 
in the schools that enabled the priests most 
to exercise an influence over the faithful 
on election-day. They declared plainly 
that they would not undertake this task. 
But the poor and ignorant parents, busy al- 
day in the fields, could not act the part of 
the village schoolmaster; so that, although 
considering an understanding of the cate- 
chism to be indispensable to their children, 
they tound themselves unable to teach it to 
them. Hence arose a strong feeling of un- 
friendliness for the Republican Governmente 
On the approach of the elections, the priest 
did not fail to take advantage of the situa- 
tion in order to obtain votes against ‘the 
enemies of religion.’ 

‘‘The Pays Basque is a nursery of eccle- 
siastics. A family considers it a great 
honor to have one of its members take 
orders. Just before the elections all the 
ecclesiastical natives of the country weng 
home and begged their friends to vote the 
monarchical ticket. A certain member of 
the chapter of the Cathedral of Bordeaux 
visited every house in his native township, 
which usually gives a Republican major- 
ity of one hundred. This year the Mon- 
archists carried it by two hundred majority, 
. « «+ A few days before the vote all the 
priests were summoned to a retreat at the 
bishop’s, and when they returned, they be. 
gan openly to electioneer, inviting, from the 
pulpit, their parishioners to come to the 
parsonage in order to receive advice as to 
how oneshould vote.” 

Much the same story comes from the Dj. 
partement des Hautes-Pyrénées, which lies 
also on the Spanish frontier and next to the 
Dépirtement des Bavsses-Pyrénées, Just as 
in the Pays Basque, the mountain villages 
of this Department furnish an immense 
number of priests to the State Church. 
** The result is,” says the Z’emps correspond. 
ent, **that the clergy exercise a powerful 
influence, and their intervention in an elec- 
toral campaign is sufficient to decide the 
result.” The suppression of the catechism 
in the primary schools, and the well- 
known tendency of the Republicans toward 
requiring theological students to undergo 
service in tbe army—these two questions 
brought out the priests of the Department 
in battle array; and the Republican candi- 
dates were consequently defeated. 

Going into the heart of southern France, 
into the backward Departement de l Avey- 
ron, the correspondent observes: ‘The 
more I advance in this inquiry through the 
South, the more I am convinced that the 
religious question was preponderant in the 
late elections. My impression may be 
summed up in these words: The Republic 
undertook a struggle with the clergy and 
has been beaten. Aslongas fortune smiled 
on the Government aod the home situation 
was good, solong the Republican party was 
victorious; but the moment that circum. 
stances turned against us, tbe Church easily 
got the upper handagain. We have stirred 
up so formidable an enemy that two bad 
harvests were sufficient to render us inca- 
pable of coping with him. . . . The 
suppression of the catechism in the scbools 
isthe pivot on which tbe clections turned. 
The peasant of the Aveyron, while he may 
enjoy the customary jokes at the expense 
of the clergy, is at bottom religious. He 
believes in the Church, fears the priest, and 
follows his advice. And ever siuce the 
erasure of the catechism from the list of 
studies of the primary schools, the priests 

of the Aveyron have been preaching against 
‘the godJess schools.’ . . . Sermons, 
private conversations, visits to voters— 





language whose origin is as obscure as that 


they did not leave a stone unturned that 
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would aid them in accomplishing their pur- 
pose.” Here is a specimen extract from 
one of these sermons. The parish priest of 
Badaseac exclaimed: ‘‘ France is in utter 
disorder. Our holy religion is attacked on 
every side. The Devil has left the bottom- 
less pit. We must stand firm, my dear 
brethren.” In certain villages the priest 
had his congregation recite, every evening, 
litanies that be had added these words to, 
avd which the faithful repeated nineteen 
times: **Dehver us, O Lord, from godless 
schools; deliver us, O Lord, from unbeliev- 
ing scbo| masters.” 

The Dépar'ement de la Loeére borders on 
the one we have just been considering; 
and here we find the religious question still 
more pronounced. At the elections of 
1881 the Republicans had 23,600 votes and 
the Reactionaries only 1,530. Last October 
the result was as follows: Republicans, 15,- 
000; Reactionaries, 16.600. The Repub- 
licans, therefore, lost 8 600 voters, who 
went over to the opposite party along with 
8,000 others who had stayed at home in 
1881. ‘It is the opinion cf everybody that 
I have consulted,” says the writer in the 
Temps, ‘‘that this change is due to the ex- 
ertions of the clergy. . . Toe elimin- 
nation of religious instruction from the 
primary schools, the fear that theological 
students may be forced into the army, and 
the perspective of the eeparation, in the 
near futvre, of Church and State, deter- 
mined the priesthood to enter the political 
arena and to defend their interests. . .. 
The Semaine Religieuse, the organ of the 
Bishop of Mende, published under the 
title of the ‘Obligatoriness of Voting,’ a sort 
of electoral catechism wiich was issued in 
a special edition for the use of priests and 
the faithful. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that it was scattered far and wide in 
the mountainous districts by the Reaction- 
ary candidates.” 

Here are a few specimen questions and 
answers taken from this curious docu- 
ment: 

**Should one feel obliged to vote?” 

** Yes, and the obligation is all the more 
strict because the consequences of a wrong 
vote are very detrimental to religion and 
society.” 

**Is it a grave fault to vote wrong?” 

** Dare you believe that it would not be a 
grave fault to vote wrong!” 

‘*Is an elector bound to confess having 
voted wrong?” 

**Certainly, because it is a grave fault; 
you should feel bound to confeas it, repent 
of it, never do so again, and do all in your 
power to repair the lamentable conse. 
quences of it.” 

‘It is said that priests have no right to 
talk of elections in their pulpit. Is it true, 
and is it in conformity with Catholic doc- 
trine?” 

“ The priests have the right and it is their 
duty, to recommend that one vote accord- 
ing to one’s conscience enlightened by re. 
ligion, and for those candidates who prom- 
ise to defend true principles and not to 
support bad laws.” 

** What is voting right?” 

** Ordinarily in elections, and especially 
in general elections, there are two parties 
in the fileld—conservatives and revolution 
ists, the party of order, and the party of 
disorder, God’s party and Satan’s party. 
Now, there can be no hesitation as tc which 
of these parties one should give one’s 
vote.” 

This campaign document appeared 
toward the middle of September, abcut a 
month before election day. The priests 
took the hint and began forthwith a must 
vigorous attack on the existing order of 
things. In the Lozere as in the Aveyron, 
the country pulpits hurled their anathemas 
at the legal government of the nation and 
at the institutions of 1789. Every church 
resounded with some such declaration as 
this: ‘* Those who vote for the candida'es 
of Satan will commit a mural sin, will be 
excommunicated and will go to Hell.” There 
were variations of this general theme,as,for 
instance, this questioning a child on the 
catechism: ‘‘‘ In whose image are you 
made?’ asked the priest. ‘In Gud’s, answered 
the child. ‘ No’ responded the priest; ‘ the 
Republican school-teachers tell you that 
you are made in the image uf a monkey; or 
if you don’t uoderstand that, in the image 
ofa" mounine” (the patois for monkey } 


like those you see at the circus.’” Another 
priest blesses the ballots of the reactionary 
candidates, and still another shouts from 
his pulpit on the very morning of election 
that he hopes that those who vote Satan’s 
ticket may be struck by lightning. In some 
cases children are informed that if their 
fathers vote wrong—that is for Republicans 
—they (the children) will not be allowed to 
join the Church, and in other cases the 
wives of well-known Kepublicans are re- 
fused absolution. No wonder that a sena- 
tor of this Department wrote to a friend the 
day after election as follows: ‘I am utter- 
ly discouraged. I advised those who have 
been attached to me for long years to vote 
the Republican ticket. But they refused to 
do so, saying: ‘We do not want to lose 
our souls,’” 

I shall close this review of the religious 
aspect of the last electoral campaign in 
France with an unique specimen of politico- 
ecclesiastic electioneering. It will be re- 
membered that Admiral Courbet, the French 
paval commander who conducted the 
attack on the Chinese ports, died last sum- 
mer on board his flag-ship, and was brought 
home for burial. Whilst the body was 
making the long voyage from Asia to 
Europe, publicity was given to certain of 
the dead Admiral’s private letters, in which 
the Republic in general and M. Jules 
Ferry in particular, were treated in a 
fashion that irritated Republicans as much 
as it pleased Monarchists. These letters 
also breathed a very pious spirit; and it was 
quite evident that Admiral Courbet was 
not only an anti-republican but an ardent 
Catholic. Tue “civil” funeral of Victor 
Hugo was still fresh in everybody’s mind 
when this naval hero was borre to the 
tomb. The clergy, who had been given no 
place in the Paris pageant, determined to 
make the most of this opportunity to show 
the faith‘ul that all the great men of France 
are not outside ofthe Church. The funeral 
occurred at Abbeville, the birthplace of 
Admiral Courbet, a short time before elec- 
tion day. This happy coincidence was 
utilized by the reactionary candidates, and 
priests and politicians worked together for 
the triumph of the common cause. If 
Admiral Courbet’s Cemise was inglorious 
from a military point of view—he died of 
disease—its religious and political aspect 
was full of glory. His ashes served as a 
demonstration in favor of Church and King, 
and a half-dozen deputies owe their sea's 
in the present Chamber mainly to the 
opportune death of the pious Admiral. 
Here is the way this feat—worthy of the 
most accomplished ‘‘ machine politicians” — 
was accomplished. 

The funeral was attended by fifteen 
bishops, eight hundred priests, and the 
male and female teachers of the Catholic 
private schools with all their scholars, boys 
and girls. Besides these ecclesiastical 
delegations, all the reactionary leaders and 
hundreds of the rank and file of the party, 
assembled from every corner of the Dé. 
partement de la Somme, of which Abbeville 
is one of the important cities, marched be- 
hind the hearse. It is notdifficult to imag- 
ine the influence that these eight hundred 
priests and these other hundreds of monar- 
chical citizens must have exercised on the 
voling population of the Department when 
they returned home from tbis imposing 
ceremony; and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in October the Somme deserted 
the Republic. Once more it was shown 
tnat Roman Catholicism is all powerful 
when arrayed against French Republican- 
ism, aud never did Gambetta’s cry sound 
truer; “Clericalism, that’s the enemy |” 

TOULOUSE, FRANCE.. 


REALISM IN LITERATURE, 


BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 





For a decade or more there has been 
much trumpeting of a new school of art~of 
a school which, if we may believe its disci- 
ples, is to control the future not only in 
painting, but also in literature, and which 
will throw into the shade all the achieves 
ments of previous artists. For lack of a 
better name the school has come to be 
called *‘ Realistic.” Its foundation is Fact; 
it eschews ideals; it shuns Imagination; 
it scoffs at Fancy. The only realities, ac- 
cording to its teaching, are those things 





which can be measured, weighed, analyzed, 





and laid on the analyst’s shelf; for its doc- 
trines, we need hardly announce, are large- 
ly borrowed from those of the chemist or 
other scientific investigator. To present 
facts just as,they are,without the disturbing 
medium of the artist’s sympathy, without 
regard for beauty, symmetry or morality— 
that is the aim of the realis‘. Time was 
when the artist recognized that selection 
must be his guide in the choice of incident 
or of character; but the realist, if true to his 
principle, refuses to select. ‘‘ Nature,” he 
argues, ‘‘ produces good and bad, beautiful 
and ugly persons and objects side by side, 
withsut order or purpose; I will not im- 
prove upon Nature. In life the good are 
not rewarded with happiness, nor the 
wicked punished with misery. I will not, 
therefore, bestow rewards upon my charac- 
ters.” 

Hitherto, the artist—be he poet or novel- 
ist~—bas had the intention either of telling 
a story for its own sake, or of p‘inting a 
moral by the development and fortunes of 
his creations. According to the qual 
ities of his genius he has produced types or 
individuals—types, like Molieré’s charac- 
ters where the general exc-eds the particu. 
lar, or individuals, like Snakespeare’s char. 
acters which, though particular, are also 
universal. Shakespeare, we may suppose, 
in writing ‘‘ Othello,” wished to tell a great 
story, and his personages must therefore be 
great; moreover, since Shakespeare was 
above all an artist, he drew ovly such 
ecenes as are essential to the understanding 
of his story and of the characters. Every 
scene, every incident, relates to the whole 
drama, is a window through which the be- 
holder looksin upon the souls of the actors. 
Can any one suggest a possible scene, which 
Shakespeare has forgotten, which would 
make us know Othello or Iago or Desde- 
mona better than we now do? The method 
of the realist differs wholly from this. If 
we can conceive of his writing any drama 
or novel in the grand manner of “ Othello” 
—and it requires a vast stretch of the im- 
agination to conceive anything so extrava- 
gant—we shall readily guess what his 
method would be; not tnat of selection, 
but that of accumulation of facts. But, in 
truth, he would stultify himself and betray 
his school by any such performance. Atthe 
very outset, he would have told Shakes- 
peare that he had never met anybody of the 
heroic mold of Othello; that it was con- 
trary to Nature to make such a bad man as 
Iago; in « word, that real life furnished no 
precise precedents for his characters or his 
plot, and that the work was consequently 
bad. 

Observation has taken the place of Im- 
agination. This is the most apparent dif. 
ference between the realist and his prede- 
cessors, according to his own announce- 
ment. There are other watchwords, such 
as ‘Art for Art’s sake,” which we ought by 
this time to be familiar with; and those of 
us who have followed the utterances of Mr. 
Howells and Mr, James—both of whom up. 
hold Realism in American fiction—have 
learned many other interesting facts about 
this new school.* We have learned, for in- 


stance, that these gentlemen deem the art 
of fiction, as practiced by them, a fiver art 
than that of Fielding and Thackeray and 
George Eliot; that when the true critics 
come—and in their absence Mr. Howells 
and Mr. James expound their own works to 
us—they will discover that the new meth- 
ods are the true ones; that a novel should 
have neither plot, nor beginning, nor end; 
but, like a photograph taken at random, 
should present anything that happened to 
be in range of the camera, and should be as 
long or short as the photographer's slide 
permits. Mr. Howells, in his monthly con- 
fessions in Harper's Magazine seems to have 
much of the zeal and bitterness of the con- 
vert to a creed or theory, and to take it 
amiss that the rest of the world is too dull 
to perceive that Realism is the greatest of 
all isms, and that all artists who were so 
benighted as to live and work before Real- 
ism was discovered must henceforth be 
consigned to oblivion. ‘Thisis by n> means 
unnatural. The neophyte who has just 
joined a sector a school usually believes 

*I refer to Mr, Howells and Mr, James because they 
represent the leading spirit of Realism in American 
fiction, My cr:ticism of their theory is based, not 
upon their novels, but upon their direct statement 


of thacstheory in their magazine articlesduring e 
past eight or ten years, 








that he now poesesses the whole truth, and 
that his previous doctrines are erroneous. 
Every dogmatist or doctrinaire must be 
exclusive and limited. Thevery fact that 
he imagines there is but one method, one 
expression of the truth, displays his limit- 
ations. The fanatical admirers of Wagner’s 
great opera insist that to admire Wagner 
cuts you off from the right to admire other 
composers, The truly cultivated musician 
appreciates at its highest that peculiar qual_ 
ity which belongs to each composer. 

But, after all, is this Realism so new and 
startling asits preachers suppose? Does 
the method of accumulating petty details, 
of adding line to line and hair to hairreally, 
open the way to a splendid field of art—a 
fleld hituerto unexplored, yet which con. 
tains many things more precious tban 
artists have ever harvested? I believe that 
it does not, and that, on the contrary, the 
literary Realism of the present time, instead 
of indicating the approach to a great period 
of production, indicates the close of a 
petiod, and the decadence and exhaustion 
of our literary workers. Tne student of 
the Fine Arts needs not to be told that sim- 
jlar phenomena manifested themselves in 
the history of sculpture and painting. It 
was the aim of Phidias to express the 
noble, the permanent, the divine, the ides], 
in mankind, Praxiteles no longer strove 
for this, but worked for “‘ art’s sake.” His 
are the human, the physical beauties. 
From the region of morals we have de- 
ecended to that of luxury and indifference. 
Still a step farther down we go, and find 
portrait statues cf Phryne and other court- 
esaas set up as goddesres. Finally, the 
sculptor took a musk of the features or 
form he wished to represent, and made his 
copy from that! And this last, surely, was 
a Realist after Mr. Howells’s own heart. 
So, too, there have been Realists in paint- 
ing long before that recent morning when 
the supposed discovery of a new principle 
in Art was made by our novelists. What 
are the Dutch painters but Realists? Who 
ever doubted the faithfuloess with which 
Denner put in every white hair of his un- 
shaven old men, or every wrinkle of bis o'd 
women? If it be not Realism to paint 
every bristle on a donkey and every straw 
on a haystack, what is it, pray? The fact 
is that always in eras when men have 
lacked imagination, they have relied wholly 
upon observation, and have attempted to 
convince the world that their patient keep- 
ing up of details and commonplaces was a 
fair equivalent for the God-given inspira- 
tion of the imagination. Did space allow, 
it would be easy to show that literature, no 
less than sculpture and painting, has bad 
its Realists. Isuspeet that it was to one 
of these that Coleridge, in 1880, gave this 
advice, which might be commended to our 
contemporary Realists: ‘‘ A poet ought not 
to pick Nature's pocket; let him borrow, 
and so borrow as to repay by the very act 
of borrowing. Examine Nature accu- 
rately, but write from recollection; and 
trust more to your imagination than to 
your memory.” 

But even now cannot the average ob- 
server detect the waning of this Realism? 
What means the extraordinary success of 
writers like Crawford and Hugh Conway— 
who are far below Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James in ability—but that the world begins 
to weary of the methods of the latter, and 
to recognize that those methods which were 
to supersede all others, and to produce 
masterpieces, are of themselves too limited? 
Have we not recently seen the operations 
of this school likened—with more perti- 
nence than politeness—to a treadmill? 


Evidence of a deeper kind is not want- 
ing, and it comes from an unexpected 
quarter—France. Yes, from France, the 
supposed home of Realism, there reaches us 
a strong, sure utterance from one who 
clearly sees the necessary decay of the mis« 
taken Realists. Ina late number of the 
Revue des deux Mondes (May 15th, 1886) is 
an admirable article by M. Eugéne Mel 
choir de Vogiié, in which are traced, with 
conspicuous fairness, the causes which 
have led to the adoption of fiction as the 
chief artistic vehicle of expression in our 
century, and of the evolution of Realism 
from Romanticism and Classicism. M. 
Vogtté seeks for a proper tormula for this 
new methud, and finds it in the verse from 
Genesis: ‘And the Lord formed man of 
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the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 


came a living soul.” 
The trouble with our writers is, he says, 


‘that they make their creatures out of dust, 


‘but forget to breathe into them the breath 


-of life. ‘* We reproach them (the writers) 


especially for belittling, saddening and de- 
basing the spectacle of the world. We are 
-at odds with them because they ignore one 
half of ourselves, and the better half.” 

In Stendhal’s ‘‘ La Chartreuse de Parme,’ 

he finds the germ of French Realism. Bal- 
zac, in spite of Mr. James and of common 
opinion, he regards as more Idealist than 
Realist, but declares Gustave Flaubert the 
incontestible initiator of the school. Zola 
excels by his ‘‘epic qualities” rather than 
by his realistic. ‘‘ Heconquersus by the old 
methods of romantic'sm, in creating a syn- 
thetic monster, animated by formidable in- 
stincts, which absorbs men and lives by its 
own life above the real life; a garden, in 
‘ La Faute de ' Abbé Mouret’; a market in 
‘Le Ventre de Paris’; a mine, in ‘ Germi- 
nal’; a tavern in ‘LZ’ Assommoir,’ and 
always thus.” But in ‘‘ Madane Bovary,” 
in ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet,” Flaubert sounds 
the depths of Realism. Beyond him it will 
be impossible to go. Yet, strange to say, 
the result does not present to us that view 
of real life, that truth to Nature, which the 
apostles of this creed promise. Flaubert’s 
ambition, in *‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet,” was 
‘*to produce such an impression of lassi- 
tude and ennut, that in reading this book 
one may think it was written by a cretin” / 
Truly the last wish of pessimism! Realism 
and pessimism go hand in thand, and the 
latter, says M. de Vogité, ‘*is the natural 
parasite of emptiness, and forcibly lives 
where there is no longer faith or love.” 
He makes a just distinction between two 
kinds of pessimists, the first kind ¥eing 
composed of those materialists who ‘‘ are 
resigned, provided they have their daily 
supply of pleasure, and are determined to 
despise mankind, so long as they can derive 
from them the best means for their enjoy- 
ments.” The other kind is composed of 
those *‘sorrowful and rebellious pessimists 
‘who hide hopefulness beneath their male- 
-dictions.” French Realism, he continues, 
leaves no choice beyond these two. It has 
‘chosen to represent sensualism. It has 
singled out the degrading, the disgusting, 
the gloomy, and has held these up as pic- 
tures of life. Whatever exists is fair game 
for the realist sportsman. He cannot logi- 
cally complain if his table be spread with 
reptiles and unclean beasts. Is it not 
strange, howeve., that these gentlemen 
who pride themselves on their impartiality 
-—they are as universal as Nature herself, 
forsooth!—should present us always and 
only one side of life, and that the less iatcr- 
esting? Gutters and sewers there are, in 
the world, but there are green fields and 
wholesome hills as well, and more of the 
latter than of the former. 


What M. de Vogtié has to say about the 
masters of fiction in England and Russia 
ought to be pondered carefully by our 
Awerian realists, because Mr. Howells has 
avowed his art to be of different, finer qual- 
ity from that of George Eliot and Thackeray, 
and Mr. James hesitates not to acknowl- 
edge his preference for the French school; 
he finds among the French none of those 
chilling, ethical drafts which annoy him in 
George Eliot’s works. Yet it is precisely 
by its moral elevation M. de Vogité asserts, 
that English Realism has produced its great- 
est results; whilst Flaubert was dragging 
it through a mire of immoral pessimism, 
George Eliot was giving to it a severity and 
grandeur no other has equaled. Starting 
with Richardson, English Realism culmi- 
nates in Dickens, Thackeray and George 
Eliot. And the last enchantress surpasses 
even the mighty Russians, Turgenief and 
Tolstoi. “In reading her limpid works, 
where nothing makes the space traversed 
apparent, One seems insensibly to descend 
‘into deep water; it has nothing strange 
about it; it is like all waters. Suddenly an 
indescribable shudder (frisson) warns you 
that it is the water of the ocean, and that 
you are at the bottom. . . You perceive 
‘(in ‘ Adam Bede’) how much England is 
penetrated to the very marrow with the 
Bible. And in George Eliot there is the in- 
fluence ot ‘race, atmosphere, education. 
Her opinions are non-conformist; for her- 





self she rejected the ancient faith, but she 

has in her blood ‘ that primal religious mo- 

nad, deposited in English souls by Protest- 

antism, to which must be attributed the su- 

periority of the English novel over our 

own.’ We shall find the same phenomena 

in the Russian authors. The momentary 

doctrine of the writer has but little effect 

on his work. What counts for more in 

him—and lacking in our writers—is the 

long, unconscious preparation in a healthy 

neighborhood, and the religious quality of 
the heart.” Strong words, these. Strong 

and strange, as coming from a Frenchman, 

and true. Moreover, they are words which 
ought to sink deep into the hearts of those 

American writers who have been urging 
upon us, either directly or by the not less 
potent method of imitation, French novel- 
ists as our guides. ‘‘ With but rare excep- 
tions,” says M. de Vogtié, ‘that book 
which works and nourishes, that which 
one chooses seriously, which one reads be- 
fore the assembled family, and which, in 
the long run, fashions intellects—that book 
comes no more from Paris,” 

In France, the false Realism has led ei- 
ther to the hideous, as in Flaubert, or to 
the sensual, as in Daudet; and it may be 
set down as an inevitable law that these 
must be its results wherever followed to the 
end. Of poisonous immorality our Ameri- 
can Realists are not yet guilty; there is 
still an inheritance of Puritan tradition that 
probably unconsciously, keeps them from 
Parisian lubricity; but they have already 
taken a long step toward ugliness, chosing 
to portray insipid, or mean,or narrow char- 
acters, and excusing themselves on the plea 
that the world is full of such people. Yes; 
but in the last account, the description of 
the world depends upon the character, 
of the describer. Ifa man’s conversation 
is habitually nasty, or malicious, or gossip- 
ing, we need no further evidence concern- 
ing the company he keeps. So when a 
novelist:presents to us a long series of petty, 
vulgar, vapid persons, and assures us that 
he is true to life, we do not dispute him, 
but are confirmed in our suspicion that he 
has not the faculty either of seeing or ap- 
preciating anything save pettiness, vulgar- 
ity and vapidity in the world around him. 
And just as io real life we shun, so far as 
possible, persors with those traits, so it is 
certain that novels inspired by this narrow 
theory eannot long satisfy us. The books 
and the men that live from generation to 
generation, and grow not old, disclose to 
us the ample scope, the noble traits, the 
permanent attributes of humanity. 


Science has demonstrated that no fact 
is insignificant. The fundamental doctrine 
of Democracy is that all men are equal; 
but neither the laws of science nor the 
theory of government necessarily apply to 
art. Itis time that we should recognize 
that, although for the botanist a fungus is 
as interesting as a rose, the sathetic —non- 
botanical—interest in human nature imme- 
diately prefers one to the other; 80, too, 
that though all men should be equal politi- 
cally, they are not equal morally, or social- 
ly or intellectually; the able and noble will 
forever be of more interest than the imbecile 
and brutish. Not to recognize these truths 
is to betray a hopeless confusion. It does 
not follow, then,that the methods of science 
are the methods of art; nor would such a 
supposition be advanced in any period of 
great artistic productiveness. 1t ie popu, 
lar now because our novelists possess the 
qualities of the scientist rather than of the 
artist. This is a scientific age, to be sure; 
and, therefore, we are blessed with scien- 
tific clothes-pins, scientific boot-jacks and 
scientific novels. Genius once went to the 
making of a great painting or book; but 
our scientific brethren have cured us of 
that delusion by declaring genius is no 
more than an acceleration of molecular 
movement in the cerebral organs. The 
equipment of the realistic novelist is not 
expensive—a scalpel, an instantaneous pho- 
tographic machine, a knowledge of stenog- 
rapby, a tape-measure and a microscope; 
he needs no more, unless it be a roll of 
sand-paper for polishing. And, considering 
his tools, he turns out very fair books, of 
the scientific, realistic variety, But he 
must not expect those persons who are not 
fanatical worshipers of a theory to.agree 
-wita him that his art is really finer than 





that of the masters, or that this recent 


Realism has contributed anything of perma- 
nent value to fiction, or that it is even a 
new and conquering discovery. Every 
one has visited Madame Tussaud’s most 
Realistic collection of wax figures, and has 
been amused by them; but suppose we 
were asked to confess that they are finer 
than the master-pieces of Greek sctilpture? 
We all recognize the merits and usefulness 
of photography; but do we, therefore, 
assert that a photograph excels a portrait 
by Titian or Rembrandt? After all, true 
Realism is as cld as Homer and Job and 
as recent as George Eliot; it is the char- 
acteristic of every vital work. Its creator 
is the Imagination. Even the claims of 
the pscudo-Realists in regard to power of 
observation cannot be allowed. Were 
Shakespeare and one of their number—Mr. 
Howells, for instance—to walk down Broad- 
way together, does anybody doubt which 
of them would have observed the most 
widely, the most deeply, the most truly? 
PHILADELPHLA, Pa, 





EARTHQUAKE THEORIES AND 
WALL STREET AFFAIRS, 


BY HENRY OLEWS. 








Watt Srreet is the financial center of 
this country as much as London is recog- 
nized to be the financial center of the 
world -at the present time. Hence it is 
really the heart of the nation, through 
which its financial blood flows to invigor- 
ate and impart new life to every section of 
the land. Hence, also, every section and 
city has an influence on Wal) Street. When 
the Chicago fire occurred it immediately 
created a panic. When a calamity occurs 
at any part of the country, the shock is first 
felt in Wall Street. When a large failure 
bappens,as that of a bank or important rail- 
way in any other locality, the influence is 
at once imparted to Wall Street. This is 
owing to the fact that Wall Street is the 
recognized and only market for securities 
of every description.. All sections are de- 
pendent upon it, because it controls the 
money market. It is the great connecting 
link of the financial transactions of the 
whole country. A probable disaster through 
fire, like that which occurred at Chicago, 
is now no longer a terrorto the street or 
to the country, as was the case for a long 
time after that terrible calamity; for the 
reason that methods have been adopted for 
the purpose of restricting the conflagration 
and confining it to narrow limits. . Fires 
which occur now are soon extinguished, 
and it is unlikely that they can play. such 
havoc as they have done in the past, The 
possibility, with our enlarged experience, 
of taking precaution against those various 
calamities has robbed fires of former 
terrors. Scienee and machinery have fur- 
nished us with the means of grappling with 
them. 

But the one great and now very alarm- 
ing exception which seems to defy the 
power of science and every human precau- 
tion is an earthquake. This remarkable 
phenomenon has awakened great interest 
and inspired terror in the minds of the 
people at the present tite, because the ex- 
hibition of its destructive powers is fresh 
in our memories on account of its 
terrific visitation at Charleston. Hence, 
in the minds of many people, the 
fear exists that. some other section of 
the country may be stricken at any moment 
with a similar overwhelming disaster. It 
is the insidious and uncertain nature of 
the calamity that strikes the mind with 
awe. There is no possibility of anticipat- 
ing it or making the least provision to 
avoid its dreadful consequences, The 
Charleston earthquake wiped out over ten 
millions of property. It came like a thief 
in the night, and before morning the greater 
portion of the city was a mass of ruins. 
When we reflect on'the extent of the des- 
truction of property it is marvelous how 
few people were killed~only about one 
hundred, and oply two or three hun- 
dred were wounded. One of the greatest 
wonders. why this calamity should 
have occurred at Charleston, is that part 
of the city has stood for nearly two 
centuries, and the recent earthquake has 
been the first it has experienced. Another 
_cprious circumstance is that the disaster “ 
should have occurred on so large a scale 





the region of any volcano. This clearly. 
demonstrates the fact that the old ‘‘ volcano” 
theory of earthquakes is thoroughly ex- 
ploded, and we must seek for their causes . 
and explanations in other quarters, . Al- 
though Wall Street has not been governed | 
by any known law of eartkquakes except 
as regards the fluctuation of the propertiés 
ina bear market dealt in at the Exchange, 
yet a great number of Wall Street habitues 
as well as othet business men are begin. 
ning to think seriously on the subject of 
earthquakes, and are attempting to pené- 
trate their causes. Reflecting upon the 
upheaval, or rather the settling down of 
Charleston, [ have come to the conclu 
sion that similar disasters may be looked 
for in other localities, hitherto not subject 
to them and considered by scientists abso- 
lutely fr3e from these phenomena, at least 
on 80 large a scale. These peculiar dis- 
turbances that now seem to make life so 
precarious on this planet, I attribute to 
the innumerable and the largely increasing 
excavations going on in various parts of 
the country in different mining operations 
which displace the underpinning of the 
surface and cause it to sink beneath the 
weight which itcarries. Of all the great 
mining industries which conspire to pro- 
duce earthquakes, I think that of oil plays 
the most important part, and is the most 
treacherous in its operations beneath the 
surface of the earth. The pumping of eil 
from the bowels of the eurth bas been go- 
ing on for thirty years in this country in 
several districts. I believe it is not too — 
large an estimate to state that in that time 
an enormous lake of oil has been removed, 
that would probably fill the basin of Lake 
Erie or Ontario. That fluid made its way, 
probably, some of it from long distances 
in subterraneous rivers before reaching the 
place where the nature of the soil permitted 
it to gush through a shaft to the surface as 
it does in such abundance in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania. Some of those under- 
currents may have come from other states 
percolating through and disintegrating the 
soil in their passage for hundreds of miles, 
until they found an outlet on the principle 
that all fluids have a tendency tw find their 
level. There may bea great underground 
reservoir of this oil, which has taken many 
years to penetrate through the earth, owing . 
to the tendency stated, cleaving on its sub- 
terraneous journey fissures through ranges 
of mountains and thus loosening the earth — 
and taking away the support from the sur. | 
face wherever it has penetrated. The fluid ~ 
percolating through various strata of clay 
and rock, has displaced these in its course, 
Owing to this displacement, there must of | 
necessity be a settling down of the land in 
thé various regions tbrough which the oil 
has passed, which will, of course, differ in 
degree owing to the density of the rock or 
clay. If the earth should be of a pulpy, 
soft nature, the settling will be greater, 
and when it happens to be the foundation 
of a town or city, the catastrophe will also 
be greater in proportion to the degree of 
consistency of the earth. It 1s presumable, 
therefore, that some of the strata beneath 
the foundation of Charleston is of this 
pulpy, yielding charscter, and, hence, great _ 
was the fall of that city. 

When New York was visited by the 
earthquake in 1884 and at various othet 
times, there was ouly a moderate shaking 
up, comparatively speaking. -Why?~ Be« 
cause its sub-struciure is solid stone to an 
immense depth, even lower than the depths 
of the ocean, Of these subterraneous 
rivers of which I have spoken, we have 
many other examples besides that of oil, 
and also proofs that they traverse great dis« 
tances, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Saratoga Springs. It is clearly demon- 
strated that in the case of tnose and other 
springs the waters must come from various 
sources and pass through many varieties of 
minerals before they arrive at their destinas 
tion and thus receive the combination of © 
elemeuts which impart to them their medi- — 
cinal qualities. Tnen there are numerous 
instances of this remarkable power of water 
in the case of those monstrous landslides in ~ 
mountainous regions, such as the A'ps. - ly 
the act of attempting to find its level, too, 


breaking up: rocks, equ} in its mantfestas 5 
tion to a powerful expiosive, Thus we sé6 





there, as the locality is so far removed from 


the great influences that are at work every» 
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where capable of producing earthquakes 
without the necessity of resorting to the 
voleavic theory, and without the ald of fire. 
In further illustration of this theory of 
earthquakes, let us suppose that one of 
thdse immense oil lakes, which must exist 
in the bowels of the earth, should be situ- 
ated beneath a mountain where it had been 
undisturbed for ages; but through some 
recent disturbing cause—most likely that of 
excavating, to which I have referred—it be- 
gins to find an outlet through various fis- 
sures. When once started, this great mass 
of fluid matter begins to go with a rush, 
forcing innumerable outlets, until the in- 
ternal Jake is in a measure exhausted. 
This creates an immense vacuum which 
deprives the mountain of a large portion of 
its support; hence there is a settling down, 
of several inches or several feet according 
to the nature and the solidity of the sup- 
port. It is this process of settling down 
and the struggle of the large masses of 
fluid to force its way out, that creates the 
rumbling noise resembling that of distant 
thunder and which also causes the tremu- 
lous and quiveriog motion felt at the sur- 
face of the earth, and still more distinctly 
in the houses, and most distinctly of all in 
the upper stories thereof. These effects 
may be produced at a great distance from 
the original cause of action, varying, of 
course, in their intensity according to that 
distance. Several of these effects have 
been distinctly experieneed in Charleston 
since the first great catastrophe, but show- 
ing that the cause is weaker and further 
removed than it was during the first fearful 
shock. 

The Charleston earthquake did not strike 
Wall Street with very great force. The 
very fact of its weak effect upon the great 
financial center of gravity created about as 
much surprise in the street, as the frightful 
shock itself did in a very different and op- 
posite mauner upon the people of Charles. 
ton. The reason that the great catastrophe 
which overwhelmed Charleston had go lit- 
tle effect on Wall Street was chiefly owing 
to the fact that comparatively little loss 
fell upon the corporations or the people 
connected with Wall Street interests. The 
loss of ten millions fell mainly upon the 
people of the doomed city alone. Only a 
small portion fell upon people located else- 
where, either in the North or the South. 
Had such a disaster happened in any of the 
large cities North, Eas: or West, owing to 
their intertwining connections with Wall 
Street, a panic would have been the result, 
not unlike the one which followed the 
Chicago fire. 

Earthquakes are likely to become the 
great disasters of the future most to be 
dreaded. Our population now comprises 
sixty millions which at the present rate of 
increas® will soon reach one hundred mil- 
lions. Among these there is a large propor- 
tion of go-ahead, driving men who are 
constantly diving down into the bowels of 
the earth to dig up the vast treasures which 
are there concealed. Through this lauda- 
ble enterprise the underpinning of the sur- 
face of our globe is being constantly dis- 
turbed, and though it is far from a consol- 
ing reflection, the time may come, and 
may not be far distant, when such calami- 
ties as that of Charleston may be as com- 
mon as railroad accidents are now. 

New Yor Crry, 





SOME ALPINE EXPERIENCES, 


BY JAMES H. TAYLOR, D.D. 





IAM nota mountaineer. I need not say 
so, however, for 1 am nearly proven a nov- 
ice in such matters by my venture of pen 
to paper, as if to catch and hold in some 
visible form, thoughts and images born of 
mountain scenery, yet drifting really, defi- 
ant of capture or expression. Mountains 
are monarchs, moving and mastering most 
those who can feel a thousand fold more 
than language cau limn. A brilliant Ori 
ental, who grew up among the Balkans. 
was dining with my family immediately 
after a visit to Niagara. Wild with enthu- 
siasm over our American wonder, he spon- 
taneously exclaimed: ‘‘3o grand!” ‘So 
magnificent!” ‘* The ice and the water so 
splendid!” “I was overwhelmed!” “J 
was carried away!” “I was lost!” ‘J 
did not know where I was!” “I did no, 
know what I was!” “J was Niagara!” 


So, to asensitive soul, mountain scenery 
cannot be expressed by a simple English 
word grand, or French magnifique, or Ger- 
man wunderschin. It so overwhelms as 
fairly to threaten the consciousness of per- 
sonal identity. Just what is scenery, and 
what is self—where scenery ends, and sen- 
tient being begins—even metaphysics might 
find it difficult to define. “I was Ni- 
agara,”makes a climax. Byron was feeling 
this when he wrote: 

“Are not the mountains, waves, and skies @ part 

Of me and of my soul, and I of them? 

. .. I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me, 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture. 1 can see 

Nothing to loathe in Nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain.” 

The last sentiment savors of that poet’s 
characteristic morbidness—bitter water 
from the fountains of self-contempt—and 
mars the naturalness of the expressiun as a 
whole. For, whether philosophically or 
not, it is quite buman, and may be harm- 
less, 80 to feel ourselves a part of Nature; 
akin to the worm and to the angels, to the 
sea, the mountain, the stars, almost blend- 
ing being with them all. True, out of the 
modicum of truth in this feeling, springs 
Pantheism, which is so fascinating to the 
mind, in which the poetic gets the better of 
the philosophic. But, though most errors 
begin in a germ of truth, we have no right 
to sacrifice the truth in a timid effort to 
avoid the error. And, misleading as Pan- 
theism is, itis yet true that, in the com- 
plex physical and psychical machinery of the 
universe, 1 am somehow involved with the 
mountain, the sea, the cloud, tbe angel, 
even the Creator and all lower organisms, 
and they with me, insomuch that I am 
sometimes hard pressed to say with Words- 
worth; 
“It is my faith the flowers feel.” 

In the midst of scenery or thoughts 
that thrill with delight, or silence with awe, 
one gets to feeling himself a part of the 
very joy or grandeur that overwhelms him. 
Hence the half lunacy under which sensi- 
tive souls are impelled to plunge down 
with waterfalls and precipices,or seem ready 
to fly. ‘*The mind of man is a musical in- 
strument, upon which all external objects 
are beating out infinitely complex harmo- 
nies and discords.”” Possibly, if the instru- 
ment were always in tune, the beating 
would bring out no discords. lt was less 
out of the mountains in their solitary iso- 
lation than out of Byron himself that came 
the many expressions which savor so un- 
mistakably of misanthropy, despite his dis- 
claimer: 

‘*To fly from, need not be to hate mankind.” 
Doubtless men may be in moods 
when it would seem a luxury to get as far 
from the haunts of men as the highest pin- 
nacle of Mont Blanc, or the more isolated, 
though less lofty, Matterhorn, and thence 
look as independently and coldly down; or 
when, as with Rousseau, the tortuous strata, 
scorched by upheaval fires and scarred by 
wild bolts from above, the unconquered 
hights, the defiant storms, death-dealing 
avalanches would suggest only revolution 
and war. 

But, though on the pure summit of the 
highest peak one be still very far from 
heaven, why may not mountain scenery 
strike a little mortal, in certain moods, 
with a simple awe that is at once natural, 
humbling and wholesome? Why may it not, 
in its aspect of the ‘‘ grand, gloomy and pe- 
culiar,” generate asort of sweet melancholy, 
which finds all the society it needs, for that 
hour, in the solitary and awful hights and 
depths, where Almightiness and eternity 
are so symbolized as to make human little- 
ness and ephemeralness healthfully im- 
pressive ? 

In an atmosphere all flocking with such 
thoughts, we turned our backs upon Cha- 
mounix and the beetling, brilliant brow of 
the awe-full Mont Blanc, wending our steps 
by way of Martigny, the Rhone, Visp, and 
along the stream of the same name, to Zer- 
matt, which with its immediate environs, 
was our special goal. The valley of the 
Visp startled us at every turn with some 
unexpected appeal through the senses, giv- 
ing wings to imagination, and impulse to re- 
flection. Now, its waters, white with the 
mist of the glaciers, were a wide-spread 
rush of suds atour level; but next, crowded 
into some narrow, craggy gorge, many 





hundred feet perpendicularly below our 





path, they went plunging and boiling 
along, seething as if in an effort at re- 
strained indignation for not, being allowed 
space in proportion to their power; then, 
maddened by resistance, and fighting an. 
grily their way among huge bowlders, which 
seemed creatures of life, sentinels, strug- 
gling to resist passage and block 
the way, sometimes holding one 
another in mutual arms,  8sus- 
pended threateningly above, and ready 
tobe hurled down upon the seething wa- 
ters, as they went tearing and roaring their 
victory over and under and . around, 
and out by some dark depth which the eye 
could not fathom. Next, a flash in the sun- 
light and a roar on the air turn = atten- 
tion to a cascade, at first slipping adown, 
like molten silver or unrolling ribbon, in 
the far away hight, too distant to be 
heard, mayhap 2,000 or 8,000 feet up 
toward some snow-capped summit, which 
freezes the sky; butthen, as it draws nearer, 
flying in ethereal wildness from some prec- 
ipice, a stream no longer, but an impalpa” 
ble veil, attached to a brow a thousand feet 
in the air, but swaying and ever lowering 
its filmy folds until they envelop in iri 
descent illusion the heads of the evergreens 
that skirt the mountain’s base and the riv- 
er’s rocky shore. 

Zermatt, with its immediate environs, is 
most impressively styled ‘‘ the sanctuary of 
the spirit of the Alp.” Streams from the many 
glaciers here combine to start the brawling 
Visp. The Matterhorn, a solitary crag, stands 
in pyramidal stiffness, a sentinel equally for 
heaven and earth, with base coiled about 
and folded solidly in by massive glaciers, 
thousands of feet deep, and apex seemingly 
sharp with eternal ice. In 1865 seven heroic 
mountaineers conquered, for the first time, 
his defiant pride. But he, as if taking 
vengeance for their momentary victory, and 
warning man never again to venture foot 
upon his haughty head, allowed safe return 
to earth to only enough to bear reliable 
testimony. Four graves, one of a clergy- 
man and one of an English lord, near the 
little church in Zermatt, became a monu- 
ment to the temerity of seven foolish en- 
thusiasts, as it then appeared. But since 
that, many successors, achieving the victory 
without disaster, have gained-for the 
pioueers in that fatal descent more of credit 
for courage than censure for temerity. 
Still the ascent of the Matterhorn is an 
undertaking fit only for professionals, and 
even they must hold life cheap and courage 
at a premium. 

But the Gorner Grat, though about 5,000 
feet above Zermatt, is for any plebeian to 
conquer, on foot or by saddle. The nerves 
need not be strong, but the lungs must be 
expansive to match the rarity of the at- 
mosphere about 10,000 feet above the sea. 
Uuless the ascent is made slowly and with 
frequent halts, giving the lungs time for 
adjustment to their new world, many a 
long breath will be pumped up with the 
feeling that it will be the last. But once 
at the top, pay for the climb comes in as if 
from the bountiful hand of him whose re- 
sources are without limit, and who, all the 
surroundings witness, makes no secret of 
his power or his skill. The clearness of the 
atmosphere that day was crystalline. Not 
a shred of cloud skirted the horizon, 
veiled a peak or darkened any gorge or 
valley. The deep recesses of the rocks 
where ‘‘the winds their revels keep,” 
all stood with open doors, save 
as now and then a gust, freighted 
with a wintry whirl of snow hid for a mo- 
ment the entrance to their myster.ous 
depths, full, to our fancy, of the spirits of 
storm, which, having beaten a retreat from 
their last battle with the sun in the open 
world, were here planuing a new cam. 
paign, thus keeping up, in perfection, a 
warfare which ever was, before we looked 
in upon them, and will continue when we 
shall have passed away. The crevasses in 
the glaciers at our feet, yawned wide and 
deep, gleaming in brilliant burnish far 
down as the eye could penetrate, but with 
no tongue between their emerald lips to 
warn of the certain death awaiting any who 
shouldallow the betrayal of their feet. We 
had passed many patches and fields of 
snow and ice on our way to the Gorner 
Grat, but, when there, found ourselves 
upon a bare rock which the sun had heated 
until we coveted a dash of the coolness that 





we could see must be abundant among the 
feathery peaks of Monte Rosa and others 
across the ravine, and _ still 5.000 
feet above us, It was a resplendent 
amphitheater. Standing on our centra, 
dome, and looking which way we would 
until we completed the circle, at every 
point the icy towers and spires and turrets 
and finials—an endless sea of them--gleamed 
and flamed into the face of their Creator, 
overwhelming us with their multitude and 
splendor. What smallness were we, central 
in the midst of such magnificence, looking 
miles down the long slope of Gorner Grat 
and up to the resplendent hights beyond. 
And as I thought of him who needed to 
exert but a very little of his strength build- 
ing up such megnificence, I was reminded 
also of that priceless Word in which he 
tells us whence all this came and for what; 
how it all ‘‘shall pass away” but his 
‘*Word shall not pass away.” Frail as a 
fly, indeed, I felt myself, and as small | 
when looking up to the Creator or out upon 
his works; yet there was something in the 
outg> aod cling of my soul to God that 
somehow assured me of that within which 
was firmer than those mountains because 
nearer to their Creator. It was the stay of 
my soul in God. For, as Archbishop 
Leighton has it, ‘* The firmest thing in this 
inferior world ia a believing soul.” 

Turning myself as on a pivot, to survey 
once more the jeweled crown, many miles 
in diameter, which seemed to rest ou the 
outer rim of the dome where we stood, I 
thought of the sainted D’Aubigne when, 
wandering among the wonders of the Lon- 
don Crystal Palace, he came upon a superb 
edition of the Holy Scriptures. He halted, 
held it up and exclaimed: ‘* This surpasses 
all the other treasures in the palace of the 
Queen. 
ing place where all the world might gather, 
and then a voice equal to the task of pro- 
claiming, so all might hear, the matchless 
value of the Word of God.” Such a *‘ stand- 
ing place,” and ample amphitheaters the 
Gorner Grat seemed tobe. And with actual 
tears of gratitude to him whose ‘‘ righteous- 
ness is as the great mountains,” and who in 
that righteousness gave his Word and Son to 
speak and save that which, *‘ though lost,” 
is of more value than all physical creation, 
I bade adieu to a spot which will ever seem 
sacred because of the presence of God 
there converting it all into an altar of 
homage, praise and love. 

Roms, N. Y. 
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THE GOSPEL RIVER IN INDIA. 


THE FLEET-FOOTED TRACI. 











BY JACOB OHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D. 





Tue Gospel river now being turned in 
upon India to irrigate its spiritual deserts 
has been the theme of two preceding arti- 
cles. In them I spoke of some of the side 
chanrels and distributing rivulets for 
bringing its waters within reach of all her 
inhabitants, referring particularly to our 
use of Christian school-books and story- 
books for the young, and to the use we 
make of the Gospel in song. 

Taen there is the all-pervasive tract, that 
goes wherever the alphabet is known. This 
is an agency of which we make extensive 
use. Tracts are issued in every variety of 
form, on every phase of Christian truth, 
in all the languages, at all prices and no 
price, and circulated in every imaginable 
way. 

The leaflet, or single-page tract, Is scat- 
tered broadcast, printed on a little slip of 
fancy-colored paper to attract the eye, or 
on a larger leaf when the subject requires 
more space, sometimes in prose, sometimes 
in poetry, some in parable, some in prov- 
erb, some in questions, some in brief Bible 
story, all designed to excite interest and 
provoke further inquiry, and all sent, like 
the rain, gratuitously through the towns, 
the villages, the markets, the fairs. But 
are they not misused? Yes; they are, very 
often. Does every clover seed sprout that 
is sown upon the field? The leaflet has 
been used by the bazar man to wrap up 
snuff for bis customer at the fair; and when 
the customer, in his distant home, has un- 
wrapped his spuff, he has read the wrap- 
per, neatly printed in his own language, 
and, reading it and pondering it, he has 
been led to seek for further light; and, 


Would that I had a central stand- . 
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through that merchant’s use of that leaflet, 
he has been brought to Jesus. 

The tickets which we give the patients 
at our mission hospitals and dispensaries 
are really little leaflet tracts, I have lying 
before me one in the Telugu language, of 
which I have myself printed thirty thou- 
sand and given them to patients that have 
come for treatment. It is the size of a 
gentleman’s visiting-card, and has two 
leaves. It is printed en thick, strong pa- 
per that will not wear out. On the front 
page, with ornamented border, is printed 
** Madanapalle Free Hospital,” with blanks 
for number, date, and patieat’s name, By 
that number he is registered, and his dis- 
ease, symptoms and treatment are entered 
inthe book. This ticket is given to the 
out-patients. Each time he comes for fur- 
ther treatment or for more medicine, the 
patient must show this ticket. They keep 
them very carefully, often for years, lest 
perchance they want to come again and 
need this as an introduction. As the pa- 
tient is registered and receives his number, 
he seats himself to awuit his turn for treat- 
ment, and opena his folded ticket to see 
what directions it contains inside. As this 
may be the only glimmering of truth that 
some will have in the villages from which 
some of these patients come, a hundred 
miles away, I prepared the most concise 
statement of Christian truth I could and 
printed there. He reads: 

“There is but one true God. He created, con- 
trols, and preserves all things that exists. He 
is sinless, Butwe are filled with sin. He, to 
take away our sin, sent his own Son, Jesus 
Christ, into this world asa Divine Redeemer. 
That Divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ, gave his 
life as a propitiatory sacrifice, and now, whoever 
believes on him, and prays to him, will receive 
remission of sins, and eternal life. This is what 
the True Véda, the Holy Bible, teaches us.” 

He turns over to the last page, and finds 
a quotation from one of their favorite 
Telugu poets, who wrote six centuries ago. 
For we like, as did Paul, to clinch a truth 
by saying: ‘‘One of your own poets has 
said.” He reads in Telugu: 

“The soul defiled with sin, what real worship 

pays it? 
The pot unclean, the cookery, who eats it? 
The heart impure, though it essays devotion, 
Can Deity receiveit? Nay, nay. Be pure, O, 
man.” 

And we add below this: ‘To give us 
this very purity of heart spoken of by your 
poet, our Divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
came into this world. Believe in him.” 

Fifty miles and more from Madanapalle, 
as I have been traveling, a man has seen 
me, run into his house, and quickly come 
out again holding out one of these tickets, 
in some instances several years old, as 
shown by the date, and claimed acquaint- 
ance, a3 a former patient of mine, and that 
ticket has served as an excellent introduc- 
tion to my preaching there and then to all 
the people of his village. 

These tickets are read. I met upon the 
highway, one day as I was traveling, 
twenty miles from home, a Brahmin who 
stopped me, and asked if I were not the 
missionary doctor from Madanapalle. He 
said that one of my patients had taken 
home his ticket to his village, eighty miles 

away, and that he had seen it and read it 
and read it again, and now he had come in 
on foot all that way to ask me more about 
that ‘‘True Véda,” and that Jesus Christ 
set forth in that little ticket, Those tickets 
pay. 

Next to the gratuitous leaflets we have 
small tracts printed in book form, with 
colored paper cover, and sold for one pie, 
or quarter of a cent, or two pies, or three 
pies each. We sell as many as we can in- 
stead of giving them away; for if a Hindu 
pays cash for a thing, he thinks more ot it, 
keeps it more carefully, and perhaps will 
lend it more widely, than if he gets it for 
nothing, 

_Then there is the series of Bible narra- 
tives with full page pictures printed in 

octons, I chance to have lying before me 

The History of Joseph” in that form. 
There are seven full page colored illustra. 
lions and nine pages of narrative, These 
are sold for one anna, or three cents, each, 
and are very attractive to the Hindus, who 

- like bright colors, and the Oriental pictures, 

-with the characters in garb, that seem go 


at these Bible characters, that the Bible is 
not so very foreign a book after all; and so 
these colored picture tracts help to popu- 
larize the truth, and make the Hindus the 
more ready to read not only the narratives, 
but also the teachings of the Christian Bi- 
ble. Brief pictorial lives of Christ are thus 
published, and seeing that he was not a 
white Englishman in stiff English costume, 
but appeared and was arrayed much like 
themselves, they feel more drawn toward 
him, or less repelled, 

We have also a series of nicely printed 
wall pictures of the Bible characters, 
scenes and incidents. They are on stiff 
paper, about sixteen by twenty-two inches 
in size. The pictures are printed in colors 
in England, the picture covering one-half 
of the page, and the lower half left blank; 
and so they are sent out to Madras, where 
the Christian Knowledge Society prints on 
the story, or the explanation, in Telugu, 
Tamil, Canarese, or Hindustani, and mis- 
sion presses in other parts of India print 
the same in the languages of tueir districts. 
These, thus printed, are sold at six cents 
each. Some years ago I obtained a number 
of sets of these pictures, with the story, or 
explanation in the different languages read 
at Madanapalle, and hung them around the 
walls of our Free Rea ing Room, with an 
intimation that copies of any of them could 
be had for two anna, or six cents, each. 
It was not long before the Colporteur in 
charge came asking me to order another 
lot, as these had all been sold, and most of 
the purchasers had been well-to-do heath- 
ens, who gladly bought them, in spite of their 
Bible stories, to entiven the walls of their 
own houses. And many a time, as I went 
to see some patient in a high caste Hindu’s 
home, I found some of these pictures upon 
the walls, with the Bible story on them, 
where all the family could read. The In. 
fant Jesus at Bethlehem; the Boy Jesus 
in the Temple, talking with the gray- 
bearded priests; the Man Jesus, raising 
the widow’s son; the Christ Jesus talking 
with the woman at the well; all in their 
richly colored Oriental costume, appealed 
to their sympathies, attracted their atten- 
tion, familiarized them with Scriptural 
imagery, and made them the more ready 
to read the fuller accounts of the same in- 
cidents in the *‘ True Véda.” 

Larger tracts, of fifty or more pages, are 
yet sold for onecenteach. We always sell 
at or under cost, for our object is to circu- 
late as broadly as possible. We only obtain 
price enough to secure good usage for the 
tract. And are these tracts read? Some 
are not. Some are. 


Nearly forty years ago, such a tract 
called *‘ Spiritual Teaching,” written by 
Dr. H. M. Scudder, and published by the 
American Tract Society, found its way into 
a Telugu village, seventy-five miles north- 
west of my present station in India. It fell 
into the hands of one of the head men of 
the village. He wasahigh caste man, of 
noted probity of character. He read it, 
and then re-read it with more attention. 
It was the first that he had heard of any 
other religion than Hinduism. He had 
always longed for some help to get rid of 
his sin. This opened to him the way to 
secure such help. He read the tract to 
his wife and his little boys, and told them 
it was so good it must be true. He read 
it to his neighbors, and some of them also 
accepted itsteachings. At last he heard of 
a missionary who taught similar doctrine 
some seventy miles away. He went on 
foot across the then roadless coun- 
try, through the hills to the town 
where the missionary wassaid to live. He 
found him, told him what he had learned 
from the little book, and asked if it were 
true, and if he knew about the God ‘that 
had given his own Son to save us from our 
sins. He went back and brought his fami- 
ly with him to hear more of this wonderful 
news. They were all baptized by the En- 
glish missionary, and he placed his children 
in the mission school there, to be educated 
that they might help make known these 
glad tidings to his countrymen. In 18611 
buried the old patriarch in a Christian 
grave. He wasa man of strong faith and 
much prayer. He spent his last breath in 


sending up shouts of praise to his Saviour 
for sendivg this tract out to his village, 





strange to us, have a home-like look to the 
Hindus, and make them feel, as they look 


and through it saving him from his sins, 


under my direetion as preachers of the 

same Gospel. The elder was along time 

native preacher of the church at Palama- 

pair. In 1884, I stood by ‘his bedand saw 

him pass through the pearly gates. So 

much respected and beloved was he by all, 

that at his funeral, both at his house and at 

tke grave, there was, beside the Christian 

congregation, a large concourse of heathen 

and Mohammedans present, and many a 

tear dropped into his grave with the flower, 

or the handful of earth that each one, Hin- 

dus as well as Christians,reverently cast in. 

After the funeral a prominent Hindu said 

to me; “Sir, he was a man who never 
ceased to tell others of his Saviour. When 
he was sick in your hospital one of my 
family was also a patient in the same ward, 
and I was there a great deal. Every day, 
and often during the day, he would gather 
groups of patients and their friends around 
him, and read to them from his Bible, and 
talk to them of the love of Jesus Christ 
and of his willingness to take away the 
sins of all who would come to him and ask. 
Yes sir, he was a good man,and we Hindus 
too mourn over his loss.” 

This was accomplished by that one tract 
that found its way, all alone, into that dis- 
tant Hindu village. Thousands of Hindu 
souls in glory will point back to the leaflet 
or the tract that, wafted or borne to their 
distant homes, first told them of and 
bade them seek “‘ the river of the water of 
life.” 

Canaan CENTER, N.Y. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


Tue series of poriraits now on brief exbibi- 
tion at the American Art Gallery on Twenty- 
third Street should not fail of a visit from any- 
one who ventures to call himself a * good 
Ameriean.” And apart from their high historic 
interest, four or five of the pictures are well 
worth the attention of all who love good art. 
These include the famous Sharples portraits of 
Washington and his wife—a profile of Mrs, 
Washington and a profile and a full-face of her 
husband. 

Sharples was an English artist who was sent 
to America by Robert Cary, Washington's per- 
sonal friend and London agent, for the express 
purpose of painting these pictures, Romney, the 
best portraitist of his time in England, had 
been Sharples’s teacher and had recommended 
him to Cary. The portraits were begun at 
Mount Vernon, and Mrs, Washington's was 
finished there, though the General gave Sharp- 
les final sittings in Philadelphia. all three 
were sent at once to England, and there re- 
mained in the possession of Cary’s collateral 
descendants, until 1854, when they were loaned 
for exhibition to the New York Historical 
Society. The greatest interest in them was 
then excited, and through the exertions of 
Washington Irving and other prominent citizens 
they would have been purchased but that 
business complications in tne Cary family 
rendered their sale impossible. Some four 
years ago they were again sent over the water, 
doubtless in the hope that the Government 
would buy them for the nation. But though 
they were shown in many cities East and West, 
though their authenticity has never been dis- 
puted, though their artistic value is very evi- 
dent, and though Washington is portrayed in a 
way far more in accordance with our innate 
ideas of probability than upon any other canvas 
extant—not excepting those by Gilbert Stuart— 
they were again allowed to return to foreign 
keeping. Once more they are on American soil, 
Should their present exhibition in New York— 
unfortunately, but unavoidably, a very short one 
—prove the slightest vitality of interest on the 
public’s part, they will once more be shown in 
other cities. But if this is not the case they will 
immediately be returned to their owners who 
are unwilling to incur the great expense and 
risk of transportation and long exhibition in the 
face of utter public apathy, There is only one 
thing to be said about them—they ought to be 
purchased for the nation. It isa duty Congress 
owes to the people, to the memory of Washing- 
ton, and to its own reputation for patriotism 
and good sense, It does not need Washington’s 
assertion, in a letter to Cary: “It is agreed on 
all hands that his (Sharples’s) two portraits of 
myself are, #0 far as likeness gues, by far the 
best of the many made”; it does not need the 
strong preference expressed by Irving and many 
others in New York ; it does not need Emerson’s 
words from England, saying : ‘I wotld willingly 
have crossed the Atlantic if only to have looked 





Two of bis sens have since been laboring 


it does not need General Grant’s decision when 

he saw them not many years ago in Bng- 

land: “They are the likenesses of the man 

and anybody can see in that face 

all that we know him to have been,” 

It does not need any of this to  con- 

vince us, if we have eyes to see the canvases, 

or a heart to imagine their originals, thatthey 

are treasures of incomparable value; Stuart’s 

version of the great man’s face has, for want of 

a better, imposed itself upon us as the likeness 

to be respected, But as painting proper it is 

far beneath Stuart's best work; and this fact 

gives credence to the belief, which I think evéry- 

one must share, that Washington may—nay, 

must—have looked differently in life, Moreover, 

it is very well known that when Stuart painted 

him, his mouth was disfigured by a set of the 

clumsy and ill-fitting artificial teeth, carved out 

of a single piece of ivory, which were the best 

the science of his time could furnish, 

Inthe Sharples portrait we see him a little 

earlier in life, andthe mouth has much more 

the aspect it wears in the Peale portrait, painted 

at about the age of forty, The picture is life 

size and somewhat less than half-length, the 

hands not being visible. The right shoulder is 
turned a little toward the spectator, and the 
head turned a little over it, showing the face 
nearly though not quite full, with the eyes 
meeting ours. The pose is instinct with vital- 
ity, vigor and dignity—the bearing at once that 
of the soldier and that of the statesman, The 
dress is military—a blue coat with gold but- 
tons and epaulettes, a white stock and 
ruffle, the hair powdered, of course. The 
vivid blue of the deeply set, not large, but potent 
and expressive eyes, is familiar to us from the 
Stuart pictures; but the strong modeling of the 
cheeks and chin, revealing the bony structure 
beneath, the fine, though slightly depressed, 
line of the nose, and, above all, the beautiful 
expression of the vigorous, yet sympathetic and 
almost pathetic mouth—these are traits we find 
for the first time, and traits which for the first 
time convince us, to our entire satisfaction, that 
thus and so Washington must indeed have 
looked. Our eyes assist us a good deal toward 
forming our impressions of a man’s character ; 
and quite as much when they are turned on 
painted records as when they rest on living 
faces, I cannot but believe that if this por- 
trait and not the unsympathetic, somewhat cold 
—may I venture to say a trifle pompous and 
pedantic looking—face which Start left, had 
been known to us and believed in by us from 
childhood, our feeling toward Washington 
would have been different from that which 
many of us hava to-day; not more admir- 
ing, perhaps, but more affectionate, more rev- 
erent—altogether more human. Must it be that 
future generations shall be deprived of so unique 
an aid to sympathetic understanding? 

Moreover, as I have said, the work is delight- 
ful, simply considered as a work of art—a picture 
which, even if it had no name at all, we would 
gladly pay a good price for and gladly hang 
upon our walls to ‘‘live witb,” The handling is 
bold and clever, and though the shadows are a 
trifle dark—the result perhaps of age—the color 
and the tone of the canvas are quite admirable, 
The whites are treated on a very yellowish key, 
harmonizing beautifully with the deep brown 
background, the dark blue coat, and the virile 
complexion, which, I may add, shows none of 
that unnatural pinkishness which is so disturb- 
ing in the Boston original from Stuart’s brush, 

The profile of Mrs, Washington stands next in 
artistic as well as in historic interest. Here the 
white kerchief and cap and the blue-and-white- 
striped ribbon which encircles the latter are 
grayish, not yellowish, in tone; and as the back~ 
ground is very dark and the dress black, the 
general effect is rather somber, But it is very 
harmonicus and artistic none the less, and this, 
too, is a picture precious even apart from the 
personality it shows. The profile of the Gehera) 
is in civilian’s dress—black, with but little of 
the white collar and ruffle showing; and, 
though interesting too, has by no means the 
beauty or the charm of the full-face, 

Together with these three pictures hangs the 
only known portrait of Washington’s mother, 
Mary. Its history is too long to be given here, 
but may be unraveled (if one is possessed of pa- 
tience) from the somewhat confused pages of the 
catalogue, Suffice it to say that a portrait of his 
mother is known, from extant letters of hisown- 
to have hung, in a matilated condition, in her 
gon’s bedroom at the time of Sharples’s visit; 
that permission to have it repsired was refused 
because the General disliked to part with it, and 
feared repairing might mean alteration; that it 
disappeared after his death; that its existence 
in England was always believed in; that Emer- 
son tried in vain to find it; and that now it has 
been found, and its history satisfactorily traced, 
It was painted by an English officer named Mid- 
dleton, a few months before the birth cf Wash- 
ington; when sent to England was restored by 
an BR. A. named Bird; and has since been owned 
by.members of the Cary family. Its purely artistic 
value is by no.means 80 great as that of the Sharp, 
les three. But this value in high potency we may 
do without in presence of the only existing like- 
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she is too, with large, full, yet sweet, and re- 
fined features and majestic bearing, quite the 
sort of mother such a son should have had, and 
quite the sort that contemporary accounts of her 
beauty would lead us to expect. Her complexion 
is fair, and her hair light brown, rolled back over 
a low cushion in front, falling in a single large 
curl over the bare left shoulder which is turned 

oward the spectator, and tied with « bit of pink 
ribbon, Her low-cut dress is of a lilac shade, 
and a bertha of muslin and lace is tucked in 
around her neck, and tied in front. These four 
pictures, I repeat, will be sold, but will not be 
separated in the sale. Surely some one will be 
found to purchase them either for bimeelf or for 
the nation, if the nation's representatives refuse 
the privilege. 

When Sharples returned for the second time 
to this country he began a great number of por- 
traits of men and women wall known in the 
“upper circles” of the day. In many cases he 
made but outline sketches, to be completed when 
opportunity should allow, and he died in his 
home in Greenwich Street, New York, while a 
number were still incomplete. These were taken 
by his wife to Eugland and there finished by 
other hands. Now they are on exhibition here, 
together with the originals just named. 

A comparison is interesting, as proving the 
decadence of English art in the generation 
which came after Sharples, He was not well 
known as a painter, but his work is such that it 
charms the most critical eye. His unfinished 
canvases were completed by men of higher place 
in the world’s esteem than he—some of them by 
the famous Maclise—but are each and all in- 
ferior in every way to his own results. The 
Maclises are perhaps the worst of all— pinkish 
things, impossibly smooth of surface, distress- 
ingly orude in color, affectedly simpering some- 
times, in expression. Butthe names they bear 
and the costumes they wear give them great 
historic interest; and one is glad to see, more- 
over, that however travestied into the arpect of 
prune-box ornaments, these early aristocratic 
dames of ours must each and al] have been un- 
commonly lovely in the flesh, 

Among them hangs a portrait of Robert Ful- 
ton, better painted than most of the others; 
which is, I believe, the only likeness of him in 
existence. And still better painted is that of the 
great chemist and theologian, Priestley, whom 
Sharpies went to Philadelpbia to portray. The 
drawing is good and the expression lifélike and 
satisfying ; and though the scheme of color and 
tone is entirely different from that of either of 
the Washingtons, the handling makes one feel 
that Sharples himself had a great‘er share in it 
than in its companions, It is a good and inter- 
esting picture, a8 well asa pleasing likeness of a 
notable map. I may add that, in spite of the en- 
tire difference in the coloring of the two men, 
the growth of the hair, the shape of the forr, 
head and the line of the eyebrows in the Priestley 
reminded me very strongly of the same features 
in his great grandson, the late H. H, Richard- 
son, 

A curious and interesting addendum to this 
dollection of portraits is a picture with many 
figures of small size painted by the English 
artista Heath and Park, in illustration of the 
Knickerbocker army which Washington Irving 
describes, The canvas was sent to Irving at 
Bunnyside and engraved for his book, and then 
returned to England. We may not quite agree 
With bis exclamation; ‘Ob! how tbe brush has 
gone ahead of the goose-quill!” or quite regard 
it as a ‘miracle of art.” But it is cleverly 
painted, extremely humorous in design, accu- 
yately suggestive of Irving's intentions, and 
altogether a thing which should not be allowed 
again to leave our city. Iam greatly afraid of 
being tedious, but I feel I cannot insist too 
strongly upon the interest of this exhibition for 
every eye, or upon the duty which is laid upon 
every influential citizen by the presence on our 
soil of its principal treasures, 

New Yor Crrr. 


Sanitary, 
THE TORONTO MEETING. 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association was held, this 
year, for the first time in Canada. The Proy- 
ince of Ontario has taken the lead in sani- 
tary matters, and its chief city has in it very 
many active sanitarians. They gave a hearty 
welcome to the association, and even tempted 
it a little from its rigid adherence to the princi- 
ple of allowing no civic or social invitations to 
abbreviate the time for hearing papers and en- 
gaging in discuesions. The position of presi- 
dent was well filled by Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
of Massachusetts, and his scholarly and useful 
address was fully appreciated. Its subject 
was, ‘The Claims that Might be Made for 
Preventive Medicine and the Expectations we 
are Justified in Forming for the Future.” 
While recoguizing the advance that has been 
mado, he was careful to exclude from the re- 
gion of accomplished facts anything yet within 
the. boundaries of hypothesis or with date in- 
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upon the well-advised prominence given to the 
study of the infectious diseases, and the micro- 
organisms associated with them, he reviewed 
the strides of cholera, small-pox, yellow fever, 
scarlet fever, rabies and trichinosis, and the 
more promising recent facts as to them. 


Especial emphasis was laid upon the hopeful. 


claims of inoculation in yellow fever and 
rabies. Urgent plea was made that our Gov- 
ernment should come to the assistance of those 
who by experiments and clinical observations 
had shown their ability to be as great benefac- 
tors of their country as of mankind. 

The papers that were offered to the associa- 
tion, for the most part, showed a response to 
the call for papers of a thoroughly practical 
character, from persons of real study and ex- 
perience. For instance, two papers by Dr. 
Baird, of Wheeling, W. Va., gave the details of 
experiments as to the burning of night soil 
and the results, and also of a new method of 
making solid and impervious street pavements. 
Every city inspector listened with great inter- 
est tothese hopeful solutions of vexed prob- 
lems, There is reason to believe that the deal- 
ing with refuse bas made great progress dur- 
ing ube last year, in some of our cities, Papers 
on the disposal of sewage, while not reveal- 
ing much that was new, gave great satisfaction 
to the citizens of Toronto, who are now seek- 
ing to determine how they may receive pota- 
ble water from the lake, and yet use it asa 
discharge for sewage at points eo distant as 
to involve no risk, The discuseions of Engineer 
Jordan, of Maine, Colonel Waring, of New- 
port, and several others, showed how closely 
the laws of currents and counter-currents, of 
deposits. etc., could be determined. Professor 
Johnson, of Chicago, offered some valuable 
data as showing what an economy It is to re- 
duce death rates by effective sewerage. 

A resvlution by Dr. Van Bibber, of Balti- 
more, as to alcohol, had the usual reference. 
In addition, the president of the association 
commented upon the great importance of 
some decided action, A lengthy but very val- 
uable paper by Professor Chaillé, of New Or- 
leans, on the evils of alcohol, could not be 
read or discussed for want of time. Having 
had occasion to glance over it, the present 
writer knows that, when published in the 
** Transactions’”’ it will be regarded as a most 
timely and valuable contribution to the physi- 
cal and social aspects of this great question. 

The subject of inter-state nutification of dis- 
ease gave rise to very extended and earnest 
discusssion. Dr. Holt, of the State Board of 
Health of Louisiana, detailed his experience 
with the Biloxifever, Others followed with 
illustrations as showing that in times of 
threatening epidemic, or in preventing alarm 
crrumor as to any contagious diseases, the 
only remedy is confidence. This means that 
each board shall tell to every other board the 
truth, the wholé truth, and nothing but the 
truth. It was really inspiring to hear health 
officers who had passed through trying the ex- 
perieuces of small-pox, cholera, yellow fever, 
etc., insist upon the high honor involved amid 
the inducements to concealment, and note the 
fixed determination of Boards of Health to act 
in correspondence, 

A paper on the sanitary work of Memphis, 
by Dr. Thornton, was a detailed but accurate 
description of what sanitation had done for 
the city. The sewer system and other im- 
provements have secured a uniform falling off 
of the deathra‘e. The paper was of that kind 
of.exact analysis of facts wbi:h greatly en- 
courages health officers, and comes near toa 
demonstration of the pecuniary as well as so- 
cial and vital benefits of liberal expenditure 
for the public health, and the strict enforce- 
ment of sanitary laws. Colonel Hadden, the 
Mayor of Memphis, substantiated the details, 
and the association resolved to meet next year 
in the rejuvenated city. 

The most exciting discussion was over the 
report of the Committee on Rags, of which Dr. 
Bell, of New York, was Chairman. It involved 
great commercial questions, and showed a 
great diversity of opinion between leading 
health officers. Boston, New York and New 
Orleans health officers were at great variance, 
and so many otbers took part that the evening 
session of that day was prolonged past mid- 
night. 

Av excellent paper by D. E. Salmon, D.V.M. 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Wasbington, 
detalied some new experiments as to swine 
plague, and seemed to show that the very cul- 
ture liquids in which micro-organisms best 
multiply, confer immunity from the effects of 
the living germ, if injected into living animals 
after they have been sterilized by heat. The 


report of the Committee on Disinfectants 
gave descriptions of the best forms of disin- 
fecting a ee and still claims super-heated 
steam as the best disipfectant, Papers on the 
foodand milk supply, or food in its relation to 
the distribution of wealth, and on “the best 
methods and appara 





Science, 


Tue son of Scienge follows with filial confi- 
dence bis parents’ track. Itmay yesterday have 
led him to look on evolution as a fixed fact, 
while te-day the way seems through fields where 
grow forms apparently the same yesterday as to- 
day and forever. Dr. Schweinfurth's botanical ex- 
ploratious among,Egyptian tombs are among the 
most recent experiences in the latter direction ; 
but the evolutionist, with science only for bis 
guide, welcomes them as warmly as if they were 
advocates of his own canse, The chaplets and 
garlands and funeral flowers of the Egyptians, 
wrapped up with the bandages and hermetically 
sealed in their tombs, are found to be as well 
preserved asin the best modern herbarium, and 
when soaked, dried and properly pressed out, 
have their colors so well preserved as to shame 
mapy a herbarium of the present time. He has 
been able to determine fifty-nine species of 
plants, and though over 4,000 years have elapsed 
since they grew in Egyptian fields and gardens, 
he cannot tracethe slightest depariure from 
the forms of to-day, Other investigators bave 
found a few materials of much greater 
antiquity than these, Mariette obtained 
barley from a Sakbaran tomb of the fifth 
dynasty, just the same, apparently, as the 
barley of to-day; yet these must be 6,400 years 
old, or pretty near the time fixed by Dr. Adam 
Clarke for the original creation of all things. 
Those who have reason to side with the good 
Doctor's calculation may safely affirm that there 
has been no material change in the order of 
things since the beginning of the world, SBiill 
the evolutionist has bis chance at the same facts, 
He will insist that the world is older than it 
looks, that sixty centuries are as but a day, and 
that as he can show new forms that must be re- 
garded as good and distinct species that have 
certainly come into existence in comparatively 
recent times, Schweinfurth’s fac's may ratber be 
taken as evidence of the persistence of forms 
than as against the introduction of new 
opes. But both sections welcome the facts. 
Among the plants are the common red poppy of 
Europe, the blue larkspur, one of the common 
docks of the East, the present field mustard of 
Europe, the bur clover, or medicago, which, in- 
troduced from Europe, is to-day at once a bless- 
ing to the sheep-raiser and a curse to the wool- 
grower of the Californian plains, the pretty blue 
African water lily, or nympb#:, and the wild 
celery. Dates, figs, grapes, and other fruits are 
there just the same, even to the lobings of the 
leaves as we have them to-dav, with marks of 
insects on them, bothering the Egyp'ian garden- 
ers as the insects bother the fruit growers of our 
own time, The facts are extremely interesting, 
and science lovers everywhere are wholly indif- 
ferent as to where they may lead them. 





...-To American botanists mainly is due the 
credit of the discovery that whether a plant bo 
male or female, or a flower on the plant be male 
or female, is a mere question of nutrition, The 
primary cell seems capable of developing t> an 
individual of either sex according to the amount 
of nutrition it assimilates, and this assimilation 
may depend on the quantity of nutrition actually 
at command, or the ability of the cell to profit 
by it. In coniferous trees the female flowers, 
ultimately the cones, are only borne on branches 
which have plenty of light at command and are 
endowed with vigorous vitality. When these 
branches become overshadowed, or weak from 
age, they are given up to male flowers only. In 
Indian corn and similar plants, the ears are lo- 
cated where the most favorable conditions for 
nutrition exist, the male flower or tassel, form- 
ing merely the ‘‘tail end” of the stalk. Nu- 
merous facts of this character have been collected 
closely connecting the female flower with full 
nutrition, and the male flower with a more Jim- 
ited supply in the primordial stages of their 
existence. European observers continue to 
record facts sustaining these views. Among 
the latest isa paper by Hoffmann in the Bo- 
tanische Zeitung, for 1885. He sowed seeds of 
numerous kinds of diccions plants closely to- 
gether, so as to give little food to each plant, 
and the same plants thinly, so as to give each 
plant nearly all the food it could use, Where 
they were thickly sowed, he counted 283 males 
to 700 females. In the well fed lot there were 
but seventy-six males. In our own country the 
common rag-weed, Ambrosia, is a good illus- 
tration of this fact. In a potato or corn field 
where the plants grow very strong and vigor- 
ous, the proportion of female flowers are largely 
in excess of the male, and itis not uncommon 
to find plants with nothing but female flowers 
under these circumstances. But in fields where 
grain has been cut, and the rag-weed comes up 
in thick macses late in the season, and nearly 
starving each other, male flowers are very nu- 
merous, and some are wholly male. Female 
flowers are always few on each plant. 


...eW. A. Noyes, of the. Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., writes us that an 
error in this column for September 9th should 
be corrected. Inthe tést for nitrites read 
Sulphanilic acid instead of “sulphuric” acid. 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
PARR, Gruzert E., Perry, N, Y., resigns on ace 
count of severe injuries received in a fall. 
HERVEY, W. D., Amboy, Iil,, resigns, 
LEARNED, W. C., South Bend, Ind., resigns, to 
take effect Nov. 30th. 
LEE, Wit.1m, ord, in Pipe Creek, Ind, 
— C. H., called to Third ch., St. Louis, 
0, 
SKEEN, Franx, ord. in Gorhen, W. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALEXANDER, W. 8,, Boston, called to No. 
Ave, ch, Cambridge, Mass, 

ATTACK, W. D., Orion, Mich., resigns, 

BAILEY, G, H., Moravia, called to Franklin, 

BELT, 8. D., inst. in Woodland, Cal, 

CHEW, James, Atchison, invited to supply st 
Good Intent, Kan, 

CLARK, Soxomon, Plainfield, invited to supply 
at Goshen, Muss. 

DELZELL, 8, W., Lamar, accepts call to Brook- 
field, Mo, 

EDDY, Cuaganoz, St. Clair, Mich,, accepts call 
to North Middleboro’, Mass, 

FRARY, L. H,, Weymouth and Braintree, Massz., 
resigns. 

GOODSELL, D., Tulare City, accepts call to 
Westminster, Kan. 

HARRINGTON, M. O., Mound City, Kan., re- 
signs, 

HASSELL, Ricuarp, Fairfax, [a., resigns. 

HOWARD, J. F., Pitcher, N, Y., resigns, 

HUBBARD, W. H., Holycke, Mars., accepta 
call to First Presbyterian ch., Auburn, N, Y, 

HUBBELL, James W., Danbury, Conn., called 
to Mansfielc, O. 

HUGHES, E. P., Harporsfield, N. Y., ate-pte 
call to Sioux Rapide, Ia. 

LANSING, I, J., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Sa- 
lem St. ch., Worcester, Mass, 

MANNING, 8., Rushville, N. Y., accepts call to 
Wes.moreland, N. Y. 

MASON, J. K., Fryeburg, Me., resigne. 

MEAD, H. 1s., Cornwall, Conp., accepts call to 
Jackeonville, Fla, 

NEILL, Henny, Westfield, N. J., accepts call to 
Presbyterian cbh., Highland Park, 11), 

NEWBERRY, C. E., Steilacoom, called to First 
ch., Tacoma, W. T. 

NOBLE, T. K., Plymouth ch., San Francisco, 
Cal., resigns. 

RIGGS, Epwanp, defers return to Marsovan, 
Turkey, tili next spring. Meantime he will 
reside in Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

SANDERS, 0, M., Cheyenne, appointed Super- 
inteodent of H. M. Society of Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

SHERMAN, E. L, Oneida, Iil., accepts call to 
Sibley, Ia. 

SPENCER, J.G., Aurore, Neb., accepts call to 
Montrose, Col. 

STONE, C. A., Ravenna, O., accepts call to 
Second ch., San Bernardino, Cal. 

STONE, C. A,, Ravenna, O., resigns. 

TOMES, I. N., Big Rock, Is., resigns. 

WILLARD, J. L., Westville, Conn., called to 
Clarendon, Vt. 

WING, P. B., accepts call to Hopkiuton, Mars, 

= 8., Olivet ch., San Francieco, Cal., re- 
signs, 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, F. W., removes to Elkhart, Ind. 

ALEXANDER, Wm. A., removes from Franklin- 
ton to Wilmington, N. CO. 

CAMPBELL, D. K., of Macon City, accepts call 
to Litepfield, Ill. 

an R. E., removes to Oakland City, 
nd. 

HOWARD, B. E., ord, and inst, assistant pastor 
in Bay City, Mich. ; 

JANVIER, C. A. R., Trenton, called to First 
oh., Paterson, N. J. 

PAYNE, H. N., removes to Atlanta, Ga, 

PRICE£, R. T., removes to Wooster, O. 

RIGGS, Epwarp, D.D., moves from Bergen 
Point, N. J., to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

TORRENCE, J. W., D.D., Toledo, bas accepted 
cail to Ripley, O. 

—— I. T., removes to Hamlet, 

il. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADAMS. Henry A., Albany, elected first asst, to 
Dr. Dix in Trinity parish, New York Ciry, 

DECOMIS, Louis, becomes first, asst. in St, 
Ann’s, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

FISKE, Witt1am A., LL.D,, Bangor, Me., re- 
signs. 

FITTS, Pur A., accepts call io Anniston, Ala, 

GARDNER, C. H., Utica, N. Y., becomes Dean 
of Trmity Cathedral, Omaha, Neb. 

SPENCER, Wit11am G, Fort Collins, Col,, re- 
signs. 

TIBBALS, Cuanues A,, accepts call to Pember- 
ton and Vincentown, N. J. 

WALKER, AuBeRTR., accepts call to Sbrews- 
bury, Md. ; 

WHITNEY, Hosanr B., Clyde, N. Y.,accepts call 
to West Haven, Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BALLAGH, Witu1am H., inst in Reformed 
(Dutch) ch., Loa, N. Y. 

BARBER, E. B., Universalist, ord. in Waltham, 
Mass. 

DERR, 8. J., Lutheran, acepts call to Hamp- 
stead, Md. 


MILLER, E. D., Reformed (German) ch., Upper 
Sandusky, O., resigns. ; 

SCHMITZ, Wi1114m, removes from Pottersville, 
N. J., to Roxbury, N. ¥. 

VAN DEVENTER, J. ©.; called to Reformed 
(Duteb) ch., Nyack, N. ¥. 
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School und College, 


Ox Saturday, Oct. 2d, the corner-stone of 
the new astronomical observatory at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Mivp., was laid, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The new building will be 
eighty by one hundred feet in extreme dimen- 
sions, and is to be substantial and handsome 
structure of brown sandstone and preased 
brick. It will have two domes of steel, the 
larger thirty fect in diameter, the smaller six- 
teen feet, The equipment will consist of an 
equatorial of twen+y feet focal length, having a 
lens of sixteen or more inches in aperture, 
The equatorial now in use will be mounted in 
the smaller dome, and used for student’s work, 
A meridian circle is now in hand, manufactured 
by the Repsolds of Hamburg. This instrument, 
the first of its kind in America, will occupy one 
wing of the building, the present transit being 
mounted for prime vertical work, In rear of 
the building will be a commodious class-room, 
When completed, the observatory will be equal, 
it is thought, to any in the country, and, in 
gome respects, superior. In the accessories, 
such as clocks, chronographs, spectroscope, the 
observatory is now supplied with a full outfit. 
It is the purpose to devote the new equatorial 
quite largely to observations upon the sun, and 
to spectroscopic and photographic work. 





,..-Preaident Barnard, of Columbia College, 
says the entrance examinations are a source of 
great worry both to the faculty and the students, 
He had urged several years ago to the trustees 
the advantages of doing away with them, and in 
their place to accept the certificates of well- 
known and competent teachers, and to take the 
candidates for application on probation for two 
mootbs, At the meeting of the Alumni Agsocia- 
tion Frederick R. Coudert was elected president. 
The report of the Standing Committee stated 
that the first complete list of living Alumni had 
been made during the present year. The list 
includes 1,400 names, 


...-The freshman clase of the Illinois Wes- 
leyan Universitv, Bloomington, IlJ],, numbers 
fifty-five, the largest in the history of the Uni- 
versity. The other classes also receive addi- 
tions. The department of non-resident study, 
planned after the method of the London Uni- 
versity, has now 330 matriculants, scattered all 
over the world, and in wany callings in life, 


...-The corner-stone of the new Dormitory 
for fifty young ladies, the gift of D. M. Weston, 
Esq., of Boston, to D. L. Moody's school, the 
Norchfield Seminary, was laid at Northfield, 
Mass., on Wednesday, Oct. 13th, by William E. 
Dodge, Esq., of New York, with appropriate 
ceremonies. Many prominent speakers and 
evangelists were present, 


--.- Union Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), 
of Virginia, opened with about fifty-two stu- 
dents, which number had been increased to 
about fifty-six on the 3d of September, 


-...Hampden-Sidney College in Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va., just entering upon its one 
hundred and twelfth session, opened with about 
ninety students, 


-+-+The University of Michigan has a larger 
attendance than ever before, the number of 
students in the various departments being 1,342 


+-»-Franklin Academy (Franklin, Neb.), 
though only five years old, has tbree buildings 
and 126 students, and is doing good work. 


--.-Tufts College has an enrollment of 142 
students, an increase of seven over last year. 


--+» Wesleyan University, Middletown, bas six 
ladies in its freshman class, 








Hersonnlities, 


Tr is sometimes dangerous to be very posi- 
tive. Once on a time Prof. Jamez Hall, the 
Btate Geologist of New York, anda great author- 
ity on fossils, happened to hear Professor Wil- 
liams declare in a lecture that tha spirifer dis- 
junc'a and epirifer mesostrializ, two kinda of 
forsils, existed side by side in the same rocks, 
This brought Professor Hall to his feet, with the 
statement : “If any one will show me the two 
Spirifers side by side in the same rock, I will 
sacrifice my life’s work, I willgive up my repu- 
tation, eat my hat, and make the person who 
shows me the rock a present of my coat and 
boors.” Professor Williams said nothing; but 
took the first train to Ithaca, and returning the 
néxt day, came to the meeting and solemnly 
dumped a big box of rocks on the floor, It was 
consigned to Professor Hall in the following 
— + “ The enclosed rock contains the spirifer 

isjuncta and spiriter mesostrialis side by side. 
Yow have it. Please éat you hat and send me 
your coat and boots by express,” 


+++ Very amusing book of ‘* personal recol- 
lections,” is that published by Fraiilein Louisa 
Laaw, who me the companion and friend of 
‘atti from 1818 to 1877. Accord, 
her statement, Mme, Patti. 





her. One evcning, while they were sitting chat- 
ting alone, he innocently mentioned that Paris 
reported them to be engaged—and he laughed: 
‘* Very well—why not? I should be very happy, 
I am sure,” returned Adelina; and, with some 
pleased confusion, the Marquis accepted her 
hand then and there. His happiness was not 
destined to last long. 


.-.-Lord Palmerston, riding in the New For- 
est, asked a lime-burner his name, and learned 
that it was Purkiss. He then asked if he was 
descended from the lime-burner of his name 
who carted away the corpse of William Rufus, 
and Purkiss eaid, Yes.” Mentioning this, 
Palmerston said: “I have had the honor of 
conversing with an honest workingman, who is 
descended from the oldest family and bears the 
oldest surname in England.” This is a histori- 
cal fact. 


..--A droll story—and quite characteristic— 
is current of Lord Randolph Churchill. Having 
an appointment with a peer whose secretary did 
not know him by sight, that gentleman made a 
mistake ; and when Lord Churchill came into 
the room, the secretary walked up to him, ex- 
claiming: **Ah, Mr, Jones, I believe? His ,vrd- 
ship expects you, sir.” Lord Randolph drew 
himself up and angrily demanded: ‘‘ Sir! Doi 
look like a man by the name of Jones?” 


...-Mr, Stockwell, who owns the almost un- 
known island of Anticosti, has been interesting 
London people in it, and hopes to have it colo- 
nized. Contrary to current opinion, he says it 
is not altogether bleak and inbospitable, but 
fertile in soil and genial in climate, and able to 
support a population of 300,000 instead of only 
2,000, as at present, 


....Cardinal Simeoni announces that the re- 
cent reports that Father Ulysses Mori, a priest 
now traveling in this country, is a special secret 
emissary of the Vatican and the Propaganda, 
are absolutely unfounded, and that, further- 
mere, such a papal spy would bea useless per- 
sonage in the Church, 


Bebbles. 


..--If marriage is a lottery, love letters ought 
not to be allowed in the mails, 








«».. Teacher: ‘‘Hane, name three beasts of 
prey.” Hans; ‘Two lions and a tiger.” 


-.-.* Bessie, temper is an awful thing. You 
ought to get rid of it.” ‘Why, mamma, only 
yesterday you told me to keep it.” 


....Bill (to friend): ‘Say, Jack, is your watch 
going?” Jack (who had visited the sign of three 
balls); ‘No, my friend, it’s gone,” 


-e»-Evarts recently remarked to a clerk: 
‘Mark my words,” and the clerk, though indus- 
trious and willing, threw up the place, 


.-..A phrenologist says that ‘‘ fullness under 
the eye denotes languege.” When the fullness is 
Caused by another man’s fist it denotes very 
bad language generally, 


...-An agricultural exchange thinks that the 
old-fashioned plow is soon destined to become a 
thing of the past, We have often thought it was 
being run into the ground. 


.... “Mr, Hardup, it’s a pity you couldn't fol- 
low the earth’s example,” said Mr, Cashby to an 
impecunious friend. ‘How do you mean?” 
** Well, settle once in a while.” 


....On the steps of the City Hall,—1st City 
Hall Magnate; ** Will there be war in Boolgaria, 
d’ye thiak, Mulcahy?” 2d CO. H. M.: ‘War, is it? 
Not if the Bazar of Roosha knows himself, ’m 
thinkin’.” 

At the Club.--*‘ Has Major Snaffles been in this 
evening, Steward?” ‘No, sir; be’s not been 
bere for a month, ir.” ‘Is his absence due to 
sickness?” ‘*No, sir, but his bills is due to the 
treasurer ; which I think it’s the reason, sir,” 


....“*Do you know thst Nigster isso weak 
that he can’t stand alone?” asked the Judge, 
‘‘ Mercy, no!” replied the Major. ‘* What is the 
matter with him?” ‘ Why, I asked him if he 
could stand a loan of #5, and he said he 
couldn’t.” 


... Clara (Bobby’s big sister): ‘I heard Fa- 
ther calling youa little while ago, Bobby.” 
Bobby: ** Did he say Robert or Bobby?” Olara: 
* le said Robert.” Bobby (with a serious look 
in his eyes): ‘*Then I guess I'd better see what 
he wants.” 


....Jones’s wife has a place for everything and 
a good reason for keeping the thing in that par- 
ticular place, She keeps a vial of quinine pills 
in the kitchen ciock, presumably in order that 
that standard tonic shall prevent the clock from 
running down. 


+++-Professor (who has told the young men to 
bring in gn essay on an orignal subject): ‘Well, 
Mr. .Saundery, what have you got to-day?” Col 
legian (who has spent the summer as s waiver at 
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VESTIGES OF NAUKRATIS,* 


BY PROF, JOHN A PAINE. 











Down to less than two years ago the 
site of this famous city of Naukra- 
tis was unknown. Nobody, even 
among the wisest of scholars, could 
tell where it rose, flourished and fell so 
completely as to be concealed from human 
ken. A position had been advocated by ar- 
gument at another locality, Sa el-Hajar; 
but the moment investigation was made 
this turned out to be the seat of Sais, the 
capital of lower Egypt in the days of the 
Greek. 

But the true locality was pointed out to 
Mr. Petrie, by a tell-tale inscription at 
Nebireh, on the west of the Canobic arm of 
the Nile, a short distance southwest of Sa 
el-Hajar, Sais; or southeast of Damanbar, 
the ancient Egyptian Tema en-Hor; and to- 
day, only alittle northeastward from the 
station Tell el-Bardd upon the railway 
from Alexandria to Cairo, This tell-tale 
inscription was quite enough to turn any 
archeologist's head, and we can easily 
pardon the diecoverer’s wildness at the mo- 
ment respecting which he says; ‘I al- 
most jumped as I read”: 

“The citizens of the city Naukratis (decree 

Hehiodérus Son of Doridn, lover (of his town 

to be 

The priest of Athena for life (and the 

Keeper of records, on account cf his virtue and 

{good will 

Toward her (the city).” 

It is, witbal, a beautiful specimen of 
epigraphy, in clear, square and systemati. 
cal letters, dating from some Ptolemaic 
age, possibly one of the earliest. It re- 
veals #n unsuspected shrine of Minerva. 
But the period of active habitation at the 
spot is not left uncertain by similar monu- 
ments, one of which names the contempo- 
rary ruler: 

* This statue of Neilussa, spouse of Parthenopai(cus 

And our mother, we set up inthe Temenos: 

Not envy but emulation is begotten in men, of 

other men 

Who set up the statues of both their parents, 

Ptolemeus Neus Dionysus being king.” 

The Ptolemy XI, Auletes, here referred 
to, reigned from B,C. 80 to B.C. 51. A 
second short record is dedicated to the 
same ruler. 

Other inecriptions strikingly confirm 
some of the statements of written history. 

For example, Herodotus had told us that 
the Greeks of Augina raised here a temple 
to Zeus—and a monumental tablet appears 
dedicated, Ac OBaiy, ‘to the Theban 
Zeus.” 

He also had declared that the Milesians 
built a temple to Apollo here, and the en- 
closure of the temenos of Apollo has already 
been found, together with about three 
hundred and fifty inscribed dedications to 
this deity. Most of these run, ‘AréAAwvo¢ 
eiut, **L am of Apollo,” or 'AréAAw cob eit, 
**O Apollo, Iam thine,” referring to the 
sacredness of the object dedicated; and 
['0 deiva] p'avéOnne, rondAawn, ** (S80 and 80] 
dedicated me to Apollo,” referring tv 
the act of offering. Of which the two first 
will at once suggest the parallel phraseology 
of the apostle, "Ey pév eiue Mabdov, "Eye dé 
'Aréddw, **Each ope of you saith, I am 
of Paul; and I of Apollos”; and with a 
significance not wholly dissimilar. How. 
ever, to complete the corroboration of 
Herodotus, mapy of these dedications read, 
rg 'AréAdun ty MiAnoiy, To Apollo the 
Milesian,” while the character of the 
letters employed conforms to the Milesian 
alphabet. 

The religious notions of the people are 
also revealed in a singular elegiac epitaph, 
running to this effect: 

“I was no chamber sprinkled with saffron, to 
lead thee in wedlock 10 the love-breatbing bow- 
er of thy bride, Herakleides, son of the much 
honored Obairemon; but I charioteered thee to 
the abode of Lethe, ©" co 

“And thy whitée-haired father, alas! mourned 
and beat his breast; near-the tomb, and ‘all the 

Nivakaris: Po ’ . 
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roast pork, fish, and corn-beef hash,” 


city bemoaned thy fate of heavy woe; even Her- 
mes grieved to lead thee away, all undeserving. 
“Yet the youth had no power to escape, but 
hatb, not without the Fates’ decree, his allotted 
place in the realms below.” 


A plaint touching not alone by its reve- 

lation of true sorrow, but by its revelation 

of the fact that the people of this city lived 

and died, and Naukratis itself disappeared 

before the dawn of Christianity in lower 

Egypt. 

Herodotus had also put on record an erec- 

tion of a grand sacred precinct, by several 

tribes among the Greeks and at their joint 

expense, called ‘the Hellenium—~—the 

grandest, and the most famous, and the 

most frequented ” of all the temples. And 

now, when the site is recovered, we in- 

stinctively look around for the great sanctus 
ary, and lo! it rises at the sound of the 

word, as large as twenty-three centuries 

ago. Atthe southern end of the town it 

stood, nearly square in form, 870 by 746 
feet in dimensions, whose wall was from 
thirty-eight to sixty-two feet thick, and 
from forty to fifty high, Within rises a 
great mound, into which an extensive 
building has melted down, originally about 
180 feet square and probably sixty or sev- 
enty feet high. To this the only entrance 
stands about eighteen feet above the soil, 
and at the level of the first floor—a floor 
consisting of twenty-six chambers, all 
opening froma main passage down the 
middie. Above the first floor, probably 
two or three more stories divided the bight 
to the roof, each with, most likely, as many 
rooms. Below the first floor lay a large 
number of deep cellars designed apparent. 
ly for the storage of merchandise. The 
entrance to the grand enclosure opened on 
the west side, facing the canal flowing from 
beneath the Pyramids to Alexandria, and 
in its last estate was a magnificent pylon of 
limestone, ample enough to serve as a pubs 
lic building, erected by Ptolemy Philadel. 
phus. Aside from its sacred character, 
this immense enclosure served as a place of 
assembly for the colony, or of refuge for 
all the Greeks in time of war, and as such 
would readily embrace fifty to sixty thou. 
sand men; but it was also the emporjum 
of Greek goods and trade, a civil center of 
authority to the foreign race, and held the 
same relation to the Greeks in Egypt which 
the Panionium did to the Ionic states in 
Asia Minor, and Olympia did tothe western 
states in Greece, 

At the extreme northern end of the town 
exploration has uncovered a temenos of 
the Dioskuri, the twin sons of Zeus and 
Leda, Castor and Polydeuces. Knowing 
as we do that Naukratis was a city of com- 
merce, and the only port of entry allowed 
to the Greeks in Egypt, we recognize the 
special propriety of a shrine dedicated to 
the tutelary deities of sailors. 

Athengus had recorded the manufacture 
of pottery as one of the principal indus- 
tries of Naukratis, praising it as a ware of 
high glaze as well as wide esteem, whose 
factories were large and numerous enough 
to give the name of Potter's Gate to the 
neighborbood, and of Potter’s Street to 
the avenue where the goods were exposed 
for sale. And how does the site bear out 
this ancient reputation? A glance at plate 
XLI of the Memoir will show at least two 
squares of the city covered with “* potters’ 
rubbisb,” and no less than three ‘* kilns” to 
mark the cen‘er of the industry. And as 
for the ware—the ground of the city is 
full of its imperishable fractions. Its qual- 
ities and styles were very numerous, among 
which some were original to the spot, 
while others very rarely found elsewhere 
here become the common varieties. Cer- 
tain of the types in material and decorg- 
tions are very distinct and remarkable, 
contributing a new chapter to the bistory 
of ceramic art and showing the source of 
much hitherto cbscure.or totally unknown. 
Tne objects are almost innumerable, in- 
cluding bowls, vases, jugs, dishes, statu. 
ettes, aryballi, amphborm, tripod cups, terra 
cotta. heads, glazed figures, *‘ pilgrim bot- 
tles,” lamps, kylices, draughtmen, together 
with rude hnmen images; end they ex- 

tall.colors. «+» ' 
- is more than likely that Athevmus had 
in. soind what turns: out to have. been an- 
other peculiar graft of ovine ae 
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glazed over in yellow, green and blue. 
The designs are not such as an Egyptian 
would have drawn, and betray an imitator 
who did not understand the subjects he 
was handling. That the city Naukratis 
was the real home of these objects is indi- 
cated by another quarter of the town in 
which they abound and by ‘the finding of 
the molds in which they were cast without 
limit. Plates XXXVII and XXXVIII are 
devoted to reproducing more than two 
hundred of these curiosities. 

More strangely still one of these frail 
specimens of pottery in Naukratis confirms 
another passage of history. Herodotus re- 
lates how, ‘‘One of the mercenaries of 
Amasis, a Halicarnassian, Phanes Dy name, 
a man of good judgment, and a brave war- 
rior, dissatisfied for some reason ‘or other 
with his master, deserted the service, and, 
taking ship, fled to Cambyses.” This 
Phanes, of course, a8 a mercenary of 
Amasis, was a resident of Memphis, but a 
frequenter of Naukratis along with the 
other Greeks; and so what should be looked 
for more appropriate than some gift from 
his hand in one of the temples of its gods? 
But, these temples, being so utterly de- 
stroyed, how much more effectually and 
hopelessly the presents! Yet, stop a mo- 
ment, On the ground-plan of the Temenos 
of Apollo (plate XII) we observe an ex- 
cavation marked ‘*Trench with Bowls”; 
the interpretation of which is, that, in the 
ordinary service of the temple, whatever 
was no longer wanted, whether from acci- 
dent or design, was taken out and thrown 
away into this trench dug out behind the 
sanctuary. Year after year, vases, statues» 
votive-offerings, utensils, bones, etc., were 
cast forth into this archaic rubbish pit. 
One need not be told that this was a perfect 
treasury for the explorers. How carefully 
they handled every scrap found in that 
waste heap, cleaning it out to the ver y bot- 
tom! Sometimes they would come across 
the pieces of a vase lying close toy ether, 
just as the janitor of the shrine, ne koros, 
swept them out; at other times they would 
haveto search here and there for the frag- 
ments, as if the vase had been hurled vio- 
lently to the ground so as to be scattered 
far and wide. Among the latter they col- 
lected the shreds of a bowl, which when re- 
joined proved to carry this inscription: 
** Phaneg, son of Glauqos, dedicated me to 
the Milesian Apollo.” In other words, this 
bowl was the gift of the deserter, Phanes, 
to the temple of Apollo; and when his 
treachery occurred it was with indignation 
snatched from its place of honor in the 
shrine, borne out, and dashed with disgrace 
into the trench of waste pottery—neverthe- 
Jess it is salvation for us, its finders re- 
marking that its parts were more widely 
dispersed than the remains of any other 
object. It was the largest and most 
costly offering of its time; and as the trait- 
or’s year of flight is well known, 526 B. C., 
a fixed date is obtained for the whole col- 
lection. Iu an epigraphic way the inscrip- 
tion is extremely interesting, because pre- 
senting the letterg, a transfer of the Phe- 
necian Quph into the early Greek alphabet, 
yet soon falling into disuse. 

Not disinclination, but want of space, 
forbids a further reference to the exceed- 
ingly valuable finds at Naukratis; the lim- 
its of the Memoir itself would be required 
to enumerate them. 

The foundation of the site springs from 
very early times, not later than the middle 
of the seventh century B.C. A black burnt 
stratum full of charcoal and ashes forms the 
earliest bed of the southern half of the 
town, indicating a general conflagration of 
the first settlement, upon the wreck of 
which the historic town was raised. The 
more permanent houses of thick mud-brick 
walls probably arose under the firm gov- 
ernment of Psamtik I, who favored the en. 
trance of the Greeks to the country. Pres. 
ently the temples began to rise, and the 
costly vases and bowls to be made and to 
find their way into the halls of the deities, 
not far from 650 to 680 B.C. That thetown 
was an emporium of foreign trade, and that 
ships from the Great Sea actually sailed up 
to the site through the canal at its doors, 
is confirmed by the findiag of stones in the 
ruins covered with sea-shells and bar- 
hacles, evidently brought there as ballast. 
The ruins spread over an area about a 
thousand yards long by half as wide. The 


whole width of the mound has been bol- 
lowed out by the Arabs, leaving a sort of a 
gaping crater in the midst, the floor of 
which reaches down to the level of the ar- 
chaic foundation, the steep sides of which 
consist of courses of houses of one genera- 
tion after another, from those of the primi- 
tive Greek colony up to those of the Ro- 
mans, thirty feet higher. 

And the rescuers arrived none too soon. 
They have saved only the half that re- 
mains, and barely a few of its treasures. A 
generation ago the unbroken mound was 
the tomb of the whole of Naukratis; to-day 
ali the heart of that mound is gone, spread 
out on the fields around to enrich the soil, 
and its countless antiquities and priceless 
monuments are either annihilated or dis- 
persed to the four quarters of the earth 
without record. Then its walls and build- 
ings and temples stood forth erect and 
lofty; now everything is nearly level with 
the surface, and only those portions which 
are protected by the ever-rising mud of the 
Nile remain. Soon the removal will be 
complete, and perhaps in our own day the 
site of Naukratis will become a green field 
of clover and barley, with no sign to mark 
the spot. Very much the same sort of «e- 
struction by the native peasantry and Arab 
relic hunters is going on with speed all over 
Egypt, and no check is put upon it. How 
urgent is the case and the call upon us to 
step in and preserve what will certainly 
soon be obliterate’, and when blotted out 
may never be restored. If there ever was 
a timely enterprise, such is that of the 
igypt Exploration Fund, intended to afford 
us the opportunity whereby we may help 
preserve such numerous and invaluable 
materials of history and ert. 


_ 
_ 





Dr. Ernst EcKsTetn, the author of “Quintus 
Claudius” and ‘‘ Prusias,’’ bas now written, in 
continuation of bis historical fictions, a grace- 
ful little tale of social life at Miletus in the 
sixth century B. C., Aphrodite: A Romance of 
Ancient Hellas, There is not a great deal of it; 
but it is charmingly told, and presents a series 
of brilliant pictures of the Milesian luxury and 
wstheticism, A sculptor is the hero, and the 
daughter of an arrogant aristocrat the heroine 
and we share the interest of the good folk o¢ 
Miletus, who were so strongly in favor of 
smoothing out the rather rough course of their 
love-affairs. There are some dramatic little 
ep isdes to give the tale motion (especially the 
daring invasion of the temple of Aphrodite on 
a high festival by Acontius, to win Cydippe’s 
promise to marry him), and incidentally a good 
idea is given one of the special worship of Ve- 
nus in the once magnificent old town. Dr, 
Eckstein has done for Greece and Rome what 
Dr Ebers did for Egypt, but in a more elegant 
and finished manner. (New York: W., 8. 
Gottsberger & Co.) 

Love and Luck, by Robert B. Roosevelt, has 
a pretty cove , and is written with the laudable 
aim of wooing sensible people from the heat 
and crowd of fashionable watering-places to 
the Great South Bay Region, where in a roomy 
sharpie flannel frocks can take the place of 
decolleté gowns and diamonds, and a jolly 
yachting cruise be substituted for the same 
sort of dissipation that the return to the city 
recommences. This is a praiseworthy inten- 
tion, and a sound moral] for a summer novel. 
Unluckily, Mr. Roosevelt, in spite of some 
fishing and sporting episodes, where he is at 
home, has cone ived avery feeble and conven- 
tional story, with incidents and characters 
that are like faded photographs of old ac- 
quaintances. Mr. Roosevelt will do well to 
keep within the literary field of fact in which 
he bas done work that isa credit to him, which 
so ineffably silly a novel as Love and Luck as- 
suredly is not. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

‘Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped: 
Being the Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the Year 1751, is decidedly in the 
vein of his brilliant *‘Treasure Island”; an- 
other story of the romantic adventures ofa 
lad on land and sea, which, however ostensi- 
bly designed for younger readers, will com- 
pletely fa-cinate older ones. This narrative 
has a curious historic foundation, as the scene 
is Scotland, the time that of the stamping-out 
of Jacobitism, and David Balfour, the hero, is 
thrown for weeks in the company of the cele- 
brated outlaw, Allan Breck, a personage ex- 
ceedingly real, whose ultimate trial was a 
famous one among many sinilar proceedings 
at the time. There is much less matter com- 
pressed into this book than into ‘‘ Treasure 
Island.’’ Indeed, in place of a succession of 
incidents, we might say that much of the story 
consists of only one incident, prolonged with 
much clever verisimilitude of detail and state- 





mment—the flight of David and Breck across the 





hostile country to Queens Ferry. It is need- 
less to say that literary art and Mr. Stevenson’s 
distinctive style would carry forward very ab- 
sorbingly a book that had less body to it than 
this really possesses. It is, in passages, breath- 
lessly exciting, full of touches of consummate 
vividness ; and if once it fastens its grip upon 
the reader, he is spellbound till he comes to 
the end. There are some elements of the story 
and a character or two that are not so care- 
fully worked out as might be. To the last 
Ebenezer Balfour is an uncertaiaty, and no- 
body can be sure whether there is not some 
thing wrong with his relationship to David, 
after all, as is hinted early in the tale. There 
is a great deal of Scotch in the dialogue, natu- 
rally ; but those who are not familiar with that 
language (for it is one, by itself) need not ex- 
pect to be as much bampered by it asin Sir 
Walter Scott’s Scotch novels. The dialect is 
a good deal modified. The natural descrip- 
tions occurring in it are brief. but of astonish- 
ing vividness and picturesq eness; and the 
heaths and fells of Scotland come before the 
mind's eye with all their wild beauty, as the 
field for so spirited a military and political 
escapade. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Vernon Lee’s A Phantom Lover is a brilliant 
bagatelle, thoroughly characteristic in style— 
the history of ** Mrs. Oke of Okehurst,” «8 told 
by an artist acquaintance. It is a clear-cut, 
very dramatic and un leasant bit of psycho- 
logic fiction, told with remarkable picturesque- 
ness. it can be read through in half an hour 
and is quite worth the pains, (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Robert Grant’s last story, A Komantic 
Young Lady, is enter aining, although the 
third part of the story offers ove a situation of 
complete improbability that would not be 
likely to occur in Boston or anywhere else, 
There is conside:able humor running through 
Mr. Grant’s story ; the dialogue is bright ; and 
in the delineation of a coterie of artistic Bo- 
hemians the writer has shown particular cley- 
erness. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Rev. E. P. Roe’s He Fell in Love with His 
Wife is one of that popular writer’s stories 
intended to point a moral from the title page, 
and it teaches a lesson that its readers can 
hardly fail to appreciate. Mr. Roe’s literary 
art is becoming more refined, and his style at 
once stronger and more flexible; eo that the 
critics who are not satisfied with merely the 
excellent intentions of a novelist in his works 
can look upon them with more favor than for- 
merly. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

In St. John’s Eve are collected a group of 
sketches by Nikolai Gogol, the Russian author, 
which well illustrate some of his peculiar 
characteristics. There are five altogether. A 
touch of the supernatural is effective in three 
of them, “The Portrait’? being quite in the 
vein of Hawthorne or Hoffman. Gogol’s de- 
scriptive power is great, and he unites the 
simplicity of genius thereto in frequent pages. 
Mrs. Isabel Hapgood is the translator of these 
tales, a lady whose accomplishments as a 
scholar of the Russian language and literature 
are a guaranty for the faithfulness of such 
work, (New York: T, Y. Crowell & Co.) 





..-- We have examined with-care and interest 
Ex-President Valentine’s Natural Theology; or, 
Rational Theism, and are impressed with its 
many merits as a text-book of natural theology. 
It is brief. The parts are put together in a nat- 
ural, orderly and progressive way. Facts in 
evidence are not pressed beyond what they 
will bear. Objections are provided for; the 
really streng matter in evidence under eacb 
head, is brought out, and the whole is shaped 
to bear on the situation in which recent discus- 
sion has left the subject, and particularly scien- 
tific theory and speculation, . More than this 
could not be asked. We may add thatthe author 
prepared the manual and met the requirements 
of his classes in Pennsylvania College and in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 
Itis handsomely printed, and well-manufactured 
by the Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co. (Price, $1.25.) 
‘We shall have to thank our American Uai- 
tarians for two of the very best recent discus- 
sions of the authenticity of the Gospel of St. 
John, There is nothing keener and more un- 
answerable in the language on the subject than 
**The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel” by the 
late lamented Ezra Abbot, and in the Problem 
of the Fourth Gospel, just published by James 
Freeman Clarke, we have a sober review of the en- 
tire discussion, which, brief as it is, could hard. 
ly be better, Dr. Clarke reviews and states with 
frank fairness the case as presented by 
Baur and his school, by Holtzmann, Mr. 
Principal Taylor, Dr, Edwin A. Abbott in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and others, and 
arrays against them the substantial facts which 
for the most part they admit. His conclusion 
is a substantial vindication of the apostolic au- 
thorship of the book, He inclines to the opin- 
ion that it came from the apostle in his old age 
and possibly in a series of dictations which 
were designed to perpetuate his recollections of 





the Saviour, Such dictations would assume’ " 





————_ 


more or less fragmentary character, and wight 
be misplaced by the compilers, but would be au. 
thentic productions of the apostle. Such a 
theory of dictations to young disciples is relieq 
on by the author to account for the different 
angle at which the subject is viewed, as com- 
pared with the synoptical evangelists, Dr, 
Clark’s disposition of the objections drawn from 
the peculiarities of St. John’s doctrine and rep- 
resentation is most satisfactory. (Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston, 50c.) We take it that the twenty. 
nine chapters which compose the same author's 
Every Day Religion (the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke), are each and all the substance of paro- 
chial sermons, printed here without texts, out 
of strict pulpit form, but having the pith and 
point of sermons in them. Dr. Olarke’s theology 
is not curs, and leaves us frequently wide apart, 
as, for example, in the sermon on “‘ Four Kinds 
of Piety.” Stillevenin that there is enough 
common ground between us to make us glad 
that we have read it. And in most of the ser- 
mons, excepting always the silence as to that 
great root of motive and that central fact in the 
philosophy of life which Catholic Christianity 
is built up around, we applaud with both hands, 
To borrow the style of the sermon title named 
above, weshould say of Dr. Clarke that there 
are ‘four kinds of piety” in him, in one of 
which he sticks close to the Unitarian left wing, 
and in another comes close to the center of 
Catholic Christianity. No man ever spoke with 
more absolute simplicity nor with a larger meas- 
ure of sense and practical wisdom to uphold him. 
There is great vitality in these chapters, and the 
net result of the book must be to leave its readers 
better men. (Ticknor & Oo., Boston, $1.50.) 
The Messrs, Jansen, McClurg & Co., place 
their name on the American edition of the Rev. 
R. A. Redford’s Four Centuries of Silence; or, 
Srom Malachi to Christ, a very excellent brief 
review of the period from the close of the Old 
Testament prophetic dispensation to the appear- 
ance of John the Baptist. This period has of late 
been studied as never before, and is rich in mat 
ter of the highest importance for the under- 
standing of the historical connection of Christi- 
anity with the old dispensation. Professor Red- 
ford holds the chair of systematic theology and 
apologetics in New College, London, and has 
produced a book which has plenty of good 
scholarship at its basis, but makes no parade of 
it and will prove interesting and helpful to the 
general reader. (Price, $1.50.)=- Weare glad 
to find on our table a new and enlarged edition 
of Prof. George P. Fisher's Faith and Rational- 
ism, with Short Supplementary Essays on Re- 
lated Topics. Nothing better has appeared on 
the subject. The advantage the new edition 
has over the old is for the most part in the in- 
troduction, which is carefully prepared and gives 
the author an opportunity to restate the sub- 
stance of his argument after having had it be- 
fore him in print for sume five or six years, 
Among brief religious manuals written for 
the people, containing all the substance with no 
parade of scholarship, we mention a brief man- 
ual on The Divinity of Our Lord, by William 
Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, and an- 
other on Prayer, by T. Teignmouth Shore, Chap- 
lain in ordimary to the Queen, both published 
by the Messrs. Oasséll & Co., at 40 cents each. 
The conception of Christ as the Fulfiller 
as drawn f rom the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
the ore of Canon Westcott’s last series of 
sermons, Christus Consummalor, The thought 
that in Christ life finds its final unity, its frag- 
ments unite, its wounds heal, its broken plans 
and blighted hopes are brought together into a 
consummation which fulfills the destiny of 
map, is the rich theme unfolded in this volume. 
It is treated so as to throw the light it contains 
on some of the most perturbative aspects of 
human experience and suffering, and particu- 
arly on some of the negative tendencies of 
ymodern thought. We wish that Canon West- 
cott’s sentences did not always flow like oil. 
Had he enjoyed earlier in life the advantages of 
listening to the late Dr. Pond, at Bangor, and 
heard him admonish young candidates for the 
pulpit “ to cultivate prongs,” he might have 
p u tthese sermons into a form which would have 
more than doubled their power, and saved us 
the trouble of reading with one eye on the index~- 
plan to keep track of the argument. (Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50.) 

..-.Mr. George Willis Cooke has added to his 
literary studies another volume, Poets and Prob- 
lems, @ series of studies of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Browning, He is sparing in the use of ci- 
tations, sticks to the essay style, and deals 
largely in generalized criticism and literary the- 
ory. The personal sketches of the authors are 
introduced on good authority, and make a clear 
and telling impression of them, (Tickoor & 
Company, Boston, $2.00.) A better study 
of the poets written with stronger grasp and 
with the advantage of a more limited purpose is 
John H. Morrison’s Great Poets as Religious 
Teachers, It is a small book with much in it to 
put the reader on a good and suggestive line of 
thinking for himself, It is a new illustration of 
the text Ruskin took from Carlyle and has 
preached on all his lite, that faith in God is the 
soul of art: Mr. Morrison’s éxamples are Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, the Old Testament writers, 
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and the “Ideal Teachings of Jesus.” The 
book is admirably manufactured and 
printed by the Mesers. Harper & Brothers. 
The Rev. William Leonard Gage’s grace- 
ful style tells in hit favor in bis little book of 
descriptive reminiscences, to which he has given 
the attractive title of A Leivurely Journey. It 
does not al:ogether, in plan or execu ion, repeat 
Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey,” though the 
two have some points of resemblance beyond the 
title. Mr. Gage travels through the English 
Lakes, rooms about York, Lincoln, and Boston ; 
he goes to Wales, Worcester Down, the Isle of 
Wight, takes a flight across the channel to bis 
old student home in Germany, and winds up 
with a whiff of Switzerland, Tyrol, and tke 
Engadine—all pleasing, sparkling with wit 
humor, and an inexhaustible fund of good feel- 
ing and entertaining remark, (D. Lothrop & 
Co. Price, $1.00.) The Messrs. D. Lothrop 
& Co. have made a readable book by combining 
the contributions of eleven different authors, 
male and female, under a title that describes 
very well their general character as Foreign 
Facts and Faneies, Annie Sawyer Downs writes 
on ‘* Child Life in Venice,” Chas, 8. Tursdon on 
“ Footprints in the Snow,” Rose G. Kingsley 
tells of the “Jackdaws of Kenilwortb,’’ Arthur 
Gilman of ‘‘The Worthy Nine,” the humorous 
David Ker recites on ‘‘School in the Faroe 
Islands,” and the rest have an equally close con- 
nection with the title subject, and all together 
make a pleasing miscellany. (#1.25.) 


..S8ince Schleiermacher the study of theo- 
logical methodology has grown apace. We hays 
had occasion, within a brief period, to notice in 
these columns the American revision of Hagen- 
bach’s Encyclopadie, published by Bishop Hurst 
and Dr. Crooke, and the Edinburgh translation 
of Rabiger by the Rev. John Macpherson, not to 
mention other less elaborate works. To these 
we may now add a new and thoroughly inde- 
pendent work by Alfred Cave, author of “The 
Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” and sever- 
al other works—An Introduction to Theology. 
Its Principles, its Branches, its Results, and its 
Literature. This Introduc:ion is written with 
the same general aim and conception of the 
problem as those we have mentioned. It differs 
in the arrangement of topics and in the hime 
and order of treatment, It is done on a basis 
of conservative scholarship, but with broad and 
sympathetic acquaintance with the results of re- 
cent study. For American students it has the 
advantage of being freshly and wholly wrought 
out anew from the bottom for an Eng- 
lish reading and English thinking pub- 
lic. Everything is mapped out in a survey 
which advances continually from the gener- 
alto the specific. Each topic is defined, dis, 
cussed, and a summary of its historical develop- 
ment given, together with notes on the 
particular utility and application of each 
topical branch of study. The  treatmen; 
of books recommended under each head is a 
grand merit of this manual. They are not only 
classified and arranged under the topics of 
study in connection with which they are to be 
used ; in addition to this the lists given have 
been rigorously sifted, and notes are made in 
connection with eacb, indicating in a brief, 
general way what the book is good for, and 
what its general character and position is. 
This is carried further and done better than in 
any similar work in the language. It is the 
latest of the Introductions to Theology, and 
such examination as we have been able to give 
it inclines us to think that for use inthis coun- 
try itis the best. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh ; 
Scribner & Welford, New York. $2.00.) 


+++. The Reswitant Greek 1estament is the title 
of a work prepared by R. F. Weymouth D. Lit., 
of London. Its object is to present the latest 
results of textual criticism as regards the New 
Testament, It gives in the text the readings 
which appear to be sanctioned by the majority 
of modern critics, while the footnotes exhibit 
the readings less weightily supported. It differs 
from Scrivener’s Greek Testament, therefore, in 
that the latter gives Stephens’s readings in the 
text, and presents the better alternate readings 
in the footnotes. It differs from Scrivener’s 
furthermore in exhibiting a much larger pum- 
ber of authorities. Not only Lachmann, Tre- 
gelles, and Tischendorf, but’ a dozen other au- 
thorities are represented, including of course 
Westcott and Hort. Besides these four, the 
Bale edition of 1880, Alford’s Greek Testament, 
and the Greek text favored by the Revisers are 
recoguized as authorities on the whole Testa- 
ment, while Lightfoot, Ellicott, and Weiss are 
adduced in those parts of the New Testament 
which they have severally treated. Further- 
more, Dr, Weymouth indicates the few instances 
in which the Authorized Version departs from 
Stephens’s text, and the same with reference to 
the Elzevir edition, besides giving all the read- 
ings of the Textus Receptus where they differ 
from the one adopted. Also the readings of the 
Complntensian Polyglott are indicated in many 
— It is obvious that such a work ought to 
of great value to Biblical students. In the 
Preface the author’s system of notation is ex- 
easily learn to use’ 








plained, from which one can 
the work to advantage. 


paios has been taken to make tuis Testament ac- 
curate and trustworthy. Of course there may be 
room for question whether the reading adopted 
is always absolutely the best; but this would be 
the case whoever else might have undertaken 
the work. The author, without professing to 
be an original investigator in the department of 
textual criticism, is manifestly much at home in 
it; and his work will, we doubt not, be exten- 
sively used. It fills a gap, and in its way has as 
yet no rival 


..-After a long period of poverty as to man- 
uals of Pastoral Theology, succeeded by another 
period in which the young candidates were 
trained on the admirable but single dish pre- 
pared by Vivet, the American theological semi- 
naries have of late found their tables loaded with 
an affluence of these manuals, between which it 
is 89 bard to choose as to suggest that the best 
decision is not to fix on one, but to read them all. 
On this view of the case we do not hesitate to 
mention a new one, und to state what its pecu- 
liar merits are. We refer to the Pustoral Theol- 
agy of the New Testament, by the late Prof. J. T. 
Beck, of Tiibingen, translated from the German 
by the Rev. James A. M’Clyment, of Aberdeen, 
and the Rey. Thomas Nicol, of Edinburgh. Dr. 
Beck was a pastor both in the city and thecoun- 
try before he became a professor at Tiibingen. 
He stood high as a preacher, and was listened to 
with eager interest in the pulpit at Tiibingen. 
In the University he was an evangelical counter- 
poise to Baur and his neological school, These 
lectures grew up in thirty years of teaching, and 
have back of them the author’s extended experi- 
ence a8 @ pastor and preacher. They are Ger- 
man in tone, color and spirit, in all which 
respects they represent the best of their class, 
But they are not so narrowly German as to be 
any more incapable of translation into useful- 
ness in other lands than of incorporation in the 
language of those lands. They are marked with 
great simplicity, catholicity and a genuine hu- 
manity which fits them to melt into a good min- 
istry in any branch of the Church. They will 
be found rich in New Testament and Christly 
ideas and principles, They breathe a spirit of 
peace,repose aud faith which it would be well to 
introduce into our seminaries, The somewhat 
different angle at which some matters are viewed 
in these lectures is a distinct gain for students 
in this country, and the whole is a model of neat, 
brief, systematic and satisfactory construction. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh ; Scribner & Welford, 
New York.) 


....Volume II of The Diary and Letters of 
His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., B.A. 
(Garvard), LL.D, (Oxon), by Peter Orlando 
Hutchinson, one of his great-grandsons, con= 
tinues the publication of the diary of the 
refugee Colonial Governor to the end. It is not 
asrichin matter bearing on the revolt of the 
colonies and the causes which led to it as the 
first, and does not require from us such full re- 
view as we gave the previous volume on its ap- 
pearance. We notice, however, that the editor 
retracts, with ample apology to the perties in- 
jured, his charge that Mr, Edward Everett, when 
U. 8. Minister to the Court of St. James,obtained 
by doubtful means and published in a yet more 
questionable way, certain portions of the Hutch- 
inson papers. His great-grandson now discovers, 
after, as he says, forty-two years of investiga 
tion, what was fully understood here, that Mr, 
Everett obtained the letters by having them put 
into his hands by responsible persons. Mr. Peter 
Orlando Hatchinson is not yet fully satisfied, but 
intimates that a permission to read does not in- 
volve a permission to copy. Unless accom- 
panied by some restriction, it might be under- 
stood in that eense, and when there is no proof 
that such an interpretation was witbheld or re~ 
fused, the fact that so ecrupulous a man as Mr, 
Everett permitted the papers to be copied creates 
a presumption that he had a right to doso. Mr, 
Hutchinson bas put the country under obliga- 
tions to him by publishing these papers. They 
are origival documents of great value and care- 
fully edited ; but the difference in value between 
the first and second series, so far as material for 
the bistory of the causes whicn led to the war 
are concerned, is infavor of the fiist. Asa re- 
flection of the war on the refugee and Tory mind 
they have, however,an abiding value. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00 


.... Lhe Imperial Island, England's Chronicle 
in Stone, by James F, Hunnewell,is a companion 
volume to ‘The Historical Monuments of 
France” by the same author, and is done on the 
same general method as far as the subject will 
allow. Itis not a guide book, though it isa 
manual which every American traveler in Eng- 
land will find it to his advantage to have at hand 
The history studied is the ‘*Stone Chronicle’ 
from Stonehenge and the Druidical remains 
down through the Roman occupation and the 
barren times of the Saxon and the Dane to the 
blooming period of the Norman. The body of 
the work is occupied with **The Church and 
Christian Art in England.” The transition to 
the architecture of modern England leads the 
author into a sketch of the civil history of the 
country from the Norman age to that of Eliza- 





purpose of the book. .The remainder of the 
volume is devoted to modern England. The 
author’s plan embraces the typical churebes, 
palaces, and civil and military constructions of 
the country and the “simple homes” which he 
has found worth describing, Mr. Hunnewell 
has been for years a diligent and enthusiastic 
student of the subject treated in his work, and 
has in abundance the qualifications, natural and 
acquired, for the execution of his plan. He has 
studied the works he writes of on the ground, 
in repeated personal explorations, and collected 
his matter with the zeal of an antiquary. His 
private library is stored with magnificent treas- 
ures On which he has drawn freely for the illus- 
tration of his book. And while he has employed 
the ‘‘chronicle in stone” to illustrate the his- 
tory of the countrv and the people, he has, on the 
other hand, employed the history of the people, 
of their institution and their art to illustra’e the 
chronicle. The volume is a sumptuous octavo 
published by the Messrs, Ticknor & Co. Boston. 
$4 00. 


...-Archbishop Whateley’s articles on Rhetoric 
and Logic in the Encyclopedia Britannica were 
the basis of the manuals he afterward published 
on those subjects. Prof. Henry Sidgwick makes 
a similar use of the article contributed by him to 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica on “ Ethics,” 
and publishes a small volume of Outlines of the 
History of Ethics for English Readers, the nucleus 
of which is the article to which we have re- 
ferred. It is, however, considerably enlarged 
and altered to fit it for ity new purpose ; though 
the original form is maintained and the modern 
period is still confined for the most part to Eng- 
lish ethics and only deals with what has been 
done in other countries ina subordinate way. 
In the general plan of the work as it now stands 
the reader is very much aided by a general 
summary of the detailed ethical history of the 
Greek Greco-Roman period, of Christianity and 
Medieval Etbice, and of Modern, chiefly English, 
Ethics, which is compressed into some ten pages 
of vigorous introduction, The four chapters 
which constitute the body of the work are 
opened with a general account of the subject, fol- 
lowed by a topical treatment in three separate 

hapters of the subjects as named above. (Mac- 
millan & Co, $1.50.) 





..+»The Messrs, G. P, Putnam's Sons have on 
their counters a wonderfully neat and conve- 
nient Pocket Atlas of the World, containing a 
series of fifty-four ‘‘ comprehensive and popular 
maps,” to illustrate the physical and political 
geography of the entire globe, They are edited 
by John Bartholomew, a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and provided with a very 
usable collection of geographical statistical 
notes, The Atlas is constructed to meet the re- 
quiremer ts of a “‘ pocket atlas,” It can go where 
a larger atlas cannot, and in the great majority 
of cases that call for such an aid will furnish all 
the help that is required, It is neat in form, 
well made, and could easily be carried in the 
pocket. (Price $1.50.) 


...Mr. Arthur Gilman’s Short Stories from 
the Dictionary is a series of neatly done and in- 
teresting linguistic studies for young readers. 
They are ingeniously contrived and grouped #0 
as to lead the reader on from point to point and 
develop the subject in his mind unconsciously, 
The chapter on ** Bow-wow and Pooh-poob,” for 
example, reviews in a graceful and simple style, 
exactly adapted to its purpose, the leading mod- 
ern theories of the origin of language. (The In- 
terstate Publishing Co., Chicago. Price, 60c.) 


...-Rambaul’s history of Russia is a 
standard work recognized as the best complete 
history of that country which has appeared in 
Europe. Mr. John B, Alden publishes the Eng- 
lish translation by Leonora B. Lang in a cheap, 
two-volume edition,at the low price of $1.75 for 
the two volumes, The work covers the entire 
history of Ruesia from the earliest times down to 
the last Ru+so-Turkish war, on the eve of which 
it comes to an end. 


. Among the novelties of the season, we 
mention the Elite Engagement Oard, arranged 
with a counting-house calendar for each month 
and spaces ruled underneath tor notes of future 
engagements, and the whole framed in leather, 
with a foot to support it on atable. It is de- 
signed especially for the use of ladies. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tux author of that excellent little volume, 
**How to be Happy Though Married,” is the Rev. 
E. J. Hardy. 


...-Mr. Andrew Lang’s new collection of short 
stories will bear the queer title of “‘In the 
Wrong Paradise.” 


...-The third thousand of Dr, Ely’s recent 
work on the labor movement is now in press of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


..--Thomas Whittaker, of this city, is this city’s 
senior publisher of the literature of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 








H. M. Stephens’s ‘‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution,” with an American preface, 


.+++ Good Cheer, the excellent little monthly 
which began so modestly a few years ago, has 
passed its first 100,000 in circulation. 


...-Frederic Warne & Oo., whose New York 
agency for the London publishing honse is 20 
Lafayette Place, have issued a new edition of the 
** Anglers’ Souvenir,” by P. Fisher, edited by 
Christopher Davies. The illustrations are on 
India paper. 


»...There are two new tablets erected in 
Paris on two houses where men of eminence in 
literature once resided: Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, the author of the immortal “ Paul e 
Virginie,” and Francois Mignet, the historian 
being thus commemorated. 


---.Why some people, when they cannot re- 
member a thing, are apt to put up their hands 
to their heads and scratch has long been a mys- 
tery. But as far back as 1600 Sir Henry Vaughn, 
who had a great deal to write on odd topics, ad- 
vised a gentleman of quality, ‘when hand- 
somely apparellei” and ready to meet guests to 
“comb his heal softly and easily with an ivorie 
comb, for nothing recreate1 the memorie 
more.” 


.. Lippincott’s Magazine has for some time 
been considering an important question: Tho 
over-doing of the serial story element in periodi- 
cals, which has certainly become a serious matter 
to the subscribing and reading public. It is 
proper that the issues of a magazine should con- 
tain a longer story than a mere sketch, or trio of 
sketches ; but itis undoubtedly true that the con- 
tinued novel is meeting disfavor more and more, 
Accordingly with the next number of Lippin- 
cott’s, and thenceforvh, there will be published 
complete novelettes by some prominent writer, 
to which due space will be allotted, and which 
will begin and conclude in the number to which 
each 18 allotted. ‘* Brueton’s Bayou,” by J. H. 
Habberton, will be the initial tale. 


——_- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


That Quisset House, By Mrs. Nathaniel Conk- 
ia (Jennie M. Drinkwater). patrts, Pp. 618, 
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All of Grace, By ©. H. Spurgeon. “Oaxd, PP. 
128. The same. 
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Little Lord iy By Frances Hodgeon 
Burnett, ge. . 09. New wees 
Charles z.. nets peeocceeerecececsesocncs 00 


Chronicle of the Coach. By John Denison oh “a 
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Townsend, 734243, D oe 180 
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Fort ight in Heaven, Au Unconvensional 
s Roms Soe. By Harold Ber Agee, 1 4aie, pr. 


177, New York; Henry Holt & Co. ,...... +++» 1% 
The Romence of the Moon, e J. A. Mitchell, 
Illustrated, 636x6%, pp. 16.° The same........ 100 
Kiaus Bewer's Wife, From the German of Paul 
Lindau. By Clara 8. ve Out, De. 
hessme,.... 1 00 
Blue Joghote f ‘él. A Hintory of jhe ‘Navy in 
the War of Secession = Y 
jliustrated, 9x7, DP. vu me "New York: 
Dodd, PROBE GB GO iibnssvscccces cc cbdactgoqesaasaba 800 


Children of the Week, By Wil "Theo- 
™, dore Peters, ilustrated. 9x7, ia The 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS FROM WALIEGRAVE COTTAGE, 


By, Roy. George W. Nichol +, of the P, 

3h wu A beoetita’. oy ue vw Mei Mus. 
ted. oP niveraally iadorse< vy the religious an 
fated ress. Just published by J. POTT & ©, New 
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4. Norwalk, 0 


FOR PRESENTS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


BEAUTY OE THE KING SERIES, 


Boripture Texts for One Month, Iilustrated with 
four varieties of flowers tn cvulors. 
is Covenant. Paper, 10 cents, 
is Giood Promixes. Paver, \0 cents. 
a Vsens indness. Paver, 10 cents, 
Hits estamonies. Paper, 10 cents, 
Superior to Cards, Please examine them at your 
Bookstore. 








Bent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
81 West 23d St., New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT DEBATE. 


Afull Report of the Memorable Discussion at the 
Mee'ing of the American Board at Dee Moines. Oct. 
7th, 1886, 8vo, paper, %5 cents, 


HOLY TIDES. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wartney, author of “ Bonny- 
borough,” “The Gavworthys,” etc. Square ilémo, 
beautifully printed aod bound. 75 cents. 


A tasteful book of thoughttal poetry celebratin 
the “ red: ietter" days of the Church—A yes}, Cask 
pe Epiphany, Leot, Whitsunday, Trioity and 

aster, 


ORIENT. 


Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Leo- 
tares, with Preiudes on Ourrent Events, and Five 
Aopen tions By Josgra Coox. With a fine steel 
‘ortrai 

his hook comprises six of the lectures given by 
Mr. Cook in 1883, Thev treat Palestine, kgypt. and 
the bas of Islam; Advanced Though¢ in India; 
Keah under eu =a indu heism; 
Wants Work for Women in Asa; Japan, the Self 
Reformed Hermit Nauou; and Australia, the #acific 
Ocean, and International Reform, 





Yor sale by ali Booksellers. font by matl poet 
paid, on receiptof price by the pu lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON; 


U EAS. SEVENTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


Or econ By M. M. Batuov. 

EDCE-TOOLS 3% 3.60. An_encycivpedia of 

quotations, the Sovebonet sayings of the wise and fa. 

mous. Invaluable for debatiug societies. writers 
and public speakers, A treasure for libraries. 

W 6 nd Shadow. 

BALLOU. §1.90. A 

ld's 


b es, tatrpeely interestiogand of permanent value, 
Either as Fy dat bookstores; or sent on receipt of 
price by TICK NUR & CO.. Boston, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Silence of Dean Maitland. 


A Novel. By Maxwetxt Grey. 12mo, pa- 
per. Price, 60 cents. Pablished from ad- 
vance sheets. 
“ The Silence of Dean Maitiand" is by a new Erg- 
lish author, who gives _promirein thie striking story 
of a brilifant future, It 1s novel of a high intellec- 
tual order, strong in plot and character. 


Two New Noveis of “English Wore 


thies.” 
Ben Jonson. 


By Joun ADDINGTON Srmonps, 


Richard Steele. 


Rv Atstm Dosson. Small 12mo, cloth. 


Price, 75 cents each, 
“English Worthtes,” edited by Andrew Lang, con- 
sists of short lives of glishmen of influence and 


distinction, past and présent. Ce nowel, liter- 
ary, scientitic, legal, ecclesiastical, social 


Sermons New and Old. 


By Archbishop Ricaarp Cuenevix Trencn, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 
The late Archbishop Trench's “ Not t 
bles and the Mipscles of r Lord” have been wid ty 
read, and the > 


8 Off) 
structive essays will welcome the selections “a the 
Arenbiehep's termens contained in tue present vol- 


The Warwick Shakspere. 


A new and exquisite edition of the complete 
works of Shakspere, in 12 volumes, 16mo, 
half bound or in cloth and pu: up ina 
tasteful cloth box. Price, in either style, 
$9.00 for the set, 
os the “Parchment Unekonere” far pti ae Sie 
ner paper, making ban ier and more flexible vol- 


umes, at « lower price, but 
bw WY Wy retaining the peculiar 


The Two Spies: 


NATHAN HALE AND JOHN ANDRE. 
By Benson J. Lossinc, Lu.D. Illustrated 
with Pen-and-lok Sketches, Oontaining 
also Aona Seward’s “‘ Monody on Major An- 
dré.” Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 
$2.00. 


This work contains an outline sketch of the most 
bromissnt eyents in the lives of the two notable a; 1e8 
of tre Awericen Revoiution—Nathan Hale and John 
Andre, illustrated by nearly thirty enwravings of por- 
traits, buildings, sketches by andre, etc. The vul- 
ue also contains th the full ert” aad grlginal D+ tes of 

amous on0 ly ajor Dn 
his friend Anna Bew: ard, with a rr 








*," For sale by ali booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by matl, postpaid, on recevpt of the 


1,8 & 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
RookAgenta Wanted. Am. Pub’e Co., dartford, Non 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“ Chorister Boys,” An original etching by 
F. M. Spiegie, 














“The Welcome ) Step,” attr » painting 
by Jennie Brow ion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 








All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs and 
Prints 


I7 East 17th Street, New York. 





ER BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
end for our gew ental A x | a hvast and varied col- 
ection ef volum nh New at warvelously 
chea ey: A coral terms, Bunday-school., etc. 
Moda £, ROHOE & CO., 9 Courtiandt St,, N. 7 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letier to the Hon. Jawus G. Biarne from 0, 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 
UnITep gta a 
Wepntmezos >. u., 
wt! Dear Sir.—Mr. E.G 
isa ver - BASE apa petmeneene book- 
seller. Lhave known him well fora number of years 





> pupehess apy books at any time you will tind Mr 
Grant: in every respec vellable and trustworthy, 


ours Kespectfully 
Hon. Jas. a. rita Wossas ; Mituza, 
e 


apr Wheneeee , @ book of any description, 
cali on or entre, ur. "*°G fa - 
1 West 4id Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIVUDICALS. 
HE ee Wiettys ee 
 PKOPL 


rie 
ath a veh ‘ALOGUE : 
ones hed iy "tlt based bij when 


HARPER & enotuens. FRAUELIN SQUARE. A. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Nene fpattquers nd Printers, 
43 (alae maa Ny: 
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48. pe waasorta 6 't of 

‘ DB levisntions f our own raanufact the latest st £ 

a cls & tamaaity Diaries aud Da) 7 Jour ais pub: 
4 sun 


Your rustom soli ‘elephon 
BAKN Ew NATIONAL, (NK, 
RS p-BAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 


a8. OLARR, i 











NY ADD) 
Park Row, N. Y, City. 


R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, AEW YORE. 


ELSON’S 


sunday-“choo!l Books and Cards 
APPROVED GY ALL EVANGELIGA 
GENOMINATIONS. 
Baxp ror OaTaLoeun, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 


49 Rieeckes Steew Yaw Ve=* 


A DOOK Of luv pages. Ibe 
vest beok for ones advertiser 
TISING : so copeuss, Se I be he experi- 

rwise, It =. 








sdver- 
ADVERT! TIBING pend oad dollar ds in it the 
information wires, while for nim in- 


vest one hundred ousand d 
scheme is indica’ which wi 


geazees Appl 
Rae ADVERTI 

Rey” E tehprus St. (Protung H grabyeriains 

Ang Workers and 


3 Que REZERGISER = 
and Youths; the 


yoy oe eralia y pa Tk, ‘Takes up 
‘but 6 Inches square floor-room ; something vew, scientific, 
durable, comprebeusive, cheap. Send for circular. “Home 
Scouts vor Puystca. Cuctuns,” 16 East 
14th St. and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. + Prof, 
= e. Down. Wm. Blaikie 














,”” says of it: “1 never saw avy 
saber t tikes alf as well.” 


3.CHUROR CO.. Musio Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 








A Moonlight Boy. 


E, H, Howe’s Marvelous New Story. 


“ Realism as intense as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’” 
— Herald. 

“ The strongest man in fiction that the great 
West has produced.” — Transcript. 

“4 parallel between Howe and Tourqueni-ff — 
fascinating simplicity—a genuinely good novel.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


A ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 
Robert Grant’s Brilliant New Novel. 


“The best thing he has done.”—N. Y. Com- 
mersial Advertiser. 

“ The best that hehas writlen—mingled humor 
and irony.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“ Delightful—audacious.”— World. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


& RULBA, By_Ntixotat Gooot. With 
rans ban author, vg ttmolar ¥ by Isabei F. naw 
good. 12mo, $1.0. - 
¥ KRS P RUSSIAN LITERA- 
OTGtE tn. ‘Are nuest Dorvr . fea of Ree Late 
and ft, of Gogoi, Turgéur stoi, With 
a ‘Trapelated by Nathan. fies tell Dole. iim mo, 


»T. JOHN’S &tVE AND OTHER STORIES, 
F ‘ aM snd “st. Peters 
burs Stocie ." Ay NrxkoLal V. GoGoL, ‘imo, §).25, 

CHXIME AND PUSISHMENT. By Frovor M, 
DosTorYevsxY. 12mo, 8'.50. 

“The readere of [Curgevief and of Tolstoi must 
ow aad Dostoyeveky to their list if they wish te un- 
derstand the reasous for, the supremacy of the Rus 
sians in modern fiction,”—W,. D. Howetls, in Harper's 

Monthly sor September, 

STOKIEN Peon LIFE, By 8anan K. Botton. 
author of or Boys who me Famous,” 
“Girls wh> Became Famous.” etc. 12mo, 81.25. 

TR LABOR Muy EMENT be A AMERICA. 

y Prof. Kicnarp T - aur aa Althoush 
Protessor Ely bos ue. jontribu tor to 
arper's Monthiy and oth. ., periodicals upon rimi- 

ar topic-.ne basnut aes ore written any cum- 
lete treatiee on the wrea question sach as 
he now offers to the public as the result of long and 
upon which he is ac 














. IMES,. A bo’ gop “+ gente 

« LENT lite, Sey the Re eM ie 
limo, $1.26. 

MKDI TATIONS or A oF ARIS A Sika. 


JOBE: mit , -2- = 1 
toon at fa’ roma ne “proven ‘by risab F. Hi 


K. Bouton. Lives of Harriet oer sows, George e 
e.Hot, Helen Hunt Jackson, Harrie t Hosen 

Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, erie Mitohell and gue 
other «minent womer. Com m panicn nm book to 

ac who Became Famous.” 12mo, with Sesenaan 


E MUSEUM. By Jax, the au- 
mer aver = 20a" — a * gitch Younb: " 13mo, 


y UNTRY, AND OTHER 
™pe sat STALER,. tmuumater t to the Dauirb 
by A. Sean ™ with new avd 

teh , +A by ‘Ubarles Copeland. 12mo, 


OK OF FAMOUS, RULERS. 
PY rp oR: FaRMER, Lives cf Avawemnon. 
+ C Y Li dbe hee — We, a 
C) on, Robert. Bruce, Napo 
Wichars ;eroes of hirtoric fame. Fully Pius 
trated wth portraits and numerous engravings, 
12mo, $'.5v, 
“RILS OFT. By W. H. Daverrort ADAMS. 
a 4 3 bc ok of danng ‘adventures and heroic ees by 
Siiee sailors, travelers and mean of revow: 
se parts of the world. 12mo, fully iliustrated, 


THOMAS Y. OROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place. New York. 








ENVELOPES 


t#" Ask your stationer for the new box ) 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, ‘ass, 
e*e*%e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*, 

*Cream and azare, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
Wo. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* ,* , * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. - ® 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,* , * 

* All neatly put up in oo ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. ® 


6 Library, 50 cts, 
@ month installments. Imme 
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Dr. Newton’s New Book! 


BIBLE 
WARNINGS! 


Sermons to Children, by the Rev. 
Richard Newton, saat 6 illustra. 
tions. 12mo - - - $1 25 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

The Jewel Case. 6 vols. - 7 50 

The Wonder Case. 6 vols. - 7650 

Rays from the Sun of Bight- 
eousness. - 1 25 

Pebbles from the Brook. « £2 

The King and His Beauty. ° : 25 

Bible Promises. - - 125 


“ They will be heloful not only to children, but to 
parents who want semetbing to read to the'r chil- 
dren op Sundavs. Var word for it. the children will 
keep awake while read to."- Soulhern Churchman. 


The Crisis of Missions. Dr. 
Piers: n. - - 1 26 
That (Quisset House. Bv Jennie 
. Diinkwa'er Conklin. 12.no. 1 50 
Storm Signals. New seimons. 
Sourg: on, ° . - 100 
My Sermon Notes. III. Mat- 
tnewto Ac's By Sourgeon 12mo. 1 00 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon.12mo0, 50 
Hodge on Romans. 8vo. New 


ed. 8 00 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. 
New eet. 8 v. - 3 00 


Fraser’s Synoptical I. ectures 
on the Bovks a we BBs. 2 
vols. - 4650 


*," Any of the above sent by ie. minha prepaid, 
on receipt of th of the price, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York 


Religious Journals and 
5" alists. 


ged Than isgued 1th yas tablisument of Ni: 
for! i a fine ely executed picture, entitled 
ot Aimerica nie Heli re wiost excelent Gieene at 
each of the toll @ well-known edito; . 
@. CLAY TROMBU D. nday-schoo: 
T% Philade} One ~e The 8 mn . 
GE, Al, - DEXT D.D., of The Congregathonatist, 


Ey ‘PARROT RR ED.D. of ‘The hee Vor Ob 
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WM. O, Y, Ph.D:, of Tne inter wr, Chicago. 
i a RT, D.D., of rhe Bevahs wea reed ytes 


at.. 
(SAAC EMMITT, D.D., of The Chrunan Standard, 


ncineati. 
The pooture aes only gives a likeness of the editor 


each paper, but alsoa goll -ezecuted fac «imile is 
of the first page paper itself 
ed n0 ofort % LW, +f picture hs 
yor, setatec ery one of the kind ever produc 4 by 
poe eo b 
P size, nty-two twenty-~¢h' 
aa will be sent, a Packed, Sostane ps — a 
—ea apon of Oe f ceuts; and.f 
one one @ it isnot ny 


varyee. anat the money will. eatalio te unded 
THE INDEPEND¢NT, 
P.O. Bax 2787. New Vork. 


EDUCATION, 








EST TEACHERS. . i roneion, 


be povpaes a Ain », Schools, Colleges. 


tons. 
—_ so *ood Bch een 


ioe Material, etc 
'wWw soveeeeeannk & CO.,7 E. lth Street, N. ¥, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


up teachers, teachers tiuns 
ae ser cineelar. ¥.0.Fisk, 1s Tremont bale ry 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, t ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
eas 8 ent] L, ty -day and business con- 
by De S. RosgENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTER HAFT $ SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 














each language, with privilege of answers to all 
on and correction of exer-ises. Sample copy, 
art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
goLLe GE. Oberim, C_ 
offers yn the beet 
po aad raid advantages 
a She lowest ovat, Hea. th- 
‘izious influeuces; elective studies;, gla ‘atudente I last 
year. Catend ar sent free by Lj Moreh 
OBER NSERVATORY OF beet Ty or the ‘Got 
ment. flew bailding. Superior instruction 
HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmeuabip, Buortiana. etc,, thorougbly taught Lf 
mail. Low Send for Announcewen. J. 
BRYANT, Pres. Buffalo, N. ¥ 


00. 
ton, Mast 
Oberli fui; no saloo best re- 
ture, ano, <= 
Pa ‘Oberli In. 
Rrox Directo 








HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- — 
Reopens Sept. 28a, 1886, 
Principals: Miss A, MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss ©, F, BLAKEMORE. 


= deer mony AKEWOOD, NEW Jt RSEY. 


b Preparatory School for Young Ladies 
ms.” ‘Lita je Gast, ative teachers for the langusges. 
8 bn Aye conree gen ey Firte, *¥ _ as 

a. . 
dress, Miss E. T. FakRrnatox, Lakewood. N. J. 








anita $24, or larger Li at 

Book Clubs 

jw ethan ly The Revolution 
makes & om eee movement. ustrated 
Cata 82 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 
or Con and free. 


ren particu! 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 893 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper, 
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NG LADIES SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J 
yy vacancies. Adurese F CHa NDLEX, " ‘D.D. 


AGENTS. 
$ 5u TO 88 ADAY. Samples wort Dsl. 60 FREE. 
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arene 5 SAFETY HoLDERCo., Bolly, Mich: Micb. 
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~ Religious Iuteltigence 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 








Monpay, Ooroser 11Ta. 


A snorr session of the General Conven- 
tion was held in the morning. The Com- 
mittee on Canons reported against allowing 
two or more dirceses to establish a joint ap- 
pellate court. Such a joint arpellate court is 
a favorite idea with all believersin the so. 
called provincial system. The idea is to 
have a group of dioceses having many in- 
terests in common, either because they are 
in the same state, or because they are geo- 
graphically thrown togeth’r, to unite to- 
gether for all legislative purposes, ard 
manage their own «ffairs, subject only to 
the great synod of the Church, tbe General 
Convention. The project is a favorite one, 
especially in the West; but little bas yet 
been done to carry it out. The difficulty 
under which the Convention labors in all 
such questions is that they are so complex, 
and involve so m:ny considerations, that 
it is found impossible to consider them 
properly in any ordinary session. 

A number of memorials and resolutions 

were presented which were referred 
to the appropriate committee. The ques. 
tion was then brought up whether or not 
the variou3 standing committees of the 
Lower House should be allowed, when 
it would expedite business, to sit as 
joint committees with similar standing 
committees of the Upper House. There 
was a sharp debate on this question. On 
the one side ic was beld that no possible 
harm could result from such a course, 
while in many cases a great deal of time 
and discussion woull be saved thereby. 
On the other side it was asserted that such 
a course would be a sacr-fice of the iude- 
pendence of the Lower House, ‘‘ If,” said 
the Rev. Dr. John Henry Hopkins, of 
Central Pennsylvania, **we merge our 
committees into those of the House Bishops 
we may as well go home and let the Houe 
of Bishops do the law-making for the 
Church.” The matter was left undecided, 
but in face of the strong opposition mapi- 
fested to it, the proposed plan will probably 
be abandoned. 

At eleven o’clork the two Houses came 
together asthe Board of M'ssions. That 
the Convention can thus turn itself so 
readily into a missionary meeting is pretty 
clear proof that the Church is fully alive to 
practical work; but some deputies are in- 
clined to think that too much of the Con- 
vention’s time is sacrificed to the Board of 
Missions. There are a great many ques- 
tions of weighty importance to be consid- 
ered, and it is feared that they will suffer 
from lack of time to consider them proper- 
ly. Bishop Lee presided over the session 
of the Board, but later in the day he was 
assist-d by Bishop Tuttle. Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky, made a plea in favor of Caris- 
tian work among the colored people of tue 
South. He took very s'rong ground against 
establishing a separate church organizi- 
tion for the colored race. believing that the 
general church organization is all that is 
needed to bring the G spel to every race. 
He referred, guardedly, to the prejudice 
in the South against some features of this 
work, but moderate as his reference was, it 
appeared to have given offense, for he asked 
leave in the afternoon to explain that 
he did not accuse the Southera people of 
opposing the Curistianizing of the Negro; 
he simply meant to say that they give little 
mooey for that object, and therefore he 
appealed to the North for money. It is 
quite evident that the question of Negro 
missions, when it comes before the Tri- 
ennial Convention, will reveal some wide 

differences of opinion, and possibly some 
strong race prejudices. Bishop Peterkin, 
of West Virginia, gave some interesting 
facts about mission work in weak dioceses, 
after which the deputation from the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Canada was announced. 
Toe Board received them standiog, and 
they were escorted to the platform. Pre- 
sidiog Bishop Le and President Dix wel- 
comed them in a few well-chosen words, 
and responses were made by the Bishop ot 
Nova Scotia; the Very Rev. Dr. Carmichael, 
Dean of Montreal; the Rev. John Langtry, 





Prolocutor of the Lower House of the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Canada; the Hon. B. R. 
Stevenson, and Mr. E. Bayne Reed. Some 
of the Canadian delegates made the mis- 
take of speaking altogether too long. 


After recess, Bishop Doane, of Albany, spoke 
in his usual peculiar, but heppy vein on the sub- 
ject of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions. He contrasted it as av organization 
of love, with that love of organization which is 
such a featuge of the present age. Since 1872, 
when it was firet established, it has grown mar- 
velousiv, and now has branches in every diocese 
in the United States. 

The Rev. B. A. Rogers, of Texas, then read 
the following resolufion : 

“ Resolved, That the Board hereby declares its 
desire for an early and effective extension of the 
work of the Church among the colored people in the 
United States, And it recommends that the Gen- 
eral Convention take such canonical action as shall 
authorize and secure to that people a Missionary 
Episcopate in one or more jurisdictions to be deter- 
mined as to boundaries by tne House of Bishops.” 

This was placed on the calendar, 

A very interesting discussion on the enroll- 
ment fund then ensued. The Rev. Dr, Hariis 
explained that this scheme was suggested by a 
lay deputy of the diocese of Pennsylvania three 
years ago, and that a committee of | .ymen of 
that diocese had made a very successful effort to 
carry it out. It was indeed a layman's scheme, 
the design being to ask every baptized member 
of the Church to give five dollars a year for 
three years, and no more, toward a fund ofa 
million dollars, This million dollars was to be 
raised and solemnly presented to God for mis- 
sions at the opening service of this Convention, 
Vofortunacely, the amount has not been raised, 
only about seventy-eight thousand doilara hav- 
ing been thus far promised, The debate which 
followed this statement was very animated and 
interesting, some of the most prominent bishops 
and deputies taking partinit. Is brought out 
the fact that the scheme was a failure, not be- 
caure the laity are indifferent, but because it 
has not been presented to them. The universal 
feeling was that it snculd be tried again under 
more favorable auspices, and the following res- 
olution was unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That the Board has heard with entire 
Satisfacticn the statement of tne deputies from the 
diocese of Pennsylvanta in regard to the missionary 
eprollment plan ; that the Board hereby agrees thut 
what hus hitherto been done has been well done, 
and that the Board bids the laymen who have it in 
band to go forward in the full conviction that their 
great object can aud will be accomplished, 

Resolved, That the whole subject of the enroll- 
ment fund be referred, witn power, to a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Fuller, Coffin, Brown, 
Crease, Thomas, and Buckley, of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania, and such others as they may add to 
their number. 

Resolved, ‘ihat the lay deputies of each diocese 
shall be a special committee for that diocese, to be 
in communication w'th the Central Committee. 
They shall appuint their own treasurer and prose- 
cute the work to the end, 

Resolved, Tnat in the opinion of the Board of Mis- 
sions it is desirable that this fund should ve col- 
lected upon the same conditions and by the same 
generu) methods heretofore proposed. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks, who took part in 
this debate, was loudly applauded when he de- 
clared that he was heart and soul for the plan. 
Just becanse it was a work for laymen by lay- 
men, The Church, he said, was too much a 
clergyman’s Churcb. This call of laymen to 
lavmen was of distinct value, The drawing in 
of small sums of money, instead of large, was 
also a good move, The Charcn had cultivated 
the rich laymen too much, instead of the great 
multi.ude of the people. The Church is too 
much rua by clergymen, and they yield too 
much to individual laymeo. This plan obviated 
that, and he was greatly in favor of it, It was 
perfectly feasible to raise the million, but the 
whyle value of the plan woud be lost to him if 
these three distinct features were not kept: 
First, that the million dollars must be raised ; 
secondly, that it was entirely s layman's scheme ; 
and, thirdly, that the money be collected in 
small sums. 

Tne deputies appeared to think that such 
words were not heard often enough in the 
Episcopal Church. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12TH. 


To day’s session of the Convention was an im- 
portant and interesting one, Early in the morn- 
ing the Committee on Canons submitted the fol- 
lowing proposed canon on the consecration of 
the churches: 

SECTION 1. No church or chapel shall be conse- 
crated until the bishop shall have been saficient- 
ly certified that the building and tne ground on 
which it is erected have been fally paid for, and 
are free from lien or other incumbrance ; and that 
the pews or sittings therein are not subject to sale 
80 a8 to pass title thereto in fee, or either by way of 
use or easement, except in vases where such sales 
shall have been made befure this canon shall take 
effect ; and also that such building aod ground 





are secured by the terms of the devise, or deed, 
or subrermption by which they are given, trom the 
danger of alienation, in whole or ia part, from 


Church in the United States of America, except in 
the cases provided for in sections three and four of 
this canon : Provided, That this shall not preclude the 
aulenation of lots for burial in vaults or othecwise, 
nor apply to land owned by the Cuurch corporation 
and not necessary for religious uses. 

SEC. 2. No church or chapel shall be consecrated 
except upon the condition that the pews or sittings 
therein shall not be subject to sale so as to paas title 
thereto in fee or by way of use or easement: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to cases of 
such sale actually made before this canon takes 
effect. 

SEO. 8. No vestry, trustees, or other body author- 
ized by law of any state or territory to hold prop- 
erty for any diocese, parish, or congregation, shall 
incumber or alienate any covsecrated church or 
chapel without the previous consent of the bishop, 
acting With the advice and consent of the standing 
committee of the diocese in which such charch or 
chapel be situated, or shall, in any case, sell or dis- 
pose of any pew or sitting therein so as to pass the 
title in fee or by way of easement or use, except in 
case of annual renting for church support: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not be operative in any 
state with the laws of which, relating to the title 
and holding of property, the same may conflict, 
8x0. 4. No consecrated church or chape) shall be 
removed, taken down, or otherwise disposed of for 
any “ unhallowed, worldly, or common use” without 
the previous consent of the bishop, acting with the 
advice and consent of the standing committee of the 
diocese in which such church or chapel may be 
situate, 

The report went on the calendar and will be 
ditcussed later. The Committee also reported 
in favor of changing the name of the diocese of 
northern New Jersey to Newark. It is thought, 
indeed by many deputies that, before many 
years all dioceses having state or territorial 
names will be renamed from the city in which 
the bishop lives, in accordance with the ancient 
custom of the Church, The Committee on 
Canons also reported on the question as to the 
appointment of a bishop with sole jurisdiction 
over the colored race, and the matter was put on 
the calendar, Mr, Stephen P. Nash, of New 
York, then read the following report from the 
joint committee on liturgical revision: 

“The committee appointed under a resolution 
‘concerning a joint committee to consider the sub- 
ject of liturgical revision’ has had the matters re- 
ferred to it under partial consideration, but having 
been advised that a question has been raised in re- 
spect to the constitational power of the General 
Convention to act upon and dispose of the matters 
set forth in the Book of Notification made tothe dio- 
ceses, and deeming it proper to refer this point to 
the consideration and definite action of the two 
houses before proceeding turther, this joint commit- 
tee respectfully submits for adoption by the two 
houses the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, by the house of deputies, the house of 
bishope concurring, That there is no constitutional 
obstacle in the way of considering and finally adopt- 
ing or re,ecting the several alterations and additions 
to the Book of Common Prayer proposed to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1838, and to be acted upen at the 
General Convention of 1886, as provided for by the 
eighth article of the constitution,” 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Hoffman, of New 
York, the following resolutions were adopted: 
Resolved, the house of bishops concurring, That a 
joint standing committee on the spiritual care of 
immigrants be appointed, to whom shall be com- 
mitted all mattera pertaining to tnis important in- 
terest. 
Resolved, the house of bishops concurring, That this 
committee be au'horized to confer in the name and 
behalf of this Church with the guthorities of the 
Churches of England and Ireland, the Church in 
Scotland, and the Church of England in Canada. 
The Rev. Dr. Franklin, of New Jersey, then 
arose and read the report of a special committee 
on marriage and divorce, which was appvinted 
by the Jast General Convention. This report, 
both in ths importance of its subject matter and 
in the wisdom of ite suggestions, was of over- 
shadowing inverest, and though long, was 
listened to with unflagging attention by the 
House, It began by describing marriage as a 
mutual contract 1n unorganized society, a civil 
contract in organized society, and a sacramental 
rite in the Church, Then it showed the sacred- 
ness of the marriage tie, and in severe, though 
dignified, terms, condemned the prevalence ot 
divorce and the diversity of the laws relating to 
marriage and divorce in the different states, Is 
called upoa the clergy nos to solemnize the 
marriage of persons whose union is forbidden 
by God's law, aud it recom nended that clergy- 
men who do solemuize such marriages be 
severely dissiplined. The report conolided by 
recommending the passing of the following 
canon t 
Canon 18—Of Marriage and Divorce: 
1. If any persons be joined together otherwise 
than as God’s Word doth allow, their marriage is not 
lawful. 
2. Marriage 18 prohibited by the Word of God and 
by this Charch within the degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity specified in Leviticus, xviil, 6—18. 
8. (a) It shall be the duty of ministers to admonish 
the people from time to time that the Charch dis- 
countenances marriages in private, and that the 
public solemnization thereof ought not to be dis- 
pensed with, except for good cause and under 
special circumstances. 

(d.) No minis.er shall solemnize the marriage of 
any persop under eighteen years of age, except the 
pareot or guardian of such person be present or 
ghall have given written consent to the marriage, 





| oe who profess and practice the doctrine, dis 
cipline, and worship of the, Protestant Episcopal 


in the presence of at least two witnesses, each of 
whom shall be personally acquainted with bot h 
parties. 

(@.) No minister shall furnish witnesses to per- 
sons coming to him to be joined together in mar- 


(¢.) Every minister of thas Chnrch shall keep a 
register of marriages, in which at the time of the 
murriage, he shall record the names, birthplace, 
age, residence, and condition of euch party, and the 
said record duly transcribed in the said register, 
shall be signed by both parties to the marriage, by 
at least two witnesses, and by the minister who per 
forms the ceremony. 


4, (a.) The law of the Church concerning divorce 
is that contained in St, Matt. v, 82; xix, 9; St, Mark 
X, 11, and St. Luke xvi, 18, 

(v.) Marriage, when duly solemnized, may not be 
dissolved, except for adaltery or fornication. 

(¢.) The guilty party in a divorce for adultery is 
prohibited from marrying again during the lifetame 
of the other party, 

(@.) Persons divorced may not be married again to 
each other if the woman meanwhile shal! have mar- 
ried again, 

6. If any mimister of this Church shall perform a 
ceremony of marriage in violation of the provisions 
of this canon, he shall be subject to trial and liable 
to admonition for the first offense, and to suspension 
or deposition for a repetition of the same, 

6. Persons who sha!l mirry in violation of the 
provisions of this canon shall not be permitted to 
receive the holy communion, except upon peni- 
tence and after avowed final separation: Provided, 
however, That no minister shal) in any case refuse 
the sacraments to a penitent person in imminent 
danger of death, 

T. Questions touching the facts of any case aris. 
ing under the provisions of this canon may be de- 
cided by the ordinary, afver such inquiry as he shall 
deem necessary. 

8. All previous canons on this subject are hereby 
annulled, 

At this point the Right Rev. Dr. Binney, 
Bishop cf Nova Scotia, was introduced to say 
good-by to the House, which he did in a few 
graceful words. The diocese of Kentucky pre. 
sented a memorial in regard to the late Hon. 
Jobn W. Stevenson, a former deputy from 
Kentucky. Mr. J. O. Bancroft Davis presented 
another resolution in regard to work among the 
colored people. He rferread to the noble work 
of the Rev. Oalbraith B. Perry, in behalf of the 
colored people, in terms of warmest praise, Mr. 
Perry has found that the colored people are 
anxious to join the Church, but are repelled by 
its coldness, As there is no standing committee 
to whom this great question naturally belongs, 
he asked for the appointment of a special joint 
committee, cousisting of three bisbopr, three 
clerics] and three lay deputies to conmder the 
duty of the Onurch in regard to the coloréd 
people of the United States, and report to the 
House, In his opinion, as Christ died for all, 
all should be equal at the chancel rail, The 
Rev. Dr. William T, Givson, of Centrai New 
York, offered a resolution to amend the canons 
on ordination, The Rev, B. A, Rogers, of Tex. 
as, offered a resolution in regard to extending 
the work of the Church among the colored race, 
His idea was to have a bisbop appointed for that 
race exclusively. The resolution will be referred 
to the Joint Committee on that subject when itis 
appointed. A good deal of time in the afteracon 
was fonlishly wasted in a wrangle over the ques- 
tion whether the house should give up its session 
on Saturday, in order to accept an invitation to 
visit Racine College. It was finally decided to 
adjourn on Saturday at twelve o’clock for that 
purpose, 

The Rev. E. 8. Stoddard, of Northern New 
Jersev, moved the following resolution: 

Whereas, The wisdom of the age is occupied in 
perfecting the work of secular education; and 

Whereas, The education of the 400,000 children of 
the Church is notoriously fragmentary, unsatisfac- 
tory, and uninspiring ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That & committee of —— bishops, —— 
clergy wen, and --— laymen be a pointed to recom- 
mend @ course of graded instruction in the Cate- 
chism, the noly Scriptures, andthe d ctrine of the 
Chureh, 

Mr. Stoddard said that education is being 
more secularized every year, and the education 
of the Church and its Sunday-schools is pain- 
fully inadequate, He was for giving Sucday~ 
school children a carefully graded system of in- 
struction instead of the very thin gruel so often 
given nuw. The average boy hated a leafl.t, and 
he didn’t blame the boy, A sixteen year old 
girl in his Sanday-school, who had been drilled 
several years in Sunday-achool, shocked the 
teacher not long since by asking how it was that 
the Ark of the Covenant, which two men could 
easily carry, could possibly have held Noah and 
his family and all the animals, Sunday-school 
children needa simpler course of study whieh 
they can grasp. Various other deputies spoke 
on this subject, but the house did not appear to 
think that a committee could remedy the evil, 
and the matter was laid on the table. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Alabama, offered the 
following resolution, which was referred to the 
appropriate committee: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of t's House no 
further epecial legisiation is required upon the sabe 
ject of the relations of the Church to the coloréd 


people. 

Reso ved, That all that is necessary for the settle 
ment of this at present vexed question is the recog, 
nition on the part of the bidkops, clergy, and lsity 





(c.) No minister shall solemnize a marriage except 
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of every portion of this Church, regardless of see- 
tional lines, of which this Church knows nothing, 
that the Negro isa man, and therefore a brother, 
and hence is entitled to every right, privilege, and 
prerogative of every otner man in the Church of 
Jesus Christ, which knows no distinction of race, 
color, or condition, and either to show ourselves by 
our action on this crucial question to be the Catholic 
Church of this country, or, by setting up class dis- 
tinctions in it, by unwise and uncatnolic legislations 
to write ourselves down as the veriest sect in the 
land, masquerading in the name of the holy Catholic 

Church of the Son of God. 

Resolved, That a narrow, uncatholic race preju- 
dice on the part of some, and apathy on the part of 
others are the causes of the failure of the Church 
in this matter, and these cannot be cured by any 
canons that may be forged in this Convention. 

Resolved, That what is needed is work under our 
present catholic law, and not more legislation,fand 
sympathy and support for the men who are doing 
the work, and others who are willing to do it when 
the means are provided for the purpose. 

Coming from a Southern State these resolutions 
had great significance. The House then drifted 
into another debate on the necessity of preserv- 
ing ite independence of the House of Bishops, 
and was soon ready to adjourn. Previous to 
adjournment, however, the Judd resolution, 
and the Adam’s resolution in regard to 
the propriety of changing the name of the 
Church were taken up from the Calendar, and 
made the order of the day for Wednesday at 
eleven o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13th. 

To-day the Convention has been in session a 
week, and the bishops and deputies have baa 
their first good impressions of Chicago con- 
firmed. The Episcopalians—the name is not yet 
changed—of the city have shown the visitors 
many social attentions, Mra, W. G. Hibbard 
gave a charming reception in their honor at ber 
beautiful house on Monday evening, and many 
delightfnl dinners have been given to the more 
distinguished clerical and lay members of the 
Couvention, A number of the more elaborate 
of these dinners have been given in the beauti- 
ful Hotel Richelieu, the Delmonico of Chicago, 
which is indeed a charming home rather than a 
hotel, and which is filled with bishops and distin- 
guished deputies, Indeed the deputies are so com- 
fortable in Chicago, that there is much less fear 
of a long session than there was at first. At its 
session this morning the House of Bishops 
passed resolutions congratulating the venerable 
Bishop Lee upon the completion of his forty- 
fifth year in the Episcopate. It also voted that 
there was no constitutional impediment in the 
way of a revision of the Prayer Book. In the 
Lower House Mr. John H. Stotsenberg, of In- 
diana, presented resolutions commending arbi- 
tration in international disputes, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. But the 
quiet routine of the ordinary business was soon 
broken by the great liberal Churchman of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, who arose 
and offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church sends cordial greeting to the assembly of 
the Congregational Church, now met in this city, 
apd expresses its devout hope that their delibera- 
tions, though separately conducted, may minister 
together for the glory of God and the advancemen 
of our common Christianity. 

When this was read by the Secretary a thrill 
of pleasure and alarm ran through the house. 
The hot heads on both sides were ready to rush 
into the fray, the Evangelicals to vindicate the 
Catholic Charity of the Church, and the sacra- 
mentarians to vindicate the Catholic Exclusive- 
ness of the Church. But the veteran cohort of 
deputies whose whole aim in life isto do noth- 
ing that will “‘ disturb the peace of our Zion,’ 
were very anxious, for they saw a Jively fight 
abead, and they were afraid that in this figh; 
some sacred tradition of humdrum respectabil- 
ity would be shattered, A few also who spend 
their time in sitting on the fence and looking 
wise, saw serious trouble for themselves in this 
resolution ; for they would have to climb down 
on one side or the other and give an opinion on 
a burping question. But little cared Phillips 
Brooks for euch timid souls as he threw back 
his head in his own peculiar way and urged his 
brethren to show 4 common act of courtesy to 
a sister Church now assembled in Council. The 
debate which followed was one long to be re- 
membered, and brought’out better than anything 
else could have done the mighty struggle 
now going on in the Episcopal Church between 
its traditional prejudices and its nobler spirit of 
charity and brotherhood. The Rev. Dr. Leffing- 
well, the editor of the Living Church, arose to 
ask who knew what the creed of the Congrega- 
tional Church is, or who knew what the Congre- 
gational Church itself is, He closed by moving 
to lay the question on the table, which was lost 
by a vote of eighty-four to 184, The Rev. Dr. 
John Henry Hopkins, of Central Pennsylvania, 
then arose, and every one expected a severe 
criticism of the resolution ; but every one was 
disappointed, for he took exactly the opposite 
ground. There had, he said, been a great deal 
of talk about Ohristian Unity, and now an at- 
tempt is being made to slap in the face those who 
honestly try to bring that unity about. He 
would not bein favor of sending any message 


to a Unitarian body, because they have lost the 
faith ; but it is different with the Congregation- 
alists, They bold, as we do, the creeds of the 
undivided Church, and he was very strongly in 
favor of sending Obristian aud fraternal greet- 
ings to them. Another High Churchman who 
disappointed his friends was Dr. Shattuck, of 
Massachusetts, who, as an old Congregationalist 
himself, and pretty well off where heis now, was 
heartily in favor of sending the greetings. The 
Rev. Mr. Dumbell, of Tennessee, called the Con- 
gregationalists a schism, but he was re- 
minded by the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Pennsyl- 
vania, that the whole Western Church 
was only a schism, for in no branch of it was 
there a correct copy of the Nicene creed. The 
Rev. Mr. Faude was in favor of the resolution 
even if the Congregationalists were a echism. 
The Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Pennsylvania, said 
that the Apostle’s Creed was in the New England 
Primer. The Bev. Mr. Gailor, of Tenneszee, 
moved to add to the resolution the words ‘all 
Christian bodies now in session,’’ which made 
it unmeaning and ridiculous, The Rev. Dr. 
Grier, of Rhode Island, spoke for the resolution. 
If there was ever to be, he said, a united Chris- 
tianity, it would not be by legislative enactment, 
but by kindly acts like these, In their social 
relations they sent courteous messages to those 
they differed from, and why not in their re- 
ligious ? 

The Rev. E. L. Stoddard, of New Jersey, 
moved the following substitute: 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That 
we send our cordial greetings to our Congrega- 
tional brethren now in session, and beg them to 
unite with us in prayer for peace and unity for 
Christendom, 

Mr. Gailor withdrew his amendment, and 
after a great deal of excited deba‘e, but appar- 
ently no bad temper, the amendment of Mr. 
Stoddard was carried. The Judd resolution, in 
regard to the change of the name of the Church, 
was then taken up, and Mr. L. Brajford Prince, 
of New Mexico, arose to speak in favor of such 
a change. 

He said that he would dwell principally on the 
arguments in favor of a change from a layman’s 
point of view. There was, however, one argument 
against any change the force of which he must 
acknowledge, It was the argument of sentiment, 
and it had the sympathy of his own heart, The 
present name of the Church had been used by 
their forefatners, and was the one under which they 
had learned to love the Church. It was made sacred 
vy the hallowed dead, No change should be made 
for the sake of mere change; 30 that, unless there 
was the most demonstrative proof that the change 
would widen its influence and would strengthen it, 
none should be made, Ifsuch proof was given, then 
no mere sentiment ought to stand in the way. The 
land was full of intidelity. Those Christians who 
lived at home and only dealt with Christians had no 
idea of the intidelity and heathenism in the United 
States. By heathens he meant those who lived as if 
Christ had never come on earth, Let them look ag 
the crowds that assemble to hear an anti-Christian 
speaker, and who never go to church. The great 
argument used by speakers against Christianity, was 
its dissensious. If one sect Was right, these men 
said, the other must be wrong. It was a plausible 
argument, and hard to meet from asectarian point. 
The majority of these men had never heard of the 
American Church’s claims to their loyalty. This 
had not entered their heads, Place before them the 
name of American Church, and it would do more 
good to their ideas than a great deal of preaching, 
Then, again, with regard to foreigners, many came 
to these shores, Take, fr instance, the Scan- 
dinavians. They belonged to the Church o¢ 
Sweden, and when they came to this country they 
expected to belong to the American Church. They 
asked what it was, and no one could tell them. 
They were told there were plenty of churches 
around ; but why should;they pick out the Protestant 
Episcopal? So it was with the sects around them; 
they did not know anything of the aims of the 
Church, but if it once set itself up as a landmark 
they would see it. So also with Rome. A great 
many Roman Catholics came to this country, and 
their Church was called the Catholic Church. They 
ought to set up a Catholicity on their antiquity, as 
against medisevalism, and on the doctrine of the 
apostles as against the Council of Trent. As re, 
garded Christian unity, it would be a great step, for 
they would ask all to come into the American 
Church, while the name American Church would 
secure a spirit of nationality. Another thing would 
be in the increase of the clergy. There was very 
little now to call young men into the church of a 
sect ; but plant the banner as that of the American 
Church and the best of young men would come for- 
ward, glad to work, and, indeed, glad to die, for 
the great American Church, It was said by some 
that it would be presumptive to take the title. 
Those who called it a presumption only showed 
their self-consciousness, It was not their Church; 
it was God’s Church, made long before any of them 
belonged to it, and they had no right to place its 
light under a bushel, 

Judge Coppee, of central Pennsylvania, said 
that Episcopal Church meant Apostolic Church, 
and he saw nothing wrong in the name Episco- 
pal. This Church was one branch of the great 
Catholic Church, and it must havea name, Do 
not let them cali it the Catholic or the American 
Catholic Church, because if they did they would 
usurp @ name belonging to Canada, Mexico, and 
other parts of the continent, If there was to be 
a change of name, let it be carefully made. The 
arguments of Mr. Prince were strong, and he 
would not say that he was in favor of no change, 





only let them be careful. 





The Rev. F. P. Davenport, of Springfield, 
asked why Churchmen should call themselves 
Protestant Episcopalians. 


He once met an Irish Roman Catholic Jesuit, a 
very shrewd man, and as the speaker was trying to 
convince the Jesuit that he was a priest of the Cath- 
olic Church, the Jesuit, after listening for some time 
said with the slightest piece of the brogue anda 
smile: ‘If you send your card into the public room 
with the name of John Smith on it, do you expect 
me the next time I meet you to call you William 
Brown? No, my friend, you do not, therefore, if 
you wish me to believe that you are. the Catholic 
Church, do not put on your card Protestant Episco- 
pal.” The Church stood betweea the Roman and 
the Protestant worlJ, and there were thousands of 
eyes looking at them. Take a recent article by 
Professor Shield, in The Ceatury, on the prayer- 
book. It was a magnificent panegyric on that book 
andthe Church. He (the speaker) was in favor of 
wiping out the term Protestant. They did not find 
the Presbyterians calling themselves Protestant 
Presbyterians, or the Methodists, Protestant Metho- 
dists. The Baptists, in fact, say they are not a Prot- 
estant Church like the Episcopalians. The title is 
not very old, only two hundred years, but he did not 
wish the alteration merely on account of change. 
He wanted it because he wished to see the Anglican 
Church take its place in this land, and tn the last 
years of this nineteenth century be Catholic and not 
Protestant Episcopal. 


Mr. Davenport is one of the rising young men 
in the advanced High Church party, which is so 
strong in a number of the smaller Western dio- 
ceses, and his speech was listened to with great 
attention, 

The Rev. Dr, Hanckel, of Virginia, said that 
it was with a sense of shame and indignation 
that it waz somewhat difficult to suppress he 
arose, 


The change of name proposed was either a reflec- 
tion on the mother or the child. And which did they 
propose to make it? Was it on the venerable moth- 
er, in whose arms he was born, and in whose care 
his father and his friends had died—and now must 
they change the name? Should they cast reflections 
on the dear old mother? Never, till his right hand 
had lost its cunning. Suppose that the name was 
not all that it should be; what in this world was? 
An old churchman had said that when he was saying 
his prayers at his mother’s knee, and looking up at 
her face, that he loved the very wrinkles there—no 
matter what anybody else did. So with thedear old 
mother Church, he loved the very wrinkles that were 
inher. Now new men came and were wishing to 
rebaptize her whom she had received and baptized. 
Or was it on the child that they wished to cast re- 
flection?) They heard a great deal onthe floor of 
the house of the grand Church, in fact it was called 
grand till he was sick of it. They heard of its 
growth. Was that true? If it were, then it had 
grown in despite of ita name. The argument that 
infidels would come into its fold if they knew there 
was an American Church was nonsense. Were infi- 
dels so ignorant that they did not know there was a 
Church of the living God? Then they were to be 
told that she was the grand historical Church of 
ages. If the Church had never erred, the assertion 
might have been strong; but with so many ecumen- 
ical councils, all claiming the truth, this panacea 
was reduced to nothing. Then it was said that the 
sects would stand confounded if it were only called 
the Catholic Church. How did they come to leave 
the Church? Some simply because they were sec- 
tarians and heretics, but others owing to the impe- 
rious domination of the Church. 


Dr. Hanckel is a typical Low Churchman and 
fitly represents the Episcopal Church in Vir 
ginia. 

The Rev. Dr. Franklin, of New Jersey, said 
that the old name was well enough in its day, 
but that day had passed away. There could be 
only one body, and the reason they did not feel 
80 was because all of them had been poisoned by 
the sectarian feeling. Let them call themselves 
the Church in America, It would be the title- 
page in the prayer-book. Christianity was not 
a philosophic system or a rule of dogmatic faith, 
It was an organic body, into which they were 
engrafted by baptism. It had something to 
offer, Who baptized? Was it the priest? By 
uo means. He would do what he was able, but 
it was the Holy Ghost that baptized, and by the 
side of the priest at the font stood the real bap- 
tizer in verity. 

The Rev. Dr. McVickar, of Pennsylvanie, 
then made an impassioned speech against any 
change in name. He asked if any one really 
believed that the Church would be a whit 
more catholic if the nams was changed ? 

It seemed to him that the deputy from New Mex- 
ico had drawn avery dark picture, mentally and 
morally, of those he had to do with, if the change 
of name would only do all that the deputy said it 
would. If there were one handred men who be- 
lieved it would, then, in God’s name, let them adopt 
the name American Catholic Church. But he did 
not believe such a result would be brought about. 
It was not the Church which had taken the grandest 
name that had done the greatest work. It was not 
“The Disciples of Christ,” or the Irvingite Church, 
How would this change place them before the 
world? In looking over the church statistics of the 
United States he found the Protestant Episcopal 
Church standing away down onthe list. They stood 
No. 8, and they were about one-tenth in numbers of 
the Methodists, one-eighth of the Baptists, and one- 
half of the Presbyterians. When they assumed the 
name Church how would they stand? How would 
the Roman Catholics look at them? They called 
themselves Catholics, They would be right to ask 
to see some fruits. By these fruits they should be 
known. Were they doing more than the other 
churches that were around them, that they should 








arrogate such a name? Did the mission field show 
it? They believed they were better organized; but 
that was all. They lived in a practical age, and the 
world would ask, when they assumed the name, 
‘“*What have they done?” In the name of the 
Church they loved he besought them not to crowd 
her down. Not to make her ridiculous in the eyes 
of the Roman Catholics on the one hand, and the 
sects on the other. Let her go out and do good, and 
there might yet be a time when she could be called 
the American Church. In New York, last year, it 
once looked as ifshe were going to put forth her 
strength, andall the other denominations trembled. 
Let them do so again, and not trouble to talk about 
a@ name. 


The house then adjourned until morning. 
The debate was listened to by a large number of 
spectators, whe appeared to be deeply interested , 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14th. 


Although some time was spent in routine busi- 
ness, it was very evident that the uppermost 
thought in the mind of every deputy was the 
great question of a change of name, After the 
adjournment yesterday both sides took a careful 
review of the field, in order to see where they 
stood. The advocates of the change soon dis- 
covered that there was no hope of the measure 
passing, but they claimed to feel encouraged by 
the growing popularity of the idea, and looked 
forward to a victory in a future convention. 
Nevertheless the leaders of the movement could 
not ignore the fact that the passionate opposi- 
ion to the change proposed could not be over- 
come by any arguments which they could offer, 
aod that the intelligence of the age and the 
spirit of modern progress were on the side of the 
opponents of the measure. It was determined, 
therefore, to place the desirability of a change 
of name fairly before the Convention, but not 
to try to force it upon the Church. This decis- 
ion was certainly a wise one. So eager were the 
deputies this morning te resume the debate that 
action on the order of the day, the canon on 
marriage and divorce, was postponed by refer- 
ring it to the Committee on Canons. The field 
was then cleared for action, and amid a 
buzz of suppressed excitement the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, of Masssachusetts, took 
the floor. There was nothing, he said, more 
luaportant than this question now before the 
Church, There were two great bodies iuto 
which Western Christendom was divided, one 
body acknowledging the infallibillity of the Pope 
and the other body denying it. There was no 
doubt to which body the Church belonged. 
The old name is objected to because it seems to 
make the Church only one of a number of 
equally true churches. In opposition to this the 
advocates of the change wished to give it a name 
that would mark it as the only divinely author- 
ized Church in the United States. 

When they looked into this they were led to ask, 
What were the reasons that could be put forward 
why the Church could be justified in taking that 
name? Did the Church so largely represent the 
character of the land, and had it such a predomi- 
nance over the surrounding bodies that none couid 
come up to it, in the same way as the United States 
predominated in America? There was no ground 
for the Church to make out such a claim as that, 
for it was not the case. Their Church was a compar- 
atively insignificant body, and it could not assert 
any such predominance, There was a way in which 
it might be called the American Church, and he 
should rejoice to see it. If their Church should 
stand before the land as representing the genius 
and ability of America, if it could lay aside all its 
vestments and traditions, he should be glad to call it 
a Church of America. If there was one thing that 
made the Church distasteful to the people of Ameri- 
ca, it was its close adhesion tothe English Church. 
Until it could depend on everything American 
for itself it cannot claim the right to call itself 
the American Church. For a long time it lay un- 
der the stigma as the Church of the loyalists. This 
Anglicanism had separated the Church from the 
affections of the people. Let them get rid of it, and 
then it might be the Church of America. The othe 
reason was given as the very substance of its life— 
the thing that entirely separated it from other 
bodies, which it claimed to inherit from other ages. 
That was the Apostolic succession. Now, that there 
were people who believed in the so-called trans- 
mission of the apostolic powers, was true, but it was 
equally trae that there were people who did not, 
even in this Convention. He did not believe in the 
doctrine of apostolic succession to any such length 
as to give it entirely tothis Church, and the question 
was whether this Church should take for itself a 
name which it had no conceivable right to. They, 
were told that it was going to extend its arms and 
bring in and convert all the infidelity in America, 
which was not the case, it was a hopeless contrac- 
tion of it—it drowned the Church. It did not make 
the Church the universal Church of Ameriva. It 
confined its membership to men who were wedded 
toa theory. The passage of such a resolution to 
fasten on it the name of the American Catholic 
Church, and admit within it those whose faith was 
on a purely ingenious theory—was that the Church 
which was going to call in everybody? The ques- 
tion was not whether that theory was irue or not, 
but whether the Church would accept that theory 
or not and make it incumbent on every one, Was 
the Church prepared to accept this fantastica 
theory? He trusted in God she was not. 

Dr. Brooks's speech was loudly applauded by 
the gallery, and the President announced thati 
the applause was repeated the galleries would be 
cleared. The venerable Dr. Adams, of Wisconsin 
followed, in a rambling speech, in favor of the 
change; but his narrow and antiquated argu 
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ments harmed rather than helped the cause he 
was advocating, and even the friends of the 
measure perceived this. The Rev. Dr. Minne- 
gerode, of Virginia, told the House that when 
he died he wanted this epitaph placed over his 
grave : ‘‘ Here lies & Presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America.” The Rev. Dr. Gibson, of Central 
New York, advocated the ehange. The Rev. Dr. 
Harwood, of Connecticut, opposed any change 
of name in a forcible speech, full of the good 
sense of the traditional Connecticut Churchman, 
The Rev. Dr. Courtney, of Massachusetts, op- 
posed the change, largely on the ground of ex- 
pediency, and reminded the deputies that in 
Scotland the Church of Scotland is Presbyterian, 
while their sister Church is called the Episcopal 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Spaulding, of California, 
asked if there was no error to protest against 
except the error of the Church of Rome? No 
infidelity, no sins of divorce, no rationalism in 
the Churchitselt? Yes, indecd ; there was plenty 
of it. The deputy for Pennsylvania had spoken 
of the work before the Church, and that was 
one great reason why the name should be 
changed. He did not know of the work in the 
East, but he knew of the work iu the great 
empire beyond the Mississippi. The first thing 
you had to do with the Chinaman was to explain 
the exact sect of Christianity you wanted him to 
belong to, and then, after explaining all the 
divisions, he would ask, which Christ you wanted 
him to belong to, the Methodist, Baptist, or 
Presbyterian? 

The Rev. Dr. Grier, of Rhode Island, said that 
the Church of Rome was a non-protesting 
Church; it stifled all irquiry and intellectuey 
freedom. It was the boast of the Episcopai 
Church to encourage these. This was no time 
to change the name of the Church. There were 
burning and p+rplexing questions. Therefore 
let it be known that they stood as a Church to 
protest against all these errors. In the presence 
of a histcrical atheism that is trying to under- 
mine the historical Church, :et them be known 
as a Church that protests against it. In the 
presence of a false philosophy that said it was 
jmpossible to know God, let them be known as 
a Church to protest against it. So he claimed 
it was a providential and not an accidental 
name, and had a privilege which was not given 
to any other body of Christians. 

At this point various vain attempts were made 
to fix a time for taking the vote, the house evi- 
dently desiring to give all who wished to do soa 
chance to speak, The Rev. William Faude, of 
Indiana, said that the Church took its present 
name through a craven spirit, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, he wanted to repudiate it, 
The Rev. Mr. Gailor, of Tennessee, made a very 
eloquent speech in favor of a change, but 
brought out no new arguments. The Rey. Dr. 
Beers, of California, thought that the time for 
making the change has not come yet. The Rev, 
Dr. Girault, of Louisiana, found that the present 
name was effective in dealing with Roman Cath- 
olics, Mr. William CO. Benet, of South Carolina, 
spoke strongly in favor of the present name, and 
the Rev. Dr. John Henry Hopkins made a lively 
speech in favor of the change. The German 
Church, he said, does not call itself Protestant 
because Protestant there means infidel ; it calls 
itself Evangelical. Drop the word protestant 
to one side, aud the word episcopal to the other, 
and call it the Church of the United States of 
America, and you take away an offense on the one 
hand to the Roman Catholics, and on the other to 
Dissenters, and give an opportanity for Christian 
unity. Where bad the champions of Protestant- 
ism come from against Rome? Not from those 
who talk so much about Protestantism, but from 
those who study the canons and laws of the 
Church, and know that they can rightly lay 
claim to the title Catholic. Was there any fear 
of those men siding with Rome? Because the 
word protestant was dropped it was said Pro- 
testantism would be banished out of the Church. 
They were gomg to abolish the word episcopal. 
Did they mean to do away with the bishops? 
Certainly not; neither did they mean to stop 
protesting against the errors of the Church of 
Rome, 

The house now adjourned, and the question 
was left to be taken up again at the first oppor. 
tunity. In the opinion of all who listened to it 
the debate on both sides was exceedingly able, 
and brought out very clearly the irreconcilable 
difference between the two parties involved, It 
is certainly a very startling and interesting fast 
that a clergyman in good standing, and pastor 
of one of the most important Episcopal parishes 
in the country, should on the floor of the house 
avow his disbelief in the doctrine of the apos? 
tolic succession. And the fact that Phillips 
Brooks can do so with impunity is regarded in 
itself as the very strongest argument against 
the position of the so-called Catholic party in 
the Church. If their theory was really ac- 
cepted in the Church, it is said, it would not be 
possibJe for any clergyman in the Church to 
trample under foot one of the dogmas on whieh 
that theory mainly rests, ° 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 151TH, 

Little more than routine business was trans- 
acted this morning, as the two houses gat. to- 
gether as the Board of Missions at eleven 





o'clock. It was voted to allow the diocese of 
Wisconsin to change its name to the diocese of 
Milwaukee, The Joint Committee on the judicie) 
system of the Church reported, recommending 
that until the Gen eral Convention orders other- 
wise, the conventions of the dioceses will decide 
as to the best way of trying presbyters and 
deacons. After some discussion the subject was 
made the order of the day for Monday at eleven 
o’clock. Mr. Nash, of New York, called atten- 
tion to a clause in the constitution which com- 
pele the House of Bishops to consider and act 
upon all messages from the Lower House within 
three days. In his opinion, the clause was 
harmful, and he referred to the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments. Oarried. A mem- 
ber from Delaware presented a memorial on the 
desirability of Christian unity signed by 1,100 
clergymen and 1,100 laymen of tae Church. It 
was referred to the special joint committee on 
that subject. During this session the following 
message was received from the House of Bishops: 

“The House of Bishops respectfally informs the 
House of Deputies that having, fromthe first day 
of its session, had before it the momentous subject 
of Christian unity and the reunion of Christendom, 
it takes the opportunity presented by the action of 
the House of Deputies (communicated in Message 
No. 12) to assure that house of its profound sympa- 
thy with the spirit of these resolutions. This House 
declares its hearty respect and affection for all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and at 
this time especially, for their fellow-Christians as- 
sembled in this city as the ‘National Council of 
Congregational Churches in the United States.’ 
This house also avows its solemn purpose, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to promote, with 
the concurrence of the House of Deputies, some 
practical plan for bringing before all our fellow- 
Christians in this land, the duty to our common 
Lord and Saviour of terminating the unhappy di- 
visions which dishonor bis blessed name and 
hinder the triumph upon earth of his glorious 
kingdom. 

“Resolved, That Message No. 12, from the House 
of Deputies, be respectfully returned to that House 
with the above statement of the reasons for the 
tailure of the House of Bishops to approve the reso- 
lution contained in said message.” 

This was regarded as arather unsatisfactory 
ending to the question. The bishops message 
was felt to be bardly worthy of that distin- 
guished body, as it appeared to be an attempt to 
send greetings to the Council without actually 
sending them, This position of hazy compro- 
mise has always been a favorite one in the 
Episcopal Church ; but it was hoped that in this 
case it would beable to break away from its 
traditions. The friends of Christian unity, 
however, are not cast down; on the contrary, 
they believe that they have shown themselves to 
be stronger than ever before, and rapidly grow- 
ing, and they feel that their growth is the 
strongest bulwark that the Church will have in 
the future against the reactionary efforts of the 
advanved Catholic party in the Church. More- 
over they see that the trend of the age is in the 
direction of a far-reaching ssheme of Christian 
unity such as they have 1n view, and altogether 
away from the sacerdotal and sacrificial theories 
which underlie the position of the advanced 
Catbolics, For this reason they are quite con- 
tent to bear their testimony to the truth now 
and wait for God to bring it home to the Church 
in his own good time. The hour for the meeting 
of the Board of Missions having arrived, the 
Convention adjourned after agreeing *o vote on 
the question of changing the name of the 
Church to-morrow, Satu:day, at eleven o’clock. 


Special Dispatch to The Independent, 

Cuicaco, OcTOBER 18th, 1886, 
The Board of Missions, on Friday, spent the 
day in a long and somewhat heated discussion 
on certain proposed changes in the organization 
ofthe Board, The discussion brought out the 
fact that there is a great deal of feeling in the 
West in regard to the alleged sectional character 
of the Board of Missions, Whether rightly or 
wrongly, it is asserted that the Board is con- 
trolled and manipulated by a little Bible-House 
ring. Nothing was said against the honesty of 
purpose of the Eastera managers ; on the other 
hand, their zeal and good intentions were ad- 
mitted by all. But granting all that, it was felt 
that the missionary interests of the Church 
would be much more prosperous if its manage- 


“ment were more representative than it now is, 


Under the present arrangement the Board only 
meets triennially. Attention was called to the 
fact that the mission boards of other Christian 
bodies meet annually,and that they rouse the 
interest of all seciions of the country by meet- 
ing each year in a different city, Bishop Harris, 
of Michigan, made a rousing speech during the 
course of the day, criticising the triennial report, 
just submitted, in severe terms, It was not 
pleasant to say plain things, he said, bus plain 
things must sometimes be said. He kad no 
other feelings than those of kindness for the... 
Board of Managers, They have shown constaitt | 
‘sacrifice ‘and self-denial, But the tendency of | 
the system is t6 localization. ‘That is the great 
reason for the lack of interest in the work 
shown throughout the land, I+ depends on the 
princely gifts of a few laymen, No one would 
wish these ccntributions withdrawn; but there 
is credit due to the others as well. It is the work . 


of poor men as missionaries that accomplishes, 
after all, the missionary work laid out, The re- 
port was an unfortunate one. It is felt keenly, 
especially that combination of the work of two 
fields, domestic and foreign, He spoke not for 
himeelf, but for others, who felt that a wrong 
had been done, an act of obliteration consum- 
mated by the Board of Managers that is consid- 
ered autocratic and unwise, A measure waa in- 
itiated to prevent missionary bishops from vot- 
ing in the board, on the ground that they receive 
salaries. It was the result of a misconstruction 
of the law. If this is the law of the state of New 
York, the speaker hoped that the Board would 
be incorporated in some other state, 

The Board of Missions cannot submit to this 
injustice, nor can it allow the missionary breth- 
ren at the front to be thus discouraged. The 
contracts made with the missionary bishops are 
of a most sacred nature, and their salaries should 
not be reduced. The present system is a fail- 
ure, despite the excellencies of the members of 
the Board of Managers. He wanted to see the 
missionary work taken in band by this great 
representative body, which should meet annu- 
ally instead of triennially, Its business is noth* 
ing less than the extension of the kingdom of 
Jesus. The results would be greater if a Coun- 
cil elected from all parts of the land be chosen, 
and the work be confined to this body. The mis- 
tionary sentiment of .the Church would be 
aronsed, stimulated, and strengthened. 

A Baptist Missionary Convention in his own 
city had been attended by thousands, and great 
impulse was thereby given tothe work, It would 
have each succeeding annual meeting heldina 
different section of the country from the pre- 
vious session, 

Bishup Harris carried the whole audience with 
him by his eloquent speech, and his words wi] 
have much influence in determining the future 
status of the Board, 

Bishop Doane then read the report of the 
Mexican Commission, which recorded the final 
failure of the ridiculous attempt to organize a 
so-called Church of Jesus in Mexico. 

Bishop Riley has resigned under compulsion, 
and is now engaged, so the report says, in in- 
stigating petty persecutions of the Church, 
Episcopalians are keenly conscious that their 
Church has made a failure in this work, while 
other Christian denominations that have not 
tried to organize a Church in Mexico on “ Catho- 
hie” lines have met with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. On Saturday the great debate on the 
change of the name of the Church was con- 
cluded and at eleven o’clock the vote was taken, 

Short as the session was, it was full of sup- 
pressed excitement, for all felt that the Church 
was in this act making history. 

The Rev. Dr. Stringfellow opened the debate 
by a speech in favor of the change, 

The term Protestant Episcopal was narrow 
and contracted, without the broad significance 
that the term “ Catholic” would imply. 

About a dozen deputies then sprang to their 
feet, but the Rev. Dr. Davies, of Pennsylvania, 
was recognized. He moved an amendment to 
the effect that a change of name is not desirable 
now, which was voted down a little Jater, 

The house evidently wanted a fair and square 
decision on the Judd resolution. 

The Rev. E. J. Stoddard, of New Jersey, be- 
lieved theoretically in a change of name,but was 
practically against it, because such a change 
would give the Church a set-back from which it 
would not recover in many years, 

Judge Sheffery, of Virginia, presented the 
Virginia Low Churchman’s argument against 
any change of nume, and then Mr, 8. Corning 
Judd, of Chicago, was requested to close the de- 
bate from the platform, He is really a very 
sick man, and spoke against the advice of bis 
friends, but bis indomitable resolution sustained 
him in what must have been a severe ordeal, 
The present name, he said, was untrue and mis- 
leading. It misled those who did not know 
really what it was. It was impossible to per- 
suade a great many that the Church was not one 
of the sects established in the last three hun- 
dred years. This was true in various portions 
of the country. Another reason for the change 
was that he wanted to bring the Church more in 
barmony with its works, If the work of changing 
the name was commenced now, it would still be 
tbree years before it could be accomplished, and 
in the meantime the people could be educated 
up toits acceptance at that time. Error did 
not become truth after the lapse of time, and 
gentlemen who advocated that one hundred 
years had sanctified the name were misiaken, 
The Church would not become any the less op- 
posed to the doctrines of Rome if its name 
were changed, 

A yote by dioceses and orders was then calied 
,for. This means that a majority of the clerical 
and lay deputies voting either way, cast the vote 
of the-diocese for their respectivé~orders, If 
thé vote-of either order is a tie the vote of that 
order is said to be divided and does not count. 
either way, . ant 
* As the secretary called the names of the depu- 
ties they voted aye or nay, and nearly every 
member of the house kept tally of the votes as 
they. were cast, The result of the clerical vote 
was as follows: seventeen aye ; twenty-two nay; 








ten divided. The result of the lay vote was as 
follows: eleven aye; twenty-nine nay; four di- 
vided, The resolution having, therefore, failed 
to have a majority of both orders, was declared 
lost, amid great applause. The individual votes 
in favor of the resulution were ; clerical, eighty- 
two; lay, thirty. Total 112 against the resolu- 
tion: clerical, ninety-nine; lay eighty-four; 
total, 188. The Episcopal Church, therefore, 
still retains its present title, although the 
strength of those who desire to drop it has 
greatly increased during the past few vears. 

It is anoteworthy fact that nearly all the 
great and populous dioceses gave an adverse or 
divided vote, while nearly all the dioceses voting 
in favor of a change are weak Western or South- 
western dioveses, 

The Rev. Dr, Huntington then read the re- 
port of the joint committee on liturgical re- 
vision. It is a conservative report recommend- 
ing that few changes be made. It asks leave to 
print a book of offices for the Church to use ten- 
tatively during the next three years, It is like- 
ly that the main features of the report will be 
adopted. The house then adjourned to go to 
Racine College, on the invitation of the Warden 
and Faculty of that institution. Nearly three 
hundred accepted the invitation, and were much 
interested in going over the buildings and 
grounds of this excellent college. 

On Sunday, Bishop-elect Gilbert, of Minne- 
sota, was consecrated in St. James Church, a 
large congregation being present, Other Epis- 
copalian pulpits were filled by visiting clergy~ 
men, and large congregations were present, 

After some routine business was transacted 
this morning the joint committee on the judi- 
cial system of the Church made a report recom- 
mending that a joint commission be named to 
take into consideration the best method of try- 
ing presbyters and deacons, and report to the 
next general convention, A minority report 
was submitted declaring that each diocese had 
the sole right to regulate such trials, Mr. Pat- 
teraon, of Pennsylvania, made a strong speech in 
favor of giving the general Church the right to 
review the cases on all clergymen who are tried, 
on the ground that the diocesan courts are lia- 
ble to err, and may be swayed by partisan or 
personal considerations. A bishop who tries a 
mar should not have the right to pronounce a 
final judgment on his case, The Rev. Dr. Hoff- 
man spoke in favor of the rights of the dioceses, 

The question is one of great importance, and 
involves many grave issues. The necessity of 
establishing an appellate court has long been a 
burning question in the Church, and this report 
will enable the house to ventilate this subject 
very fully. The question of diocesan rights is 
also involved in the issue, as Mr, Parker, of New 
Jersey, showed, It is hoped, by the deputies 
generally, however, that some system of appel- 
late courte will be established, as their need is 
very great. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL, 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Aster Des Moines, Cnicago. Those who 
went to see and hear the meetings and dis- 
cussions held by the American Board 
stayed over to,attend the sessionjof the Fifth 
Triennial Congregational Council. It had 
seemed likely that no harmony could be 
reached at Des Moines, and that the dis- 
cussion must be resumed at Chicago; but 
a better Providence secured so happy a set- 
tlement that there was no occasion to stir 
up any sharp discussion, A brave discus- 
sion at Des Moines made peace at Chicago 
possible. 

The meeting was held in the Union Park 
Congregational Church, Dr. Noble pastor, 
and about five hundred delegates were 
present, Throughout the session the house 
was always full of men. Lieut.-Gov, L. A, 
Cooke, of Connecticut, presided, assisted 
by the Kev. B. A. Imes, a colored pastor of 
Tennessee, and J. K.' McLean, D.D., of 
California. Of the opening sermon Wednes- 
day evening, by Professor Fisher, of New 
Haven, I do not need to say much, as it 
will be printed in Taz InpErgnpEnt. It was 
& magnificent address, and was interrupted 
with irrepressible applause when he ex- 
pressed in the clearest manner his disap- 
proval of the attempts to’keep back candi- 
dates from the mission field on account of 
their private speculations on unimportant 
subjects. If the applause was out of placé 
in a sermon, those who clapped were only 
following the example set in Des Moiues. 
when Dr. Withrow’s sermon on the other 
side of the question called out, repeated 
cheers, i cots 

On Thursday morning Dr. Goodwin gave 
an eloquent and cordial address of wel- 
come, which was followed by various re- 
ports, of which the most important was the 
Secretary. Thursday afternoon’s 
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cussion was of a more interesting charac- 
ter, and is the only one which has thus far 
approached at all the late theological differ- 
ences. George R. Leavitt, D.D., of Cleve- 
land, O., read a paper, publi-hed in full in 
this issue, charmingly sweet and tender in 
tone, in which he argued that there should 
be no relaxation in the conditions of church. 
membership. He said that periods of re- 
ligious revival had been charac'erized by 
stronger and clearer statements of the doc- 
trine of the Gospel, and also by a tighten- 
ing of the bonds of moral obligation, as re- 
fers to amusements and a woridly Iite. 
Here he specified such things as card-play- 
ing. theater-going, and the use of liquors 
and tobacco. As instances he mentioned 
the revivals about Bostcn, ten years ago, 
when the doctrinal lines, which had become 
very loose, were more closely drawn; and 
the late revival work in Chicago, under the 
preaching of Sam Jones, when the low spir- 
itual and moral life of the churches was so 
much lifted up. Other speakers followed, 
among whom Dr. Pentecost showed that 
the biblical condition was simply but rig- 
idly acceptance of Curist as the Son cf God. 
This debate we have given quite fully. 
Toursday evening was devoted to hear- 
ing an address by Henry A. Stimson, BBD.. 
of St. Louis, entitled ** The Future of Con 
gregationalism.” Yet the address charac- 
terized C ngregationalism as it isand ought 
to be rather than prognosticated its future. 
He dwelt largely on its Calvinistic origin 
and quality. Possibly he did not remember 
that when the constitution of the Congre- 
gational Council was adopted at Oberlin in 
1871, it was after full discussion decided 
that the basis was not to be Calvinistic, but 
Evangelical, 8 that the Moderator of the 
Council, Dr. W. I. Budington, published a 
statement after its adj urnment, which may 
be regarded as official, aod which was in- 
dorsed by The Congregationalist, that in 
this Council the Calvinist and the Wesleyan 
stand on an equal footing. But Dr. Stim- 
gon so defined Calvinism as a spirit of loy- 
alty to God’s revelation, and 80 carefully 
omitted all its ‘five points” and all other 
points of difference as to leave only that in 
which it agrees with Arminianism and all 
other evangelical f.rms of faith, that there 
was no real variance with the action of 1871. 
Dr. Dexter, in his address at the social 
meeting on Friday night, said that Joho 
Robinson would be the most astonished of 
all men to hear such a definition of Calvia- 
ism as that by Dr. Stimson, The paper was 
able and eloquent, but was not fcllowed by 
debate. 


On Friday morning, after reports and ad- 
dresses op missionary eubjecte, there was pre- 
sented by R. G. Hutchins, D.D., of Onio, a re- 
portoo Ministerial Stanaiog, It embodied the 
views of the Michigan brethren, and looked to a 
considerable Presbyterianiziog of the system. It 
also did away with the dis‘inction observed in 
the¥ear Book between pastors and acting pas- 
tors. The latter provision received general ap- 
proval, but the other portions of the report were 
sharply criticised and the matter referred to an- 
other committee, with Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint 
and Dr. Ross as members, which for the most 
part eliminated the objectionable matter. This 
will come up for action next weck. 


The most enjovable, aud perbaps the mor; 
useful of the meetings of the week was the pure 
social meeting at Dr. Goodwin's church on Fr}- 
day eveving. lt was a regular meeting of the 
Congregational Ciub of Chicago, and the 
members of the Council were invited as guests 
of the club, It would bardly have seemed possi- 
ble to give a Junch to eigut hundred men, but 
the Jadies of the Missionary Society of the First 
Church accomplished it, All the parlors and 
conference roome, under the megnificent audi- 
torium, were filled with tables, loaded wih food, 
and presided over by the ladies, But it was sim- 
ply impossible to invite the wives of the delegates 
to sit at the tables. Even that church has its lim- 
itations of space, though it has no limitations in 
the large hearts of its pastor and people, After 
the supper came the public meeting presided 
over by Dr. Little, with uomatched grace. Each 
speaker was limited to five minutes, and bidden 
to say his best thing in the first minute. I hope 
this may be reported in full in the next issue of 
Tuz Inperenpsyt. Dr. Dexter was the first 
speaker calied on after the Moderator, Lieut- 
enant-Governor Cooke, and he responded to the 
sentiment of “John Robinson,” telling how 
surprised that good man, who was the stiffest 
sort of a Calvinist, would be, if he could hear 
the discussions of the present day, After ex- 
plsiving his somewhat singular notion that Jobo 
Robinson's words about light yet to break out 


polity, he himself ended with what would have 
been a fine burst about aimiog the guns of 
trath at the enemy, not from a trembling boat, 
but an immovable fort, if he had not perpe- 
trated the bull of pointing the guns “ from the 
solid hole that wae built for that purpose.” 
He joined, himself, hearily in the 
peals of laugbter that would repeat them- 
selves again and again. Dr, Little kindly offered 
to let him come back and amend his perorcation, 
but he declined. That ‘solid hole” was the 
good-natured joke of the rest of the evening. 
Then followed Dr. Twitchell, of Hartford; Dr. 
McLean, of California; Prof, Ezbert C. Smyth, 
Dr. Powell, of New York ; President Angell ; Mr. 
Puddeford, of Michigan; Dr. Meredith, of Boe- 
¢t00; Dr. Barrows, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Chicago; Dr. Quint, of New 
Hampsbire; Dr. Richards, of Wisconsin; Dr, 
Peloubet; Pres. Joseph Ward; Dr. Pontecost; 
Dr. Lyman Abbott; Dr. Smith Baker, of Lowell; 
and Dr. Goodwin. It was a rare feast of wit and 
affection, It was a happy bit which called forth 
Dr, Barrows to tell how one once a Congrega- 
tiopalist could live after he had left the body. 
He made not a little fun by pointing to himeelf, 
settled for five years, and with one exception 
the oldest Presbyterian pastor in the city, as an 
illustration of the superior permanence of the 
Presbyterian pastorate ; and after a sharp joke 
at the expense of the bishops who had refused 
to adopt a resolution of fellowship to be ad- 
dressed to the Congrega ional Council, he ended 
by hoping that the tima would soon come when 
tne Covgregationalists would absorb the Epis- 
copalians and be absorbed by the Pre«byterians, 
Saturday was spent in mere routine work, 
altbough sessivos were fully atteaded, A com- 
mittes was voted to go to Utah and make per. 
sonal investigation of the sta’e of things there 
religiously. An able paper by Dr, A. L, Frisbiy, 
of Des Moines, la., on churches on the border 
line of self support, gave rise to considerable 
discussion, looking toward larger expenditures 
in city work. In the afternoon an exact state- 
ment was made of the progress of the Indians, 
especially as relaved to the care exercised by the 
Government, and the need of much more work 
by the churches was developed. It appears that 
while our churches expended less than ten tbou- 
sand dollars #x years ago for the Indians, the 
American Missionary Association spent forty- 
tbree thousand dollars in this work last year, 
besides what it obtained trom the Government 
for the suprfort of its schools, It was suggested 
that the Association should appoint a seccetary 
to take exclusive charge of this work. Tne day 
ended with a very pleasant report from Dr, Dex- 
ter, which makes it sure that an appropriate me- 
morial of John Robinson will be erected in Ley- 
deu before the next meeting. 





REGULAR REPORT OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE COUNCIL, 


WEDN SDAY MORNING, 


A sermon was preached by Prof. George P, 
Fisher, ou true and fulse Catholicity. 


THUREDAY MORNING, 


After the address uf welcome by Dr. Good- 
wip, and tbe election of officers, as reported 
above, came the repori of the S:cretary, Mr. 
Hozen, 

An address was made by Secretary Powell in 
support of the Am«rican Missionary Associa- 
tion, and it was voted to reoummend that the 
churches contribute $350,000 to its treasury, 


THUBBDAY AFTERNOON. 
A resolution Jooking to union with the Free 
Baptists was referred to a committe, S-ecre ary 
Clark presented the claims of the American 
Board, Tnen followed a paper which we report 
in full, 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


WILL THE INTERESTS OF OUR CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES BE SERVED BY A RELAXATIUN OF THE 
CUSTOMAKY TESTS FOR ADMISSION TO CHURCHMEM- 
BERSUIP? 


A reference to the history of this question as one 
of the topics before the Council is important as a 
preliminary to its d'scussion. Taree years ago the 
reports from our churches indicated an exception- 
ally low rate of increase. This fact was viewed 
with @ patural solicitude, Explanations of it were 
sought, Ove explanation offered with much conti- 
dence was that our customary conditions restrictiog 
admission to churchmembership were unwisely 
severe, Many seemed to incline toa view presented 
with great plausibility. Others, while seeing no 
light in this direction, were willing to have the ques- 
tion discussed. A committee was entrusted with 
po service of making a report at the present meet- 
g- 

It is to be assumed that we all, with whatever dif- 
ferences of view apun a question so noticeable in its 
Practical issues, are both sincere and open to con. 
viction. We wish to get atthe truth. Weare con. 
sulting for the large and permacent interests of the 
Onurch of Christ. 

We take for granted in the statement of the 
question the existence of tests of Obristian charac. 
ter ip 60 general use with us that they may be called 
the oustomary tests. ; 
What are our customary teste? For intelligénut dis- 
— it is desirable that we have these clearly io 
min 

The tests iv use with us are of two classes: doc- 





of God's Word can refer only to matters of 


Christian faith; viz., the pature and attributes of 
God as one and as three; upon the Scriptures; 
upon the work of Christ, and of the Holv 
Spint; upon Sin; the way of Salvation; the 
rew Birth; the Church and its sacraments 

the Resurrection and the awards of the Judgment. 
The test of experience embodied in our Church 
Covenants in distinction from our creeds requires a 
sober, righteous and godly life and faithfulness 
to the duties growingout of Church fellowship, 
of love, charit’, sacrifice, service. In some courches 
the creeds eularge upon particular points, as the 
Trivity, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, the Atone- 
ment, the Fature State, Insome there are specifi- 
cations cf conduct which is forbidden; e.g., in 
times of heated conviction, anti-slavery and tem- 
perance clauses have been introduced into our 
covenaots or by-laws; and also restrictions upou 
particular forms of amusements, But as thus em- 
bodied these are not customary testa. It should be 
stated, however, that we employ in addition to 
those which are formulated unwritten tests. Ip 
the examination of candidates for membership—in 
former times betore the entire church, in more re- 
cent times before our church committee—we ques- 
tion them upon their experience in conversion. It 
has been customary to require in examinations 
some full and particular evidence of convictions of 
sin and its doom and of need of the efficacy of the 
sacrifice of our Saviour to remove sin, upon condi- 
tion of repentance and faith; of the renewing 
agency of the Holy Spirit; aud of the irreversible 
awards of the judgment: of eternal death to the 
wicked, and eternal life to the redeemed. 

It is customary with us, also, to have the life of 
the candidate scrutinized. Our standard has been 
high. While there is local laxity, probably it may 
be assumed true of our churches at lurge that t ey 
would decline to receive as members persons who 
ingist upon the liberty to dunce, to play cards, to 
attend the theater and the opera, to engage on the 
Lord’s Day in employmen's which are not works of 
mercy or of necessity, to indulge 10- any use of in- 
toxicants asa beverage. Perhaps this statement is 
sufficiently clear aud full to bring before us tna 
customary tests restricting admission to our Con- 
gregat'onal churches, The question before us is: 
Will it be wise to modity these tests? It is to be ob- 
served that the question is not whether, in our 
judgment, a person cau be hopefully a Christian who 
was not abie to meet these tests. but rather whetner 
we should shape our terms of admission in especial 
view of an assumed class of such persons? Or, 
rather, again, it may be said to be, whether we 
ought to recast our tests in such a manier as to ge- 
cure @ greater certainty that we do not turn any 
true Christian away, even at an involved addition 
of risk of receiving to our membership, in increased 
numbers, of two classes of persons—the unconverted 
and the inconsistent, 

Once more. The question is not whether excep- 
tions may be made occasionally, or even frequently, 
in the application of our tests, on the lines both of 
doctrinul and experimental s:ruples, with advan- 
tage to the individual and to the Church; but 
rather it is whether we sha)) make our exct ptiona: 
action our rule. Therefore, if it could be shown 
that in instances our tests have been pressed un- 
wisely, or relaxed advantageously, it would not, on 
the sunple ground of such facts, be proved, or begin 
to be proved, that our traditional custom should be 
changed. In discussing this subject we need a can- 
dor, a freedom from all bias, a conciliatory temper, 
which are con erred by the Holy Spirit. Without a 
due regard to these spiritual conditions we shall 
not be open to conviction, and injury ins'ead of 
benefit may result from the renewed agitation of 
this grave question, May God direct us that we 
take heed how we speak; and, a point upon the 
Scripture lays even Weigh’ier stress: how we hear! 
My brethren, what if we always heard arigt:t—es- 
peciaily in times of religious agitation—the Divine 
voices and the voices of our brethren | 

The following reasons are urged for modifying the 
tests for admission to Churchmembership: 

(1.) The doctrinal tests require too much intelli* 
genoe in the candidate. Not only are they beyond 
the comprehension of children, many older persors 
lack the mental grasp necessary for an honest 
affirmation, There are scrupulous persons, also, of 
great intelligence, who shrink from giving their 
subscription to certain statements embraced in our 
creeds, We ought not, it is claimed, to insist upon 
conditions which strain either the understanding or 
the scruples of those upon whom we would imp se 
them. But we shal: be certain to exclude from the 
Cnurch persons woom we ought to receive, 

Without important modifications in our teste, 
truly converted applicants will be refused the hign- 
est Christian privileges. 

(2.) The practical tests, it is urged, require too 
great self-denial. There are such differences of 
opinion concerning communicants, concerning the 
use of the Lord's Day, concerning temperance, ana 
other reforms, that it is wiee to leave particular de- 
cisions in this entire region to private conscience, 
That is, if one claims to be a follower of Christ, and 
if we are reasonably convinced by his statement of 
experience, we should receive bim, though a mod- 
erate drinker—and why make this limitation of 
moderation, one might question—or a card-player, a 
play-goer, or an actor, or the editor of a 
Sunday newspaper? Otherwise we shail exclude 
hopeful candidites from the Church and offend 
Christ's little ones. Beyond this we shall also drive 
them, in mapy instances, to more liberal Churches 
and communions, - ‘ 

Of both classes of tests—the doctrinal and the 
practical—it is claimed that they are without Scrip. 
turalwarrant. The Apostolicc hurches did not re 
quire them. The early Churches did not employ them, 
They are buth hnman and modern in origin, and as 
such should be discontinued, They are instances, 
in one way of viewing them, of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anvy ; in another view they are examples of the sin 
of Uzzah, of attempting to steady the ark of God, 
This sta‘ement of reasons might be amplifiel, It is 
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The following are reasons for maintatning our cus. 
tomary tests: 

(1) Our doctrinal tests should be maintained be- 
cause they are Biblical. They rest upon foundations 
of Scripture, carefally reviewed and cited. All 
their authority is from these, Not only are the arti- 
cles of faith of onr churches scriptural; it is in har- 
mony with the epirit of Scrip'ure as found in the 
teachings of our Saviour and of the writers of the 
Epistles to have articles of faith. There are princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ. To these a disciple 
must subscribe, Our Saviour was careful to teach 
his disciples with great iteration the main truths of 
the Gospel, 

Often they complained that the truths were hard 
to receive; he never aba‘ed their severity, He 
wanted disciples, but he would rather lose them all 
than relax the indispensable conditions of member- 
snip of his Church; 4. ¢., rather than deceive them 
in recognizing as genuine a spurious discipleship. 
Jesus did not require too much in the confessions of 
his followers. The tiuths which he emphasized were 
simple and faudamental. Men and women could 
understand them. Children could understand them. 
In all that was necessary to their accep'ance, the 
way-faring man, though a fool, need not err. There 
were elements of mystery in certain of the truths 
which he brought. But the line between those por- 
tions of the truth which couldbe apprehended and 
those which must be received upon trust was well 
defined. In our experience as churches, 
now limiting our view, but two points of difficulty 
have been found in our additional statements—viz., 
in our Articles concerning t1e nature and work of 
Christ, and concerning the future state of those 
who die inimpenitency. But will azy one question 
the scripturalness of the statements upon these 
poiuts as customarily made by us? Will any ven- 
ture to challenge the use of these statements on 
the ground that they require too much Inteiligence 
even in childreo? Will any call for a relaxation of 
the terms of these amovg our doctrin«l conditions? 
Wouid our Saviour, coula he have received a dis- 
ciple to his table, if he had asked for relaxation at 
these points? Let us attempt to conceive a possible 
scene in connection with the institution of the Last 
Supper. A3 the Saviour is about to passthecop f 
communion, Peter rises and requests permission to 
apeak. “My Master,” he says, **this memorial 
which you are about to complete, is evidently very 
sacred and binding in its import, It is a sacra- 
ment, Before you go farther I am constrained to 
make aconfession, You have taught us very fully 
concerning your own nature and work, and your 
relation to your father. You honored me at one 
time with a special testimony, because, in an im- 
pulsive confession, I accepted these teachings. I 
did accept them. But I wish to say that, in hearing 
farther, aud reflecting more deeply, I withdraw 
that confession, to this extent, that I cannot now be- 
lleve in your essential d<ity. Would our Saviour, 
cou/d he have proceeded on that night to give that 
significant cup to Peer, the cup which embodied 
ali the truths of the Gospel, and especially tne 
truth conserning his very nature and Messianic 
work? Or, again, suppose Jobn to have risen then, 
and presented to the Saviour his ecruple: “ My be. 
loved Lord, in the past I have believed in the right- 
eousuers and the certainty of the revealed judg- 
ments upon the in penitent, But since hearing more 
fully of your wonderful teachings concerning 
love, as the essential spirit of the Gospel—above 
all, since seeing it so divinely exemplified in your 
life,I cannot, suffer me to say, [ cannot bel eve 
that any soul will be finally lost. I know your teach- 
ings upon this terribie subject. I do not overlook 
that you have given sv great and so explicit em- 
phasis upon these teachings within the present 
week. But I cannot receive them. I cannot believe 
that there is to be a separation, forever, of the right- 
eous and the wicked, This part of your teaching is 
toosevere. May it not be relaxed?” Under these 
circumstances would the Saviour, is it conceivable, 
have put that memorial cup to the lips even of John 
—the cup of death and iife? Or suppose Thomas to 
have declared a doubt, as cherished by him, of the 
divine authority of the words of Christ, and of the 
entire volume of Scripture? Or a Nathaniel to have 
questioned whether a guileless life would not be a 
sufficient claim for salvation, expressing a doubt 
of the efficacy or the necessity of a sacrificial atone- 
ment for sin? 

Would he who, with fan in hand, so often and so 
sorely tested his di-ciples, antil many forsook hm, 
and walked no more with him, have permitted even 
the twelve aye! or the three—toshave a rite whose 
significance wus £0 fatally weakening. When shall 
we relaxin our conditions of ductrine? It is in- 
sisted that the sacramental table is not ours, but 
the Lord’s, Letit beso, This is a question to con- 
sider. When we associate the Lord’s table witha 
modified Gospel), do we not treat it as ours, avd not 
his? There is some responsibility upon the Church 
10 inviting men to the Lord’s table. 

(2) Our standard of Christian conduct should be 
maintained because it 1s scriptural, The teachings 
of our Saviour were upon two main lines: of doc- 
trine and of practice. He began with ooth these 
lines and produced them together; not as parallel, 
80 truly, as inseparably blended, he early revealed 
the cross of the disciple before he revealed his own 
cross. The idea of the beilever’s cross was salient 
in his teachings. It was ever re-enforced. The 
disciple must take up bis cross, and follow Christ, 
or he could not be a disciple. One would paturally 
be concerned to know the meaning of the cross of & 
believer, Men would dwell apon every new utter- 
ance which brought out more fully its sigoificance. 
After vis full and final expositions, and especially 
after they had seen his cross, what a meaning that 
simple, expressive phrase must have obtained ft & 


“disciple of Carixt: My cross! Much of the teaching 


of the apostles is in exposition of the significance of 
the cross. Fully to understand its import we must 
convect with it this other favorite expression of our 
Saviour and his followers, “the world.” Jesus 
taught mich concerning tne world. So did bis dis- 
ciples. Cross-bearipg was separation from the 
world, It was death tothe world, It was the cru~ 
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pressions mean? They had an undoubted reference 
to sing, But, taken together, the cross and the 
world, their reference is not only, or mainly to sin, 
but rather to the spirit of worldliness, to conduct 
which may be right in itself, but which 1s unfriendly 
to an exclusive attachment to Christ. It expresses 
a separation of the heart from all that could divide 
its love in an exclusive preference for Christ. God 
will have the preference of the soul. 8o our branch 
of the Church has justification in interpreting the 
cross specifically, as meaning the denial to himselt 
by the Christian of all worldly amusemen's and Oc- 
cupationus, that he may be separated unto the Gospel 
of Christ. It has specified the theater, dancing and 
cards, intoxicating drinks and parcetics, a8 opium 
and tobacco, as pertinent and permanent iilustra- 
tions where much more is embraced, Let 
me ask: if the cross does not mean deolal of these 
indulgences, whatever else its import, what does it 
mean? Does it, then, mean anything? What is 
worluliness, if tnese practices are unworldly? The 
disciples fuund tueir Master's tests of conduct severe. 
To them they strongly demurred. But he never 
modified tnem, much as he wanted followers; he 
allowed men of imfuen‘ial station, and attractive 
quaiities, like the young ruler, to turn away rather 
than lighten for them the proffered cross, It has 
not been deemed wise by us, as a body of churches, 
to introduce into our convenant or by-laws specifl- 
cations of particular sins and inconsistencies. But 
not from a Jeniency toward worldliness. Rather, it 
has been, among vther reasons, for this—that it might 
thu: be inferred that whatever conduct is not ex- 
pressly condemned isallowed. But when, however, 
in the examination of candidates, we apply practi- 
cal tests, we are on Scriptural ground, It is right. 
It is wise. Itisour duty. A faithful examination 
is also a true kindness to any applicant. An ex- 
amining committee isin a responsible position. It 
is in the Saviour’s place, at the threshold of the 
church, saviog for him; “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
daily, and f low me.” Must it not, to fuifill its 
responsibility, say to the youth, or the child, or the 
man, or the woman: *“* Have you taken your cross? 
Are you beariug it? Wl) you show us your cross?” 
Can the Church be justified in every laxity which, 
by leaving questions of conduct to private judg- 
ment, hazards the admission of applicants to mem- 
bership, without a cross, or if pot so, with one which 
the Saviour will not accept as representing a 
separation from the world; one which fails to be 
the conclusis e expression of prefereace for him? 

We might reat the decision of the question now 
before us upon the claim thus made that the test, 
in uge witn us are scriptural. Upon this ground of 
Scripture, indeed, we might turn upon the objector 
and rawe a different question—viz., of the wisdom 
of making our tests yet more stringent. This is a 
question well worth arguing. Witon the teachings 
of our Saviour ag our text, there is so much that 
makes for the conclusion that our customary tests 
ate upscripturally jax! Let us be coptent with the 
suggestion, and covfin? ourselves to the question 


before us, so distinctly and wisely limited. We may. 


add to the appeal to the Scriptures the testimouy 
of experience. 

(3) The experience of our churches is unfavor- 
able to a relaxation of our customary tests of ad- 
Tnission to churchmembership. 

A religious reformation has always among its 
characteristics at least these two—viz.: an inténsi- 
fled conviction of the importance of the funda 
mental doctrines, and an accompanying conviction 
of the need of a more scrupulous consistency of 
Christian life. A time of spiritual illumination has 
these striking effects upon the Christian conscience. 
The que-tion before us 1s ope waich was never sug- 
gested by 4 religious awakening. It derives iis 
main force from the depression of religious dearth. 
It would not be rajsed in this Council by the re porta 
now presete4d, 

Ten years ago there was a remarkable revival in 
Eastero Massachuset's, Previous to that work the 
churcnes were in as*ate of barrenness. This low 
slate among its symptoms was marked by the ap- 
pearance and pressure of this question ; ** Whether 
the evangelical and unevangelical Churches are not 
coming together?” Might not, by skill and a ju- 
dicious pressure, faitutully persisted ip, be brought 
into 8 me sort of ecclesiastical union? Indications 
were adduced 10 proof that this was the case. The 
Most significant of the tokens thus noted was a 
movement of the evangelical Churches toward the 
unevangelical. There were those who watcned, 
Welcomed, ond promoted this movement, Itgeemed 
as if we mignt see another Treligivus schism like that 


in tne ealy part of this century, and one of even 
wider exrent, 


Tnep, in the distressing Jull, the wind 
blew upon the Churches, of which no 
man cag say whence it is or whither is 


goes, but the breath, confessedly, of the Holy 
Spirit, and the religious atmosphere underwent a 
sudden and extraordinary change. Christians were 
ccnvicted. The impenitent were convicted. Tbe 
cross was lifted up. The power of the Spirit was 
anew invoked and experienced. This spiritual 
movement centered in many places at once, and 
became general, and then we saw what was meant 
by that temp'ing phrase * coming t gether.” There 
was 4 hew movement—a mighty reversal; evident. 
ly Dot a ccming together in any sense so confident- 
ly predicted, It produced aptagonisms. The Spirit, 
48 ever in b's coming, wielded a sword. Then the 
faith gained a new definiteness. Sacrifice 
gained a new Significance, and since that 
Memorable time, with all the succeeding agitations 
in theological discussion, there has been no open 
conference of coming together save where that 
blessed revival did not reach. 

Within this present year tois great city of Chica- 
go has been the cénuter of a religious moveme.« 
This movement found the Churchesof Chicago,with 
& Doticeable exception but to an alarming degree, 
conformed to the world, Probably this will not be 
denied by any person competent to testify. If 
laxity of view concerning Christtan practice could 
bave mode trullsus churches, wese churches would 








have been fruitful, But there was spiritual dearth 
marked by two signs: an alarming lack of acces- 
sions to the churches, and a jack more lamentable 
in thetype of such members as were received. Then 
came this awakening. It was not free from spurious 
features. No extensive revival is ever free from 
such. It was a presentation of the law rather than 
of the Gospel and this ina manner often painfully 
infelicitous and weakening to the power of the 
work. But it wasatrue spiritual movement. We 
know how the conscience was then probed in scores 
of pastors and thousands of the Christian laity. 
God searched these churches, We know bow the 
scriptural truth was laid then to the naked and 
opened soul ; and how at first it was questioved and 
resisted; how the churches struggied to experi- 
ence a spiritual awakening, and keep their worldly 
amusements and questionanle practices in business, 
and desecration of the Lord’s day, and their genera 
terms witn the world. But they could not. That 
movement was too true, it was too deep, it was not 
controllable. These pastors, after all, these 
men and women, after all, were Chris- 
hans, They waited for the consolation 
of Israel after all, And there was tbe in- 
evitable result as in Cincinnati, a new separation 
from the world. And then, as in Cincinnati, the 
fruit came And in spite of all that w as ipfelicitious 
and in proporiion to the thoroughness of the re- 
newed separation of these churches, from the world 
and to the faithful following up of the, work was 
the increase. These now brought on great, fu* 
miliar, instructive instances, They illustrate what 
all history illustrates, that stringent tests of 
church membership favor fruitfulness, and iow testa 
tend to unfraitfulness. What are the fruitful de- 
nominations? I have no hesitation in asseiting a 
fact so conspicuous; it is those which have made 
the most rigid conditions in faith and life. Expe- 
rience teaches us that if it is fruitfulness we seek, 
bigotry is wiser than liberali'y, The men and wo- 
men, the churches, the denominations, the periods 
in Church history characterized by severity. as over 
against laxity, have been those who have seen and 
shared the Gospel movement, and have even en- 
joyed power and increase. A denial of this state- 
ment may safely be challenged. 

From time to time, in intervals of religious de- 

cline, in the uncertainty and unrest which attends 
such periods, there are those who counsel a resort to 
expedients, to recruit the stationary or waning life 
of the Church, The expedients thus suggested have 
been various, Now it has been the introduction of 
‘a more liturgical form of Church service, now the 
observance of Lent, now an improvement in the 
music, or a populariziog ofthe preaching, ora 
change in the testsof membership. Forsome of these 
changes good reasons may be urged. But as meas- 
ures to secure the increase of the Church, they have 
ever beep, and tney must ever be, disappointing. 
For what is wanted by a stagoant Church is not 
modifications of a human sort, one or many, or how- 
ever excellent; but rather the renewal of the Lid 
den presence, a modification of a divine sort” 
Expedients zealously applied may conces} 
for a time the want of spiritual life. 
They may become popular. But the want 
of life, my brethren,is a fatal deficiency which 
nothing can supply. With spiritual life the Church 
will grow, witnout expedients, and with all oiher 
conditions adverse. Without spiritual life no 
church can grow, and no stagnant Church be truly 
awakened, The first thing for a church in an un- 
fruitfal state to seek is a divine awakening. Its 
methods may require modifications, Letal! needed 
modifications be made, but let it be after a spiritual 
awakening has been sought and experienced. Let 
them be made with an open Bible in the light of an 
illuminated conscience, with a spiritual interpreta- 
tion anda single aim, not as religious expedients, >ut 
to promote the work of the Holy Spint. A church 
witnout revival declines and dies, A church of a 
low test of membership as a general fact of experi- 
ence is less likely on this account to enjuy, and jess 
able to utilize, revival with revival, as God’s con- 
spicuous method in the begioning of this dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, and until now, comes increase and 
power. Let our churches Jearn by tLe experience 
of this last year. Tne condition of three years ago 
is reversed once more, An unusual rate of increase 
isreporied. Whence has it come? From expedi- 
ents? From a lowering of our tests? No, This 
year past has been one of widespread revival. 

Let us fearlessly place ourselve on the line which 
goes out into all the world, the main line of provi- 
dence aud power, How much depends for these 
Churches whether we are on the line which Gud 
has truced for tus Church, woich begins in Heaven 
and ends in Heaven. To refer to one of Mr. Jones's 
homely but most pertinent wWlus'rations: “In this 
country there are railway lines by the hundred 
which begin at some inland town, and after running 
shorter or longer distances, ¢né io some town whica 
they are especially designed to accommodate. And 
there are three or four great trunk lines which run 
from ocean to ocean, Are we aiming to be on the 
Congregationa! through line, or on one of thewe little 
religious roads which begins aud ends in the state? 
The through line is the line of sacrifice, the line of 
hardstip often, the line of Ganger sometimes. 
Movement on it may seem at times painfully slow. 
But this side of the objections is too often pre- 
sented, Itis the line of ligbt, the line of life, the 
line of triumph. It ends in glory, not in Chicago 
or St. Louis. Are we on the main line, going 
straight forth from God and shiping down tbe ages 
like @ shaft of solar glory? If a Christian ors 
Church or an ecclesiastical body diverges from this 
line, you will have observed this: trey bave never 
taken the line with them. They have always left that 
behind. They may seem to take everything else+the 
culvure, the money, the socia) prestige, the power, 
the following of the multitudes (for atime). But 
remember they have never taken the line. There 
1s only one divine pathway for the Churon 
of God. Mr. Hawthorne, ip bis admirable allegory, 
“The Celestial Railroad,” represents the great 
movement of wordly reiigion as a railway train. 
We see the well-laid track, the elegant carriages 





—s train of sleepers, you observe. The polite peo- 
ple on the platforms, and at the windows, and over 
the smoothly graded way, laid where once were the 
Siough of Despond and the Hill Difficulty, and the 
Valleys of Humiliation,and of the Shadow of Deuth, 
and the dark river, the swift luxurious train glides 
ag on a holiday excursion, Upa steep pathway we 
see two wayworn pilgrims, clambenng, dusty, in 
strange dreas, quaint with wallet and staff; and 
as the train sweeps past them the passengers scan 
them through fleld glasses? Mr, Worldly Wiseman, 
smiles and nods and rallies them with a poliie sar- 
casm, aud the engineer, whom with grim humor the 
author represents as Apollyon, turns upop them a 
well aimed jet of screeching steam; but Mr. Haw- 
thorne reminds us these, uucouth foot passengers, 
—our old frieuds Christian and Faithful—are, after 
all, on the main line, and the gay, thundering train, 
is, after ail, off the line. Let us be on the sine, 
though there are only two of us, though like Enoch 
we were aione, but walking with Gud. How the 
Churcu, the true Church, has been kept to it, and 
how, 1D all ages she has been blest inher fidelity, 
Now it 1s a Roman road and now @ fovt-path bluzed 
through the forest, aud now a mountain pass, and 
now the track of @ saip on tue sea, aud now the 
Aigat of a voice throu,h the air, but always the way 
of the cross, of the two crosses, his and mine! Al- 
ways one line, and always siretching ouward, 
ever onward, it goes out through all tne earth’ 
Whoever is on toat line shares the great divine 
Mouvement; and may do his part to promote it, 

Are we on this line, tre main line, their line 
of God, the Kver.asting Fatuer, and Jesus Christ, 
aud the Hoiy Spuit? Their line, of patriarchs and 
prophets and upusties?: Their live, of martyrs.and 
coufersers? Their line, of bishops aud refurmers, of 
Huguenot and Covenanser aud Pilgrim, wita one 
station the Via Dolo:osa, and anotner the goluen 
sireet? I believe the svulation of the question 
now before usis inthe answer to tuis prior und 
supreme quéstivup; Shvll we abandon tow divine 
liue of the two crosses, in following which all our 
glorious successes Which have curred the banner 
of the cross by tue hands of its Congregational en- 
voys throug this wide land, and over the globe it- 
self, have been won, or snail we forsake lt? Wito 
the Scripture as our text-pook, and experience us 
its great nisturic coolirmation, ean there be uny 
qucstiva what voice will go furtn from a vod) from 
whom men bave been taught to expect ever a ver- 
tain sound; the covusen representatives of our 
American Copgregativnul Christianity ? 

Shall we let down the bara? This is the question, 
brethren of the Natioua] Couucil, ‘Ibis was avt the 
question ju tne eurly decades of this century, wheu 
our life was spiritually re.ewed and our greul be- 
nevelent and wissiouary work was inaugurated io 
tue begiuuings of an Lmperial nistory, It was nut a 
question ut Boston in 1866; it was uot a question at 
Obe:ho in 1871, when President Fiuuey laid his 
nauds upon us in dying benediction, But this year 
this is one of the questions rawed for us. btanding 
in this place of higao suivey, bearing tue Suviour 
charging us; lift up your eyes and jook upon the 
field, seeing these vast cities, with their tormida- 
ble probiems; surveying thia great continent lying 
East and West to the oceans; looking toward the 
millions of a South where the bars bave been down 
fur a hundred years, shall our word be; * Lower tne 
bars?” Is this @ part of tne work which presses 
upon the conscience of this Council? Is this tathe 
message fur the hour? Have we then had such 
success ip the process of revision of creeus? Has 
our latest attempt so promoted peace and spiritua) 
power? Has it su manifestly obtained the favor of 
Heaven, that we are eucouraged to go further on 
this jine with our creeds, and even te reach beyond 
and Juy hands upon our coveuunts also? bdhull we 
lower the bars whicu for 80 many of us Were not 
too high for our infant teet, nor fur those of our 
child:en, Safeguards which in times of sacred 
experience, moved by the Holy Spirit, we and our 
awakened Churches, bave #0 pulaiuily saised a little 
higher, taouga still not too ugh, for the feet of the 
cluidren, or fur the simplest ot spiritual wayfarers 7 
Shall we, under the ciarided spiritual gaze of the 
men whose honored names here eucircie us, let 
aown the bars? If witha sense of our responsi- 
bility to evangelize these miguty cities, aud recon- 
struct the Soutn, and take a coutineut for Curist, 
and bear the cross over every sea, we should seek 
our knees together, und ask of God: * O, God, 
once more show these Congregational Churches, 
whose envoys we are, thie world! And here aud 
now endow us with pew spiritual power, com- 
mengurate to the work which wili enable us to go 
from toils assembly, each to his place, toa new, & 
bulder, a more persistent, amore adequate effort to 
redeem tue world, Should we rise from our knees 
and jower the bars? Io that Peotecostal union 
snould we proceed to modify our siatemeuts of the 
Atonement, and Iaspiration, and Probation,and 
our OCbristian practice uw a freer worlaly indul- 
gence? Ifso, let us have such # day of consecration, 
and Jet usr each the strange conclusion only oy such 
@ heart searching spiritua; process, 

But I fear jest some may find in this now written 
a tone of harshness. My brethren, God xnows there 
is 00 harshness in my heart. I love the Church of 
Carist, I love the Congregational churches of Ch: ist. 
I seek to leave these, iu my bumbie place, better 
cburches than I found them. I bave listened for 
the Lord’s voice in bis work. He bas seemed to say 
to me ever and again: “The on of Man must re 
lifted up.” And when I have asked: “ Lord, ig he 
not liited up?” he bas seemed to answer we: “Litt 
Lim higber! <A little higher!” AndI have sought! 
to lift tue cross @ little higher. I havetaught young 
Christians this fora watchword: “ A little higher!” 
Thave seen the times of spiritual dearth which we all 
see, 204 which so test the Church snd the ministry. 
But I thank God I bave never lost the sound of that 
charge for tnese more than ten years past: Lift the 
cross & little higher and you will be biessed. I have 
seen the blessing. I expect to see it sgain. I be- 
hheve that this is tne one watchword for us to-day, 
which will alone unite us, and secure for us a wide 
Spread biessing of revrval, agdcarry glorigusly for- 


—— 


ward our standard to the ends of 
the earth: Higher! A little higher! 





DISCUSSION ON DR. LEAVITT'S PAPER. 


Tue Rev. J. L. Corning, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
requested permiesion to read a paper which he 
bad prepared, presenting a different phase of 
the question, He claimed that the old position 
of the Church was rather one of probibition 
than of permission, and he, therefore, advo-~ 
cated relaxation so far as it can be done safely, 
Joining a church was, after all, only entering a 
school with the intention of seeking thereby to 
improve our moral education and a determina- 
tion to do better and be better, and to ald others 
in being and doing #80, He reflectec severely 
on the great floods of emotional religiousness 
which now and then swept thousands of people 
into churches without having the slightest idea 
of what it involved, and claimed that a vast 
bumber of people were kept out of the Church 
on account of the ultra-dogmatic requirements 
for admission, 


PROF. GEO. F. WRIGHT, D.D. 


In a visit to Alaska this summer I had an ex~ 
perience which greatly strengthened my views on 
this subject. I came in contact with the Presbyteri. 
an missionaries there, and saw with delight the 
high standard of Christianity which they inculcated, 
A hundred miles away from anybody, in a desolate 
part of the world, I was put in the safe keeping of 
two Indians who had felt the influence of these 
teachings; and when I came to see how they had 
absorbed the Christian spirit and the faithfulness and 
the very strictness of these missionaries, | thanked 
God for their strictness, 

Now | wantto give you the creed of one of these 
Indian guides to whom I have referred. He had 
had the advantage of being under the Rev. Mr. 
Corlies, one of the most faithfal and successful of 
these missionaries, who had worked two or three 
years among his tribe, This was his creed: “God 
is the Boss of us feljers, and of every manall. He 
loves us, and loves every man all. In my heartI 
love God, I love my brother, my sister—every man 
all. I wish every feller loved Jesus. Then they 
good, No bad. No fight.” That is a specimen of 
the fruit of such teaching. 


SPEECH OF GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D, 


It seemed to me as I listened to the piper of the 
brother (Rev. Mr. Corning) that he was engaged in 
the task of setting up @ man of straw (applause), and 
if you will allow me to confuse metaphors, in order 
that he might drive on a Trojan horse, (Great laugh- 
ter and applause.) In my experience among Con- 
gregational churches—and I have always been a 
Congregationalist—though for fifteen years I was a 
Baptist Congregutionalist (laughter)—I have never 
known of these awful dogmatic tests being pre- 
sen’ed to young converts or persons desirous of en- 
tering into the Church of Jesus Christ. And as to 
this vast constituency of men who are trying to “ be 
good and do good,” and who would come into the 
Church but for these terrible teats, I do not believe 
it exists, It is not the dogmatic creed that stands in 
their way. It is the simple confession that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that they as lost sin- 
nerg are only saved by an act of divine grace, that 
stands i» their way. The creed is the confession of 
tne Church, the confession that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God is the confession of the convert. The 
door of the Church is wide open to all who are ready 
to copfess themselves lost sinners and Jesus Christ as 
their only Saviour, and always has been. (Applause) 
Tne fact is we are just now confronted with a 
movement to sweep away the very fundamental 
principle of the Gospel and put in its place a sys- 
tem of buman religion based upon the doctrine of 
“being good and doing good,” the first step toward 
which 18 to get rid of the essential frst confession of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, and that by the 
acceptacce and confession of him as such, and only 
so, man’s salvation is secured. The door of the 
Church is wide open to all such and always has been, 
[Applause.) The mato difficulty that we all-have in 
dealing with unconverted men, especially with that 
class who talk mach of “being good and doing 
good,” and make that their creed, is to get them 
to confess Jesus Christ, (Cries of * amen.”) 


ADDRESS OF W. BH, WARD, D.D. 


Mr. President and Brethren; Would to Heaven 
that the Charch of Christ had clung to that simple 
creed! [Applause.) It is because there has been 
addition after addition to it—a creed which every 
man must hold with all the intensity of those early 
disciples, and with the fervor which bas just been 
expressed—that we have had all these sub-dichot- 
omies of the Church of Christ. 

I admired so much and epjoyed so deeply the 
spirit of Dr. Leavitt’s paper, that 1 could pot find it 
io my heart to offer a single criticism on it, I be~ 
Heve that it expresses in its tenderness and its 
beauty that feeling of loyalty to the faith and to the 
practical spirit and Jove which every man must 
have, which we wish to express ; and therefore I do 
not venture to say one word of criticism. Yet I 
could not help raising the awkward question sgain 
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held, going righ back to simple faith in Christ, and 
also, in an equal degree, by a stiffening of the moral 
tests which were applied. I take the periods which 
are within our own later knowledge. 

The first great moral and religious awakening 
which our country has known, was in the last cen- 
tury and was connected with the name of Jonathan 
Edwards. Now, every one of you who has made a 
study of the theological points of the last century, 
knows that that awakening was connected with a 
theological relaxation—what the younger Edwards 
called his father’s “ improvements in theology”—and 
the younger Edwards added his further “improve- 
ments.” There is no question about that. With 
that there came a stiffening, clear and sharp, in 
the moral devotion, which was promised on the 
part of the believer. You have read those wonder- 
ful resolations of Jonathan Edwards, in which he 
presses upon his own soul the determination that 
he would live a higherand truer and purer Chris- 
tian life. The next instance was that of the Wes- 
Jeyan movement, and it is a matter of the simplest 
knowledge of every one, that there the same two 
things went together, a doctrinal relaxation and a 
stiffening of the moral life of those affected by it. 
Then there came, in the memory of the older ones 
here, that other new revelation of truth and of 
Christian life under the lead of Finney, at Oberlin* 
and U. W. Taylor, ot New Haven, and what was 
that more than just this same thing? Now, whether 
that process is to go on any further or not, I cannot 
say; but I do say that I rejoice in such a presen- 
tation of the simple doctrines of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which have to do with devo- 
tion to Christ, believing in him as the Son of God, 
and then stiffening up the moral fiber of the Chris- 
tian life. Iam not afraid of that sort of combina- 
tion; it has come inthe past and it will come in 
the future. 

The Rev. Jas. B. Gregg, of Colorado Springs, de- 
clared himself in sympathy with both sides. While 
we do not need any farther minimizing of the 
terms of admission, there may be attained a greater 
simplicity in the phraseology of our confessions of 
faith. A review of seven or eight hundred manuals 
of different churches had shown that they were 
built almost wholly on three or four models, and 
the language of all of them was the technical 
ecclesiastica] phraseology of a hundred years ago, 

The Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., of Boston: I will 
frankly say that I was kept out of the church 
for a long time because [| could not conscieutiously 
assert to the creed of the local church where I was 
—an ancient, venerable church, the church of my 
fathers. I had gone through college, I knew the 
meaning of words, and I could not stand up before 
God to say that I believed in that creed. Why not? 
Was it because I did not believe in the doctrine of 
the Gospel? By no means. It was a creed framed 
and rivited in the time of the Unitarian controversy 
and in the Hopkinsian school. It was a Hopkinsian 
creed; and there is a vast distinction between 
Hopkinsian and Christian statements of truth ! 

But there was no looseness in the early churches o 
New England. Candidates were carefally examined 
to see if they did understand the statement of 
doctrines of the Christian Church, and they judged 
of every case according to its merits—which I think 
is the proper thing to do, Nevertheless, they had 
regard to the tenderness of childhood and to the 
weakness of faith in some. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 

An address on the Future of Congregational, 
ism, by Henry A. Stimson, D.D., of Chicago, occu- 
pied the evening. Congregationalism, he said, is 
Christian, Calvinistic and Catholic. After a consid- 
erable development of the milder side of its Calvan- 
ism, he said that the Congregationalism of the fu- 
ture will be a superstructure built on an historical 
religion. It would look to the Scriptures to settle 
any discussion as to its creed. It would not believe 
that unbelief can be won by diminishing, weaken- 
ing, or obscuring Christian doctrine. It would 
huid that the supreme test of religion was life ; 
good principles carried into good deeds. The dan- 
ger Congregationalism would have to confront lies 
in the tendency of social forces. The intellectuals 
no less than the p ,» would bi into a 
form that would be inimical to religion. What 
Congregationalism would do was to compel people 
to take sides. What Congregationalism lacked in 
system and discipline it might make up in life—the 
spiritual life of ite members. Its theory of the 
Church being by the people, for the people, and of 
the people, would bring its members intime. The 
Congregatsonalist of the future was already here in 
the beautiful missionary spirit of the churches of 
this and other cities, Let us all hasten the day 
when the Lord shall come. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 


After reference of memorials and reports to com- 
mittees, the cause of Home Missions called forth 
eloquent addresses. Then followed a lively discus- 
sion on the “Report on Ministerial Standing,” by 
Dr. Hutchins, of Oberlin, O., which closed with th® 
following resolutions : 

Resolutions, recommended in the report of the 
Committee on the pastorate and ministerial Stand- 
ing, October 15th, 1586. 

In the spirit of conciliation, and desiring to meet 
historic facta, and the present condition and ext- 
gencies of our churches and our ministry, we sub- 
mit the following resolutions: 

I. Resolved, That standing in the Congregational 
ministry is acquired by the fulfillment of two con- 
ditions: (1,) ordination to the Christian ministry, 
and (2,) reception as an ordained munister into the 
fellowship of the Congregational churches. 

Il. Resolved, (hat Congregational ministerial 
standing should be lodged in our associations or 
coaferepcoes of churches, and that our local confer. 
enceaand state organizations should make such 
modijdcations of Constitution as may be requisite to 
the asagmption of so grave a responsibility; and 
that we deom associations of churches as well as 
councils competent to ordain men to the Congrega- 
onal misisiry, ‘ 

TIL, Rescloed, That while we do not regard in- 








stallation as essential to the pastorate or an indis- 
pensible or certain safeguerd to the purity of the 
ministry, we would still encourage its use among 
our churches, in deference to time-honored practice 
and as promotive of the purity of the ministry, the 
fellowship of the churches, and the sense of per- 
manency and tender sacredness in the pastoral re- 
lation. 

(2) That, as to many of our churches and minis- 
ters no hallowed associations commend installa- 
tions, while others see practical objections to it, we 
would give our hearty indorsement of councils of 
recognition called from neighboring churches to 
examine a pastor-elect and assist in inducting him 
into office, such recognition possessing, as we be- 
lieve, the essential advantages of installation. 

(8) That the full weight of the influence of this 
Council is given in reprehension of “ picked” Eccle- 
siastical Councils; which are sometimes practically 
* packed” Council, called to advise concerning the 
standing of ministers or the mutual relatons of min- 
isters and churches; and that in our judgment, 
Councils for such purposes ought generally to be 
called from the vicinage. 

IV. Resolved, That we advise that in our denomi- 
national statistics the distinction between pasors 
and acting pastors, and all other distinctions in- 
tended to designate the special relations of minis- 
ters to the churches they serve, be henceforth 
dropped. 

V. Resolved, That the simplest method of securing 
uniformity in conditions of membership in Congre- 
gational ministerial associations seems to be the re- 
quirement, on the part of such associations, that all 
members shall hold membership in a local confer- 
ence or assuciation of churches which, according to 
our second resolution, shall hold itself responsible 
for the standing of its ministerial members, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The discussion of the resolutions on Ministerial 
Standing was continued. Dr. Quint opened the dis- 
cussion by speaking of what he called the invidious 
distinction made between acting and regularly in- 
stalled pastors. At one time acting pastors were 
not allowed to vote, The fact was that to-day Dr. 
Noble, theirentertainer, was only an acting pastor, 
for he had never been installed. There was in this 
distinction an evident unfairness, for the actlng 
pastors of the churches did a great part in the work 
of the denomination. When we look at the church 
we find that many churches will not have installed 
pastors, nor is the custom of having settled or in- 
stalled pastors increasing throughout the country. 
The safeguard against the improper admission of 
persons to the pulpit was sufficiently guarded by 
the state or other conferences. He would have no 
objection to the letter ‘‘c” being placed aftera 
minister’s pame to signify “ council” but he objected 
to a distinction being made between installed and 
acting pastors, The old system, in fact, was no 
safeguard whatever, for the installment was too 
often a merely formal process. 

The Rev. W. F. Day, of Ottawa, Ill., said that 
he agreed in the main with the resolutions. He was 
in favor of striking out the words *“‘and that we 
deem associations of churches competent to ordain 
men to the Congregational ministry,” at the close 
of the eecond resolution. 

The Rey. C. O. Brown, of Dubuque, Iowa, said 
he was prepared to vote for the resolutions as they 
stood. It was the glory of the Congrega- 
tional Church that it did not receive its pol- 
icy slavishly from the past. It was greeted by 
emergencies as they arose. Such an emergency 
had now arisen. There was a demand for 
these resolutions and the measure proposed by 
them on acconnt of the custom which prevailed, and 
which was growing, of churches employing minis. 
ters without installing them. No coterte of pastor 
who were installed had a right to call another pas- 
tor an acting pastor who had not been installed 
when the church itself had employed him as their 
regular pastor. 

Dr. Sturtevant, of Cleveland, O., objected to the 
resolutions on the ground that they had a tendency 
to relax in one part without tightening in another- 
The trouble was that a church calling a man its 
pastor did not in itself make that man a pastor. 

The Rev. William A. Lloyd, of Ravenswood, Ill 
thought that the whole line of the resolution was 
derogatory to the whole system of Church fellow- 
ship, because they exalted associations and confer- 
ences above the regular old-fashioned councils of 
the churches. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, was opposed to the resolutions 
on the ground that they had a tendency to lessen 
the guards of the purity of the ministry. Ordaining 
and installing councils had defects, it was true, 
growing out of the misuse and abuse of that sys- 
tem, but nevertheless that system afforded a far 
safer and better guaranty than an association con- 
ference affords, as no man could pass through a 
council, either ordaining or installing, without a 
public examination. 

Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, said he was willing to 
get a better chart and compass than they now had, 
but he did not think that the resolutions, would 
give this. The tendency of the resolutions, if 
adopted, would be, as he thought, to increase the 
number of pastors who were not installed. Dr, A. 
H. Ross, the originator of the policy suggested by 
the resolutions, said, in defense of the resolutions 
that out of all the ministers in New England; only 
fifty-one per cent were installed, while only thirty- 
three per cent. of all the ministers in the land were 
installed, Where was the guard in respect to the 
remaining sixty-six per cent? Councils were often 
not cajled to advise and examine but simply. to per- 
form the ceremony of installing. 3 

The Rev. A. P. Marvin, of Lancaster, Mass., said 


he was opposed to the gecond resolution, which . 


states that mipisterial stagding should be lodged in 
church conferences or essociations, as it practically 
did away with installing councis, . 570% 

_ The, Rey. William L, Bray, of Kenosha, Wis, 
was opposed to the installing council system tc- 
cause the system, instead of being used proper! 7, 
was abused or misused, 

The Rev. 8. A. Chapin, of San Francisco, Cal 











thought that the adoption of the resolutions would 
not be attended by the evils as suggested. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, of Boston, Mass., 
said he could not help feeling that it would be a de- 
plorable mistake to adopt all of the resolutions. 
The great opposition to the conference and to the 
as*ociation had grown from a fear that they would 
attempt to legislate for the Churches, and thus take 
away their power. 

The Rev. Dr. Dexter moved that the resolutions 
be referred toa committee of tive, such committee 
to be appointed by the nominating committee. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 
The evening was devoted to the entertainment of 


the Councii by the Congregational Club of Chicago, 
as described by our correspondent. 





AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVEN- 
TI 





BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tae American Christian Convention, repre- 
senting the Christian Connection in the United 
States and Canada, assembled in Quadrennial 
session in New Bedford, Mass., in the North 
Christian Church, on Wednesday, Oct. 6th, 1886, 
at 10 a.m. 

The large representation by delegates and the 
important questions pending render this one of 
the most notable conventions of this body for 
many years. Among these came prominently 
the discussion of union with the Free Baptists, 
of a more centralized management of various 
interests, and the effort to combine the Publish- 
ing Convention with the General Convention in 
such way as to make the two practically identi- 
cal, 

After the opening exercises, and an address of 
we'come by the Rev. B. 8. Batchelor in behalf of 
the resident Christian pastors, and response by 
the Rev. A. Godley, of Indiana, the day was 
spent in routine business. 

Following the roll of Conferences the petition 
of the North Carolina and Virginia Conference 
(colored), representing a membership of 5,000, 
for admission to the Convention was approved, 
and directions telegraphed to the Rev. G. W, 
Dunp, President, to start for New Bedford by 
the first train. 

The Rev. W. W. Staley, and the Rev. P. T. 
Klapp, Fraternal Delegates from the Christian 
Church South, were welcomed to the Convention, 
and the hope expressed by resolution adopted, 
that the Church South would enter into full 
fellowship at the next Quadrennial session. 

The President, the Rev. J. W. Osborn, Pb.D., 
of Mass., then presented bis address, from which 
it appeared that valuable statistical work had 
been performed by the Secretary, the Rev. J. J. 
Sumwmerbell, of New Jersey, and that the mem- 
bership of the denomination, reported by actual 
count, reached an aggregate of 79,266, a gain 
of 10,000 since the last session. An estimate of 
conferences and churches unreported, with the 
5.000 just admitted, would raise the count to 
125,000, or to 140,000 including the Christiana 
Sou;h. Mention was also made of the progress 
shown by the schools and colleges and recom- 
mendations offered establishing an Easter col- 
lection for foreign missions, and co-operation 
with the Free Baptists in missi nary and benev- 
olent enterprises with a view to ultimate union. 
After reference of the President’s report to ap- 
propriate committees, the Convention concluded 
its work for the day, the evening being devoted 
to Divine service, the Rev. W. W. Staley, of 
Virginia, preaching an able zermon on “ Christ’s 
Call to Zaccheus,” 

Thursday the whole day was given to 
an earnest debate on the proposed uvion of the 
Christians and Free Baptists, The interest 
awakened on the subject has been widespread. 
The Committee on Christian Union had posses- 
sion of the paper‘of the Committee which had 
drafted the New York Basis, as well as intelli- 
gence of the recent union of Christians and 
Free Baptists effected by the action of associa- 
tions in New York and Pennsylvania. Professor 
Sunimerbell, of New York, had also placed in 
the hands of the chairman of the Committee, 
Prof. A. H. Merrill, of N. Y, the following im- 
portant memorial, to be laid before the Con- 
vention, 

“To the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, known 
by the name of Christians in the United States and 
Canada, .Greeting. 

* Dear brethren and Fellow Laborers with us in 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
given by God our Heavenly Father for the salva- 
tion of mankind : 

“The General Assembly of General Baptist 
churches in England and Wales, at their 233d annual 
session held in Bethnal-Green-Road Chapel, Lon- 
don, on Whit-Tuesday, 15th June, 1886, by a resolu- 
tion carried with a rising vote. 

“ Resolved that a fraternal greeting be sent from 
the General Baptist Assembly of England, to their 
brethren, the Christians in the United States and 
Canada, expressive of the interest. they feel in the 
great movement now going forward with a view to 
the unjon of Fiee Will Bapusts with tne Christians 
at thelr ensuing Quadrennial Convention to he held 
in the autymn at New Bedford, Mass. This 
Assembly hag watcped with deepest interest the in- 
crease of fellowship between both sections of what 
ought to be, and virtually is, one Church, and they 
desire that God himself will ratify the bonds of 
uniop between you. May all your churches hence- 


. forth be living witnesses of the great apostle’s teach- 


ing, Eph.'iv, 4—6: ‘There is one body and oné 
spirit,even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Lord 
and Father of all, who is above all and through all, 
and in you all.’ God grant that a gracious baptism 
of divine influence and power may descend upon 
you each and ali, making you far more efficient in 
the holy work of saving eouls than ever before. 
Signed: JABEZ ARTHUR BRINKWORTH, 
Sec. and Miss. Gen. Bap. Ass’bly. 
LONDON, July 30th, 1886, 


Early on Thursday the representatives of the 
Free Baptists, the Rev. Dr. I. D. Stewart, of 
New Hampshire, and the Rev. J. T. Malvern, of 
Massachusetts, from the General Conference of 
Free Baptists, and the Rev. J. H. Childe, of 
Connecticut and West R. I. Yearly Meeting, and 
the Rev. J. T. Ward, of the Providence Associa- 
tion were introduced and welcomed to the Couven- 
tion. Following the introduction of resolutions 
on Christian Union, Dr. Stewart read a care- 
fully digested paper which recognized the com- 
mon origin and parallel history of the Free 
Baptists and Christians, and the interest with 
which the subject of union was regarded by his 
people, He closed with an invitation for the 
Convention to send a delegation to meet with 
the General Conference of Free Baptiste, which 
assembles Oct. 13th at Marion, O. 

The debate which followed was animated and 
traversed a wide field. 

The Rev. B. Mason, of Pennsylvania, desired 
union, but was anxious for a basis which would 
be certainly non-sectarian. The Rev. C. M. 
Winchester, of New York, favored the union, 
and stated the ease with which union had 
already been effected in New York, D. L. Bart- 
lett, a lay delegate from Massachusetts, desired 
union, but desired to know what concession was 
to be made on the other side, The Rev. E. R. 
Wade dreaded lest a union might force him to 
believe in total depravity. Free Baptists be- 
lieved tbat doctrine, and the strongest proof he 
had ever seen of the ductrine was the attempt 
some people made to compel him to accept it, 
Prof, O. F. Ingoldsby, of Starkey College, N. Y., 
was anxious to know how there could be any 
union outside of a real union of heart. The 
Rev. H. M. Eaton, of Massachusetts, saw no use 
for agreement in all matters, If Christians and 
Free Baptists would work in harmony, the two 
together could pull a heavier load, and much 
goud result for the Master. 

The Rey. A. Dunlap, of Ohio, wanted a com- 
mon platform. The Christians already favored 
union, on the only platform that everybody 
could accept, the Holy Bible. If there is to be 
union it should be on a basis such tbat all fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus could come toit also, 

The Rev. Dr. I. C, Goff, of New Jersey, looked 
for union. Dhfticulties were raised, but only by 
superficial men, If union is prevented it will be 
by men of nervous disposition and shallow habits 
of thought. The Rev. J. P. Topping, of New 
York, believed that union was already here. Re- 
ligion means work, and the best way to get the 
churches together in spirit is for them to engage 
in common labor for the Gospel. 

The Rev. O. J. Wait, of Massachusetts, did no, 
understand the debate. He was in a maze. All 
his life he had been preaching union. Why so 
much talk of union now ? 

The Rev. J. T. Malvern, of Massachusetts 
(Free Baptist), next followed with some statistic, 
of the Free Baptists. The Bible with Free Bap- 
tists was the only rule of faith, and all were free 
as to private judgment. There is no proposition 
for Free Baptists or Christians to sell out, but 
only for all to meet on a common platform. 
There is not a straw in the way of union if the 
Convention indorses the work of the Committee 
of Eighteen in New York, 

The Rey. J. T. Ward (Free Baptist), of Rhode 
Isiand, had belonged to eight churches in his 
denomination, and had never been asked to sub- 
scribe to the Treatise. He favored union at no 
sacrifice of principle for either body. But he 
would favor a general sacrifice of prejudices. 
Dr. Stewart's paper was an expression of the av- 
erage sentiment of Free Baptists on this subject. 

The Rev. C. J. Jones, editor of the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, the organ of the Christians, 
declared Christian union the inspiration of bis. 
life. In the past this subject could not have 
been discussed so fraternally as now. [he 
critical point is how to unite. We must be 
cautious and avoid disaster. Free Baptists 
themselves were not agreed as to the terms of 
union, Some of them seek union on their 
articles of faith, 

Do these brethren who seek union wish to 
unite with us at the expense of dividing their own 
body? There is but one basis, the Word of God , 
When the Uommittee of Eighteen concluded 
its work, he had concurred as the best thing at 
that time, and he approved it as a short step 
toward union. A new platform should be 
adopted. If Free Baptists mean that the Bible 
is their only creed, why not discard the Treatise - 
and hold fast to the Bible? Let the work of 
Christien union advance not by pressure, but by 
the force of its own inherent life. 
Dt. E. A. Bruce, of New Hampshire, declared 
bis unwillingness to surrender any principle es- 
tablished by the Lord. The Rev. A. Godley, of 





Indiana, proposed that a committee of confer - 
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ence should be raised, and & general convention 
of both churches be called to discuss a common 
platform. / 

Dr. Summerbell, of Ohio, gave historical ex- 
amples of the baleful effect of creeds in the 
fourth and sixteenth centuries, and exhorted the 
Convention to adopt no creed, long or short, 
that would bind any man’s conscience. 

Dr. Long, President of Antioch College, fa- 
vored the relegation of the subject to a com- 
mittee of representatives from all denominations 
who are interested in the subject of Christian 
upion. 

The Rev. C. A. Tillinghast, of Rhode Island, 
pleaded for union, though he had no desire to 
compel it. He supported the New York Basis 
because It proposed definite work. He did not 
think the Convention could go on record as op- 
posing a plan which would draw the churches 
nearer together. One could chase a thousanc, 
and two could put ten thousand to flight. He 
preferred the union and the triumph over the 
ten thousand. 

The Rev. D. P. Pike loved union, but on a 
broad basis, that of the Word of God. 

Prof. Martyn Summerbell, of New York, said 
that the Christians had been talking union for 
almost a century, and a door was now vupen to 
practice the preaching. Other denominations 
were already canvassing methods of union. If 
these two bodies failed to compass a union, he 
should feel overwhelmed with mortification. 
He favored the report, but only as it was a short 
step toward the long step he desired. he 
clause on the Bible as the rule of faith was de- 
fective. It should provide for private judg- 

ment. He exercised that now, and expected to 
for the future. 

The Rev. J. J. Summerbell, of New Jersey, 
Secretary of the Convention, opposed this 
uniov. The Free Baptists are tainted with sec- 
tarianism. For himself he must stand on the 
Bible only, in a union which will not cut off any 

disciple of the Lord, He could fellowship a 
Unitarian brother, or exchange with a Univer- 
salist who believed the Bible. The Church must 
not enter a union the central feature of which 
was division. 

Dr. Weston, President of the theological sem- 
inary at Stanfordville, N. Y., declared the report 
of the Committee of Eighteen to assert the basal 
principles of the Christians, as recorded in their 
history from the beginning. 

At the conclusion of the debate, which lasted 
throughout the day, the report of the Committee 
was slightly amended and adopted by a unani- 
mous vote as follows: 

** Your Committee on Union ask leave to report, 

* First, that we have received a communication 
from the General Baptists of England, and we rec- 
ommend that the President and Secretary of this 
Convention acknowledge the receipt of the same 
and convey to them our hearty greetings and re- 
ciprocate their sentiment of desire for Christian 
union, 

“second, we desire to express our approval of 
the spirit in which the Committee of Eighteen did 
their work in New York, looking to co-operation 
in Christian work of the Free Baptists and Chris- 
tians, and approve of continued efforts by both de- 
nominations for union upon the basis acknowledged 
by both bodies—viz,, The Scriptures as our only 
rule of faith and practice, guaranteeing individual 
judgment as the right and duty of al’. 

“Thirdly, we approve the efforts for union by 
our people and the. Christian Union people of the 
West upon the same basis, 

“ Fourthly, we hail with devout thankfulness to 
our Heavenly Father the growing spirit of union 
among ail the followers of Christ, and hereby renew 
our avowed purpose to labor for the fulfillment of 
our Saviour’s prayer that they may all be one, 

“‘ A. H. MERRILL, Chairman, 
“D. E. MILLARD, Secretary.” 


The result of this action is a decided step for- 
ward. Hitherto, the East bas moved alone, but 
the Convention now sanctions the effort for 
union with the Free Baptists and appoints a 
committee of five to consider ‘all official com- 
munications on that subject (union) intended 
for this body during the next four years,” and 
‘to act as fraterna! messengers to the General 
Conference of Free Baptists, the Christian Con- 
vention South, and any other. bodies to which 
the Convention may desire to send fraternal 
messengers.” This committee, as constituted, 
consists of the Rev. J. T. Phillips, D.D., of Indi- 
ana, the Rev. Pres. D. A, Long, D.D., LL.D., of 
Ohio, the Rev. D. E. Millard, of Michigan, the 
Rev. Pres, J. B. Weston, D.D., of New York, and 
the Rev. ©, A, Tillinghast, of Rhode Island. 

It is understood that the delegation will attend 
the Marion Conference in a body, and that 
others of the Convention will also accept the in- 
vitation freely extended by the Free Baptist 
bretbren. The outlook at this writing for a 
practica! blending of the two denominations 
seems propitious, though much will depend on 
the action taken by the Free Baptists, 

Thursday evening a Foreign Missionary meet- 
ing was held. The great audience room was 
crowdell. The Rev. J. P. Wateon, Secretary 
for Missions, gives his report, and states that 
fourteen conferences have established auxiliary 
missionary societies, and that the Woman's Mis- 
siomary Society has in its treasury $1,281.69 as 
nucleus of a fund for the support of s mission- 


President Weston speaks on the “Foreign Work 
asa Primary Thought of the New Testament.”’ 
The Rev. O. A. Tillinghast gives a paper on the 
** Obligations of the Foreign Work.” The Rev. 

Ellen G. Gustin and the Rev. H. Lizzie Haley 

speak respectively on **Woman’s Work for 

Misrions Abroad and at Home.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. L. Phillips, Free Baptist Mis- 
sionary for India, now home on leave, speaks 
tersely and eloquently on the ‘Need of the 
Work in Heathen Lands.” 

Dr. N. 8. Summerbell considers the “Blessings 
Ultimating from the Mission Work,” and declares 
his work on the frontier and with the Indians 
to have furnished the most pleasant experiences 
of his life. 

The audience is intensely interested, and the 
movement thus making to occupy the Foreign 
Field marks an era in the broadening labors of 
the denomination. 

On Friday, Oct. 8tb, the Committee on Chris. 
tian Union reported the following, as the basis 
for union with the Obristian Union Church of 
Ohio: 

“1, The Bible our only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

*¢9,. Christ the only Head of the Church, 

**3, Christian character the only test of fellow- 
ship. 

‘+4, Individual interpretation of Scripture the 
right and duty of all. 

**5, The union of all the followers of Christ with- 
out controversy. 

**6, Each local church govern itself.” 

The Christian Union people referred to num- 
bers about 20,000. During the year the above 
paper, with an additional article, was mutually 
adopted by their Council, and the Ohio State 
Christian Assoziation. 

The seventh article here omitted concerned 
the “‘ preaching of party politics,’’ which the 
Christian Union people discountenanced by 
formal act. Feeling that this is a matter for the 
local church, fully provided for under Article 6, 
the Convention rem>ved it from the memorial 
sent up from Ohio, and then adopted the paper 
by a unanimous vote. 

E, A. Devore, W. C. Rimer and C. W. Garoutte 
were appointed fraternal messengers to the 
Council of the Christian Union, and the presi- 
dent and secretary directed to return a fraternal 
response to the memorial already received. 

The Rev. D. P. Pike offered a report on 
obituaries, and a list of eighty-five names of 
ministers was; read, who had departed since the 
last convention. Among these deceased ministers 
was the Rev. A, W. Coan, President of the lart 
convention, and editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. The question of organization then 
came up and was debated until the noon recess, 

After dinner the Convention reassembled on 
board the steamer ‘“‘ Monahausett” for an ex- 
cursion to Gay Head. A little time was passed in 
sight-seeing, but as time was precious the Conven- 
‘ion went into session on the main deck, while the 
Ladies’ Board of Foreign Missions organized in 
the upper saloon, choosing otficera as follows: 
Presiient, Mrs. E. A. Weston; Vice-President, 
Mrs, Emily Bishop ; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Annie Batchelor ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs, 
Rev. Ellen G. Gustin ; Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Barry. 

Friday evening was devoted to exercises con- 
ducted by the Alumni of the Obristian Biblical 
Institute, the Theological School of the Chris. 
tians. The audience room was filled with a 
large congregation. Dr. Weston, President of 
the Seminary, presided, and Professor Merrill 
led a choir of some forty former students. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. E. A. 
Haines, of Brooklyn, on the “‘ History of the 
Schools,” by Rev. J. F. Morgan on ‘“* Memorials,” 
by Prof. Martyn Summerbell on ‘‘The Duty of 
the Churches,” and by the Rev. John McCalman 
on “ The Relation of the Alumni to the School.” 

Saturday was occupied with further discussion 
of organization and the reports of Committees 
on Department reports. 

The debate on Publishing Interests was ani- 
mated, it appearing that since the raising of 
$13,500 in January, to pay the total indebted- 
ness of the House, a further obligation of some 
$11,000 had been discovered, An auditing com- 
mittee was raised on publishing affairs, and the 
subject referred to them for investigation. 

Reports followed from Committees on Sunday- 
schoole, on Education and on Organization. 

Prof. Martyn Summerbell, Educational Secre- 
tary, stated that the educational institutions of 
the denomination were never 80 prosperous a8 
now, and that he was corresponding with more 
than a hundred young men who are preparing 
for the ministry. 

From a paper presented by Dea. J. E. Brush, 
of New York, it appeared that the colored 
‘school at Franklinton, N. O., bas sent out eleven 
ordained colored preachers, and has fifceen stu- 
dents now studying for the same work, Becom-~- 
mendations of the Educational Committee were 
adopted indorsing the Secretary’s report, rais- 
ing a committee of three ‘to prepare a course of 
reading for students and Christian workers, aud 
approving the establishment of a correspond- 
ence school under the care of the President and 
Faculty of Antioch College. 

Saturday evening was devoted to the cause of 





ary in India or Japan. 


Missions, and the Rev. J. P, Watson, Missionary 





Secretary, presented an interesting report. The 
department sustains an average of 22 Home 
Missionaries, under whose efforts in four years 
8,400 persons have been converted, and 3,819 re- 
ceived into membership. The department has 
ascashon hand $2,382.07, of which $1,100.08 
belongs to the Home Mission Fund, and the re- 
mainder $1,281.69 to the Fund for Establish- 
ing a Foreign Mission. A paper was read by the 
Rev. H. Y. Rush, of Ohio, op the children’s mis- 
sion as an enterprise, Announc ments for as- 
signments of -preachers to various city pulpits 
followed, andthe Convention adjourned to Mon- 
day morning. 

On Monday the Convention proceeded with 
the discussion of Publishing Interests, The 
Auditing Committee reported assets as $36,834.- 
59, and habilities as $13,377.81, a decrease of 
liabilities since Sept, 25ub, 1886, of $11,257.80. 
Action was then taken on organization, under 
which the Convention and the Publishing Con- 
vention are made nearly identical in member- 
ship. The office of General Evangelist, created 
for the visitation of Conferences and oversight 
of general collections, and the election of Editur 
and Publishing Agent are taken from the 
Trustees and given to the Convention, 

The Rev.B. Mason, of Pennsylvania, presented 
the Convention with a complete file of the Herald 
of Gospel Liberty from 1807. For this valuable 
gift the Convention voted its thanks to the 
brother. 

Election of officers to serve for four years 
took place as foliows: 

President, the Rev. D. A. Long, D.D., LL.D., 
of Ohio; Secretary, the Rev. J. J. Summerbell, 
of New Jersey ; Treasurer, F. A. Palmer, Esq., 
of New York ; Secretary of Education, the Rev, 
Martyn Summerbel!, of New York , Secretary of 
Publications, the Rev. A. Godley, of Indiana; 
Secretary of Missions, the Rev. J. P. Watson, of 
Ohio; Secretary of Sunday-schools, the Rev. 
O, A. Beck, of Penn. ; Editor of Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, the Rev. ©. J. Jones, of Ohio; As- 
sistant Editor, the Rev. J. P. Watson, of Ohio; 
Publishing Agent, the Rev. M. Harrod, of Ohio; 
General Evangelist, the Rev. J. J. Summerbell, 
of New Jersey. 

The question of the field for the contemplated 
Foreign Mission was then taken up, and, #fter 
earnest debate, it was voted to commence oprra- 
tions in Japan. Routine business fotlowed, the 
customary complimentary resolutions were 
passed, and the Convention adjourned. 

Reviewing the work of the Oonvention it is 
evident that this session has been the most im- 
portant ever held bv this body. The cause of 
Christian union has advanced a practical step, 
the Convention having indorsed the negotiations 
pending with Free Baptists, 

In organiza ion there has been great advance. 
The publishing interests, woith have raised some 
differences of opinion, are now brought un jer 
the practical control of the general body, and 
the editor is selected by the representatives of 
the entire denomination, But the creation of 
the office of general evangelist, will perhaps 
produce the most i iate evid of pro- 
gress. This officer, representing the General 
Conven'ion, will correspond with all churches 
and ministers and visit the conferences in the 
interest of the Convention. His work will tend 
to crystallize sentiment, and increase the effi- 
ciency of all departments of denominational 
work. But while the work of the Convenuon is 
commended, the action of the New Bedford peo- 
ple is not to be forgotten, 

The four Christian churches united in 
arranging entertainment. Visitors were lodged 
at the homes of citizens, and dinners ard sup- 
pers served every day to nearly four hundred- 
from Wednesday to Vonday night, in the lecture, 
room of the North Christian Church, 

Resident pastors of various denominations 
were presented to the Convention, and freely 
tendered their pulpits for the Sabbath. The 
delegates as they separated generally expressed 
satisfaction with what had been accomplished, 
and feel stronger courage for the mission of 
their people, 
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EPISCOPAL AND CONGREGATION- 
AL UNI‘Y., 


Tne House of Bisnops should have very 
grave reasons to justify tneir curse in de- 
feating the noble fraternal impu'se of tbe 
House of Denuties to send the ‘cordial 
greetings” of the General C mventioa of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 
Natiooal Congregational Council. No act 
could come more gracefully f-om the Prot- 
estant Episcopsl Church than this prc- 
posed recogaition, not «f the churcbly, but 
of the Caristian, character of one of those 
bodies with whica it professes astrong de- 
sire to be united. No act could be more 
coasi-tent with the siacerity of tnis desire 
for the termins‘ioa o’ the ** uahapoy divi- 
sions” of Corisi’s earthly kingdom. No 
act could be more appropriate in a Courch 
seriously considering the propnety of 
adopting a title expressive of its catho- 
licity ard comprehensiveaess, 

Tne House of Deputies was under the 
influeace of a diviuer spirit and a higher 
wisd m thaa man’s when it unapim usly 
adopted the resolution of greeting to the 
“© ngregational brethren,” and off red wo 
jow its prayers wi'h theirs, that **such 
peace and unity” as God wills may come to 
‘four common Caristianity.” lt was the 
spirit of Ourist in con'rol of Anglo Cathol'c 
and Evangelical, of High Courchman and 
Broad, uniting psrty to party, and heart to 
heart in Oaristian love, that ld to this 
unusual if not unprecedented expression 
of Episcopal regard for Congregat onal 
Christianity. What a pity that the Higher 
H puse should intervene with what we must 
believe to be a lower motive! We can con- 
ceive of no explanation by which it can be 
made to appear in any other light than as 
an act of bad grace. 

The B shops, in notifying the House of 
Deputies of their non-corcurrence, take 
Occasion 0 approve the spirit of the resolu. 








tion avd to express their ‘‘ hearty respect 
and affec ion for all who love the Lord 
Jesus Corist in siacerity,” and ‘ eepecially 
for their fellow Christians ” of the National 
Congregatioual Council. Why they were un- 
williug that this expression should be com- 
municated to their fellow Christians of the 
Congregational Council they do not say,and 
we can only suppose that the reason was 
ecclesiast cal. Toe true Cbourch must not 
by official recognition give countenance to 
schism. Schism is a grievous sin, and 
how can Christisn fellowship be given to 
those who persist in it? Tnis is what 
Churcbmen have often said, and it is what 
one or two of the cler'cal deputies offered as 
their objection to the passage of the resolu- 
tion. Wuautever the defense of the bishops 
may be, toeir attitude is prejudicial to 
the progress of Coris'ian unity. What does 
it matter tbat they avow their ** solemn pur- 
pose” to promote ‘*some pr :cticable plan fur 
bringing before all of our fellow Coristians 
in this land the duty to our common Lord 
and Saviour of terminating the unheppy 
divisions which dishonor bis blessed name 
and hinder the triumph on earth o? his 
glorious kingdom"? The opportunity to 
exchange expressions of Cbris‘ian good 
will with one body of their ** fellow Chris- 
tians” hae almost been thrust upon them, 
and they have ead in words courteous 
enough but with a certain arrogance of 
spirit: ‘‘Wecannot d>this. We must rot 
compromise ourselves. We cannot yield 
ven in a matter wh ch involves, as it seems 
to you, nothing but Curis ian courtesy.” 
If Congregationalists are ‘ fellow Chris- 
tians,” why not treat them as fellow-Cari:- 
tians? If they are good enough t» bec »me 
a part of ‘Reunited Coris eodom,” why 
are they not good enough for fraternal 
recoenition? 

Toe course of the b’shops has made us 
curious to know how they propose to bring 
before their fellow Christians the subject 
of Ubristian unity. If they cannot send a 
simple Coristian grectiog to the *‘ Cougre- 
gational brethren,” bow can they address 
an appeal to the various denominations in 
the interests of reunion, so that it may re- 
ceive at'ention officially? Is the ** pracii- 
cuble plan” of which they speak to be sim 
ply a general appeal, asking individuals to 
cme out of the *sects” into tbe Church 
until the Courch shall be full and the sects 
depleted? If so, it is likely to be a very 
slow process. 

We do not wish, however, to be over- 
critical. Toe messa-e of the bishops sveiks 
in the most respec ful terms of tueir Con- 
gregational ‘‘fe low C.ristians,” and though 
tne House of D-punes. has been pre- 
vented from trausmitiiog its cordial greet- 
ings to tae Coun il, the spirit of love which 
prompted the res>lution has touched the 
Congregational heart, which responds in 
silent sympa hy; and the world, too, has 
recognized that these Curistiucs do love 
one another. In Gd’s good t.me the open 
expression of this love will come, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


WHEN we said, two or three months ago, 
that avout ali tae Cungregational Nation»l 
Council bad tosetile was what initials sould 
be put after the names of i's ministers in 
the Year Book, we cume nearer tnan we 
thought to the fact. Our words were mure 
than haifajoke. The tact is that the only 
serious and earnest discussion of the see- 
sion tour far has been over just th’s quer. 
tiop. We dv not mean to say that is 13 not 
aX important 03e, nor that it did not run 
out into other more important questions of 
ecclesiastical and celestial mecuanics; but 
we do say that tne-e questions of polity 
seemed thia, aad the discussion wantiog in 
weight, by coatrast with the immensely 
imp. -rtant discussions of questions of sound 
doctrioce and liberty whion rendered ilius- 
trious the debates of the American Board 
the previous week. 

And yet it is not an unimportant thing 
that men should meet together, compare 
their views, shake each other’s bands, and 
stir up each o:her’s zeal in allgood Chris. 
tian work, even if they agree heartily in it. 
The great work of the Oongregational 
churches, as with other denominations, is 
to convert the world to Jesus Christ; aud 
at these meetings there is a new impulse 
given to missionary work at bome and 
ebro.d, Tue three great missiovary orgas- 











‘zations of the Congregatiopalists hed the 
warmest indorsement, and were materially 
advanced. Perhaps we way especially 
refer to the earnest desire expressed tbat 
the American Missionary Associa’ion, 
whose snoual meeting is held in New Haven 
this week, may find itse?f able to take bold 
much more vigorously of work among the 
Indians. 

The discussions 00 polity, which always 
must come, and which just now get their 
impetus from M chigan and not from Bs 
ton, and which are led by Dr. A. H. Ross, 
revolved about the question whe ber the 
‘*invidiuus” distinction between ‘*pastors” 
and *‘acting past rs” shou'd be kept up in 
the Year Book. But a considerably larger 
mwter of polity was iatroduced in th- re- 
port of Dr. Hutchins, which looked toward 
tbe requirement that the responsioility for 
mioisterial character should be lodged in 
conferences of churches rather than in min- 
isterial associations, and that these locai 
church conferences sbould have the power 
of ordination and installation. This Jast 
surprising bit of Presbyterianism was 
whistied out in @ burry, although it was 
agreed that the occasional practice of call- 
ing a‘ picked” council, for a special pur- 
pose, to override the churchs of the vic- 
inage deserved severe reprehension. 

Ooe of the amusing incidents of the 
Council was the refusal of the Episcopal 
Conveati n to adopt tue form of greeting 
to the Congregational Council proposed in 
the Huuse ot Deputies, and the substitution 
for it, in the House of Bishops, of an ex- 
pri ssion of general good will to them as 
‘fellow Corietians.” The warm-heartd 
language of Puillips Brooks and Dr. Hop- 
kins, cf Pennsylvania, touched a responsive 
chord. 


There was, at the beginning of the meet. 
ing, an anxiety lest the great confi ct of the 
week before at Andover mignt be opened 
agiin and a bot discussion precipitated. 
But neither side wantd it. Both sides 
wanted peace. Both felt that the deci- 
sions at Des M>ioes reodered further dis- 
cursion unoece-sary, and could only do 
hurt. Scarce a public reference was made 
to the matter during the week. It was per- 
fectly clear that the difference between the 
advocates of strictness and liberty stil ex. 
isted, but it was not pressed except in- 
direcily. On the other hand a definite 
effort was made on every hand to promote 
pesce. Especially was this evident in the 
grand meeting of Friday night in the First 
Congregational Courch, under the auspices 
of tne ladies of the Benevolent Society of 
Dr. Gov dwin’s church, and the Congrega- 
tionat Club of Cuiicayo. Eight hundred 
gentlemen (00 ladie-) sat down to supper 
arouod load: d tavles in the church parlors, 
anu two thousand sat down inthe churcu 
auditorium to hear five minutes’ addresses, 
under the presidency of Dr. Little. It was 
the most delightful and spicy meeting we 
have knowa of since the old anpual meet- 
ings cf the Congrevatioual Union in Brcook- 
lyn ceased to be. And it was a most cath. 
lic meeting, at which all lines of division 
were removed. Tuere was something gen- 
erous about it. Congregationally speak- 
ing, Chicag», with its theological prof2s- 
sors and its leading pastors, is the mort 
conservative spot in the United States. In 
the matters lately in di:cus-ion, if any one 
could be more radically conservative than 
De. Noble, with whom the Council meets, 
itis D:. Guodwin, in whose church this eo- 
tertainment was held; and if there was one 
eveis iffer than Dr. Goodwin it was Dr. 
Li.tle, who presided that night. Yet the 
cordiality of his greetings, and the im. 
partiality with whica he called up perple 
of ull shades of opinion, from Dr. Dexter 
to Professor Smytb, were beyond all praise. 
Dr. Little is perhaps the most perf-ct pre- 
siding officer for such an occasion in the 
Un:ted States. He is equally dignified, 
graceful and happy in language and man. 
ner. He is aman of magnificent figure, 
exquisite taste, clear thought, decided will; 
and he possesses the roundest, clearest, 
fullest, easiest voice, perhaps, that speaks 
from the American pulpit. The meeting 
presided over so admirably by him dida 
great deal, with its geniality and wit, to 
bring hearts close together which had been 
somewhat divided before the men who had 
been quarreliog with each other at a dis- 
tance met and spook hands face to face. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS, 


Suppose a man should apply for work to 
a farmer who veeded help on a Western 
prairie, and zhould say: ‘I have some 
new views on the use of a special fertilizer 
to which I desire to call your attention be- 
fore I make an engagement. I invented 
this fertilizer myself, and thiok it should 
be general'y adopted.” 

We imagine the farmer would say: 
‘* Well, sir, my soil is rich, it is six feet 
deep; and if I bire you I want you to use 
tne plow and harrow and put inthe seed as 
fast as possible, so [can get an early crop.” 

** But,” says the applicant for work, 
‘** wili you allow me to devote a portion of 
my time to the making of experiments?” 

* No, sir,” the prompt answer would be. 
‘*T can pow raise corn ten feet high and 
tifty bushels of wheat to the acre. I want 
you to take off your coat, roll up your 
sleeves and help me double my year’s 
planting. If you are ready for that 
nere is the place for you, not other- 
wise. We have not time on this farm to 
experiment with arything or anybody. 
What we want here is hard,work and a big 
crop this year.” 

We would call such a man a practical 
farmer, one likely to succeed. 

Suppose your house were on fire, with 
plenty of water in a deep well pear the door 
and an old oaken bucket hanging over it, 
and a man came running to you, out 
of breath, saying: ‘* Have you got a horse, 
sir? I want it t> ride ino town to geta 
vew patent fire extiaguisher which I in- 
vented and which I brlieve—although I 
bave never tried it much—would be of some 
service On this occasion.” Would you not 
say: ‘*No! No! Sink the bucket and give 
me water, Hire it isin abundance. Let 
me have it, and save my house.” ‘ But”— 
*No buts here” is the rep'y. ‘Fire! 
Fire!” he cries, while the inventor of the 
new fire extioguisherstands idle, neg!ecting 
to help, and tae bouse is soon in ashes. 

A devoted minister, during a revival sea- 
son, needs hel». The Caurch is awakened, 
inquirers are multiplying, many are indulg- 
ing hope, meetings are crowded, and all 
things seem to favor an abundant harvest, 
Upcomes a good man who has been “‘spec- 
ulating” about the Millennium, end has 
some new views of the subject which he 
would like to present to the Church. ‘*Well,” 
says the good pastor. all alive and over- 
flowing with joy at what is going on in his 
field of labor, ‘*I bave no time to listen to 
‘hat new topic just now. You may be 
right; but [ want help to preach Christ now; 
for all things seem to be ready row fora 
great outpouring of the Holy Sp.rit. If you 
cao joi mein this gorious work. do so, 
aod work with me. But vray don’t bother 
me nov with any speculations of any sort, 
for conceroing many precious souls it 
may be truly said *now is the ac 
cepted time and now is the day 
of salvation.’ Lay aside your new views 
and speculations, and strike hands with me 
in rescuing suuls whica seem to be ready to 
perish. Are you ready, sir, to help me in 
that special work? Tuat is wbat I want to 
koow, and a)l | want to know,” This is the 
talk of a minister who knows bis busine3s; 
and there are too few of them here and 
m the foreign field. 


Suppose a man should apply to a seed 
sower iv the field andshould there say: *My 
good friend, bave you ever used the new 
Mex‘can wheat, now talked about?” ** No 
sir” is his reply. ‘* Well, you had better do 
so; for 1 am experimenting now with it.’’ 
**I cannot do that,” the seed sower would 
say. ‘* without special instruction from my 
master for whom I »m now laboring. He 
bas not told me tu use any other seed than 
that he has given me. I sball follow his 
instructions until furtuer orders from him.” 
Such a seed sower would be a safe one to 
employ. 

Millions and hundreds of millions are per- 
isking for Jack of religious knowledge. We 
are plainly commanded to teach them God’s 
Word and will; to éeach them the way of 
salvation; to teach them all about a better 
lite here and hereafter; in a word, to teach 
the plainly revealed truths of the Bible. Let 
no time be wasted in speculations. Prompt 
and hearty missionary work of the good, 
well-tried, old-fashiored sort is now 
waned, We want laborers ia the field in 





| all quarters, and we want them now, We 
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don't want spesulstors, although they may | 
be, in many respects, very wise and good 
owe want men to present the truths of 
G d, which are so plain that a wayfaring 
man can understand them. Men who will 
say very little about mint, anise, and cum- 
min, and a great deal about the most 
weighty matters which shou'd interest 
every human soul. No man io or out: f the 
official management of tbe American Board 
of C missioners for Foreign Missions pro- 
poses or ever did prop se—~2s has been rep- 
resented—to creck “free thought” or 
private ‘ specul ation,” or invest:gation of 
any sort. But no man, without the plainly 
revealed word of God to back him. has any 
rigut to stopthe wheels of religious work 
by thrusting his * views,” ** thoughts,” and 
‘-gpeculations” into the pulpit at home or 
in the mission fields, or on any occasion, 
unless he can see plainly without a doubt 
that he has a Bible warrant for so doing. 

If a live heathen wants to know whut bas 
become of his dead ancestors, let the prompt 
reoly be: ‘*I cannot sxy more, than thet 
‘the Judge of all the earth wil! do right, 
and that ‘ there never cao be, in this world 
or the next, any just cause for c»omplaia- 
jag of G d’s desliogs with any human soul,” 
and tbere stop. If a distressed Pagan 
mother wants to know what has become 
of hr dead child, tet the preci us words 
of Cnrist be quo'ed, who said: “Of such is 
the Kiogdom of Heaven.” No man, preach- 
er or laymup, at home or abroad, can 
sa‘ely go furtber ia either case. The 
uorevealed ways of God in the fu. 
ture world are past finding out. 
We say let the American Board travel 
in the paths of revealed truth. Let them 
ask the help of men to enter tbe open fields 
of the world in order to preach the Go-pel 
to every creature. leaving all their epecala- 
tions about the dead and future probation 
bebindthem. We want no new machinery. 
We want workmen as missionaries who are 
not ashemed or afraid to texch a3 Carist 
taught, and who will not insist on teacning 
some otber way. 


FAITH NOT AN ENDOWMENT BUTI 
AN ACHIEVEMENT. 


TnereE is a sense in wuich it is true, as the 
apostle assures us, that faith 18 the g'ft of 
God. But it is a gitt which in the first 
stage has to be struggled for as a prize, and 
in the later stages watched and guarded 
with more costly vigilance than the great 
prinz donna is said to devote to the secu- 
rity of her diamonds. 

It is ouly by the bighest effort ¢f sancti- 
fied earacter that tbe Coristian can main- 
tain himeelf in the state of faitn. Itis by a 
great victory over himself and over the 
world that he reached it, and to stand firm 
on that unworldly bigbt requires of him 
great control of himself, with plenty of ex- 
ercise for bis Christian will. 

‘Kept by the power of God” he no 
doubt is, but not in any sense that makes 
the guard of himself less vigilant, nor the 
strain on his own facultieslesssevere. Faith 
is & penetrative and comprehensive act in 
which the whole man unites. It is m re 
than assent to a creed, it is mo’e than pious 
affection or holy feeliog. Intelle stual con- 
vigtion does not describe it, and much as 
deliberate prefereace or moral decision 
has to do with it, there is more to it than 
will, and even more than obedience or 
Coristian activity. 

Whatever the deepest principle in the 
soul is, itcomes from that. Its springs lie 
in the fundamental convictiors of the m'nd. 
It gives their character to the moral and 
ideal assumptions which lie back of every 
mav’s philosophy. It colors all his belief. 
Ittells him what is most worth Jiving for, 
what is best worth having and aiming at in 
life, and where the path of safety, peace, 
and good for mortals lies amid the perplex- 

ities of the present existence, and out into 
the dark world beyond. 

He may take the problem in a very sim- 
ple fashion. He may say: I give up these 

sp-oulations; | cannot fathom these diti- 
culties: but I accept Cbrist as my Example, 
my Saviour, and my Guide. I wiil obey 
his word, trust in bis mercy, and live as 
near him apd a¢ like him asT can. 

That is a faith that will save him, but not 
if he looks to it as a sslvation waich God 
Operates ip bi, gud not if there is vowing 








more of it than a decision to leave the mat- 
ter in this form, and not if be relies on that 
decision to take him into Heaven. The 
transformation of the decision into faith is 
effected by a believing life. Faith’s grasp 
on salvation is not in tbe strength of one 
faculty nor in the efficiency of one act, 
The faculty by which we believe ia the 
whole life clinging to the world’s Redeemer, 
We usethe eye to see, the ear to hear; we 
employ the muscl’s of the limbs to walk 
and the organs cf the throat to sing: we 
have speciul faculties in the mind which 
enable us to remember, to compute, to love 
andto choose. But there are n% sp°cial or. 
gans in the body nor in the miod by which 
we ex‘rcise faithin God. The only valid 
covfessor be f re God is the man whose life 
shows in it everywhere the color and re4l- 
ity «ft what the lips only exoress—‘'I be. 
lieve.” The believer isthe man. Tne be- 
lieving is bis li’e. 

There are believers with whom faith can- 
not be so simple a matter as this, God bas 
given them speculative powers. or he has 
nlaced them in a net-work of s¢ cular entan- 
g’ements, where duty’s plain and straight 
path is lost in the windings and confusions 
of the world. 

The Cnurch hg a deal of this experience 
to try, if not to threaten it. The call on 
all sides is for men to carry home the Gos. 
pel into s*cular life. Never before has the 
duty come bome so cl »se to the breasts of 
Christian men to inquire int> what is meant 
by the words they hear so often: *‘ Kept by 
tbe power of God.” 

Alas for them if they have set out on the 
theory that faith is an endowment policy, 
made safe and sure to them when s'gned, 
senled, paid fr, and lock«d away in the 
safety vault of a double-barred confession. 

Faitb’s validity is pot thatcf a secure 
endowment nor even of # nast achievement. 
It is a championship which wears the 
crown, ovly because it holds the field to- 
day against all comers. The believer is 
sure tu be challerged, if not by others, by 
antagonists born in his own mind; and 
faitb,if be hi Ids it, isa great vi-tory; a vic- 
tory which shows that Gud’s light and tru’h 
have penetrated to the denths of his being. 
It is by a great victory that he holds him- 
self above the speculations which sophisti- 
cate men’sminds, It is a great victory 
which keeps the heart true and prevents the 
affections from wandering into sin. Itisa 
great victory to trumph over the fluod of 
secular influences which do so deaden con. 
science, dull the sense of honor, under. 
mine respcnsi ility and sink the Christian 
in the wava cf the world. ‘Kept by the 
power of God” is the last bitter surcasm 
that overwbelms the believer wbosl<eps on 
his watch or who permits faith in the en- 
dowment from on hizb to relieve him from 
the daily and unending warfare of the faith 
which is the achievement of the faithful. 


THE LIVING CHRIST. 


Human beings, when dead, and, as to 
their bodies, sleeping in the grave, are, 80 
far as we know, absolutely dissevered from 
all direct and active connection with this 
world, The result of their living may sur- 
vive them, and in this sense they may 
speak, as did Abel, when they have ceased 
totenavt the earth, The men themselves, 
bowever—whatever they my be or do else- 
where, and whatever may be the ¢ffect of 
their lives here on them «lsewbere—are no 
longer actors in the even's of time, The 
wealth of the dead militsnaire passes into 
other havds. Dead generals do not com- 
mand armies. Orators desd do not fasci- 
nate by their eloquence, and logicians dead 
frame no more sylingisms for earth. The 
dead judge no longer sits on the bench, 
and the dead lawyer pleads no more at the 
bar. Tbe ruler rules no longer, and the 
p-eacher preaches no more. All that in 
this world 16 left of dead mep, consists in 
what they leave behind them, as the reeu‘t 
of prior living. They pever return to the 
earth, por bere recume their former place; 
and we bave no knowledge that, being else- 
where, they here exercise any direct in- 
fluence in the affairs of time. 

Christ—the great and glorious Founder 
of the system that beers his pame—unlike 
the fourders of other religious systems, 
and unlike the founders of schools in phi- 











losopby sud schoo's ja art, is an exception - 


to this general statement. The Bible Christ, 
cons‘dered in his higher nature, existed 
before his incarnation in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth; and when tbis Corist 
ascended into Heaven, and thus passed be- 
youd the reach of our bodily sevses, he 
did not terminate bis connection with, and 
relation to, this world, except as he might 
ivfluence the thoughts and destiny of man- 
kind by what he did and said while here. 
Though for a sbort time a dead Christ in 
respect to his bumanity, he is now, for 
centuries bas been, and forever will be, the 
living Christ, acting in bebalf of this world, 
apd n°vun it, as really as when he was per- 
sonally here, and seen and heard by men. 
Faith, reading and believing what the Bi- 
ble says about bim, sees him as the living 
Cnrist resident in Heaven, just as the eye 
of sense once saw him as the living Christ 
resident on earth. He has not ceased to 
be real because now invisible to us, cr 
ceased to be an actor in respect to this 
world because personally present in 
Heaven. 

Tois Bible Christ—existing in Heaven to- 
day as really as he did on earth when he 
appeared in the robe of our common bu- 
manity, and there existing as the same 
Christ that he was when here—is import. 
ant to mankind, not only by what he did, 
said, aod suffered eighteen canturies age, 
but also by what he bas been doing ever 
since, is now dviog, and will continue to 
do as long as the world stands. His ffices 
relate to things here, and what he is aoing 
there isa ma’ter of the profoundest interest 
to h'sproplehere. He is there the Saviour 
of sinners as really as when banging on the 
cross aod dying forthem. He is there the 
Mediator between God avd men as truly as 
wher be trod the earth as God man’‘fest in 
the flesh. He is there the ** High Priest of 
our profes ion,” and there ‘able also to 
save them unto the utlermost that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” John tells 
ustbat ‘if any man sin, we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” Hs intercession for his peo 
ple in Heaven is as real as was his death 
for them on the cross. His work for this 
world, and, so far as earth is concerned, 
‘- finished”? when he left it, and his rela- 
tions to men as a Redeemer and Saviour, 
go forward in Heaven, aad wil! continue to 
do so to the end of time, He will at last 
descend from Heaven, revisit the earth, 
raise the dead, *‘ judge the world in right- 
eousness,” assign the wicked to their final 
destiny, receive his people unto himself, 
and crown them witb eternal glory and 
henor. No one who has read the Bible 
with though’fulne-s and care, can have 
failed to see Christ in Heaveo, c»ntinuous- 
ly relat d to this world, actively participat. 
ing in its events, present with his power 
among meu, and in Heaven conducting 
offices of grace and love ia human bebalf, 


We are, hence, not to think of Christ asa 
dead Christ, an obsolete Christ, a non-ex- 
istent Christ, a Obrist that once was but is 
no more, aCorist that completed his whole 
work for man and toward bim when be Ieft 
this world, and is hence potential now only 
by the thoughts tha’ fell frum his lips in 
the days of his flesh, Oa! nu; this is not 
the Christ of whom we read in the Bible. 
Tout Corist is a living Christ avd nota dead 
one, ‘the King of Kiogs and Lord of 
Lords,” the ** Kiog of Saints,” the Head of 
the Church ia Heaven and upon eartb, 
‘+ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for- 
ever.” We areto trust him and commune 
with him as a living Christ and toink of 
him not only in what he was and did on 
earto, but alsoin what be is and is dving io 
Heaven. Toough beyund the reach of our 
senses, he is not beyond the reach of our 
faith, and we ave not beyond the reach of 
bis power and grace. His direct action 
upon this world, and with reference to it, 
bas not ceased because he is not personally 
aod visibly present as he was when he sp- 
peared among men. Potentially and offi- 
cially, he is as really present now as he was 
then. - 

There is no other character of history 
tha: furnishes the parallel of Christ in this 
respect, aod that, being a another world, 
can reach this world with the direct exer- 
cise of any power in blessing or cursing the 
race of mep, There is no O.ber person 
once here, but here no longer, to whom we 


can look for any service, or from whom 
seek any favur. Thie exceptional porition 
belongs alone to Christ, the risen and as- 
cended Saviour. the Lurd of life and glory, 
the comfort of all saintship and the only 
ground of hope for a lost sinser, 
He is the living Christ, Our sal. 
vation is not to be achieved by a 
doctrine or a mere scheme of thougbt 
whether true or false, but by a ‘living Christ 
who is himself the Saviour of sinners, was 
such when he was on earth, and is such in 
Heaven, and who possesses the power of 
salvation, and always exercises that power 
in their bebalf- when they come to him in 
the manner prescribed. This living Christ 
is the very soul and essence of Caristianity. 
He is not merely its founder, but he is the 
Christianity iteelf; and if detached from 
bim and his offices, it has no existence. 


Editorial Dotes, 


We are obliged again this week to add four 
extra pages to our regular issue, in order to 
muke room for the important reports of the 
various religious bodies in session in different 
parts of thecouotry. October is the month of 
religious cunvbtions; but never before has 
Ubere been euch wideepread interest in their de- 
liberations. Important among the communi- 
cations is Dr. John Hall's article on the 
* Need for Caristian Effort,” This is the first 
of a series of taree articles by him on the gen- 
eral subject of Christan Work. We call eepecia 
attention to the literary, as well as the re- 
ligiour, features of this issue, Mr, Thayer's ar- 
ricle is a strong attack on the prevailiog realism 
in literature, In this connection we announce 
that we shall begin, next week, the publication 
of a series of articles entitled ‘ Letters on Lit-~ 
erature," by Andrew Lang, the versatile author 
of poems, essayr, s'ories, andnovels, The ‘“Let- 
ters’ are written somewhat in the style of *Let- 
ters to Dead Authors,” which attracted such 
wide notice and such favorable comment a year 
ago. 











Protestant Episcopal is to stand as the nare 
of the American branch of the Anglican Com- 
muoion tbree years longer, at least, The Gene 
eral Convention has reached this decsion just 
as it wav reached in previous sessions of that 
body, after a sharp discussion; but it bes 
reached it by a narrower mej rity and the 
friinds of change are encouraged to expect a 
victory three or six years hence, We by no means 
look with disfavor on ali the rearons advanced 
for the adoption of the designation “ American 
Catholic Church” or ‘Onurch of Obrist in the 
United States,” Indeed, we regard some of those 
reasons as incentrover ible. The words *‘ Pro- 
testant Episcopal” are much too narrow for the 
Church of Christ, Trey may be very sppro- 
priate for a denomination of th. dimensions of 
the Congregational body, smaller than :he Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian and Lutheran Churcbes, 
and forming only a fraction of such organ:zations 
as the Ruman Catholic and Methodist Episcopal 
Courch+s;: and we can understand how strongly 
the historical facta appeal to loyal and reverent 
sons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, These 
gieat facts cannot be lightly ignored or set 
aside, Into this name the Church was born, un- 
d.rtbhis pame it has grown strong and great, 
and by this pame it has become endeared to 
bishop and pastor and people. The force of 
such considerations as these in a body noted 
for conservatism must be all but irresistible, 
Nevertheless, the incongruity of a Church em- 
bracing the whole body of evangelical Obris- 
tianity in this country calling itself by a parrow 
denominational neme is so obvious that the 
most determined defender of the present detig- 
pation must instantly soquiesce in the pro- 
posed chenge woea this fac; is brought home 
to bom, When, therefore, Episcopal, Pres- 
byteriau, Methodist, Baptist, and otber 
evangelical bodi's become one in Obrist as the 
result of the movement toward Obristian unity, 
the Church of Christ in the United States will 
be a most admirable pame for the reunited 
body. 


Tuis question of Obristien unity is the most 
important qnestion before the Episcopal Con- 
vention. Action has not yet crystaliized, but it 
is clear that there are different views noder con~ 
sideration, Ove seeks consolidation; another 
federation. Oae Low Oburch diocese has sug 
gested union on a simply doctrinal basis; but- 
there is no possibility of any basia less than the 
Apostles’ Oreed plus the Episcopacy being 
aclop ed, It seems impossible that anything of 
general prac icability can be suggested, but it is 








quite within the limits of possibility to ind a 
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and the Reformed Episcopal. Within two years 
a Low Church Episcopal Bishop has re-ordained 
4 Moravian minister, not as exactly denying the 
validity of the ordination by the Moravian 
bishop, but to make it, as be said, more ample. 
A declaration might be adopted which would 
fully recognize these two Churches, and allow 
them fellowship while remaining independent ; 
or a definite proposition might be adopted, look- 
ing to @ re-ubsorption of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Courch. We are not sure that the latter 
body would not welcome the overture. Condi- 
tions are different from what they were when 
they went out, and some small concessions might 
be madeto them. Certaiuly it is of no use for 
the Episcopal Church to go through the ceremo- 
ny of offering the olive branch to the other de- 
nominations, if it cannot make peace with the 
Retormed Episcopalians. There ure certain 
little matters which wouid have to be arranged, 
as the position of the Reformed Episcopahan 
bisbops, and an exp.anatory note in the Prayer 
Book about regeneration, perhaps; but this 
wou'd not be difficult, with the whole current of 
the Christian worla toward union ratber than 
division, If that could be done, it wou'd be 
glory enough for this Convention, and we could 
wait three years for the overture to the Metho- 
dists, which is as sure to come as it is to be re- 
jected. 





Te ex-Aldermen of this city, who were under 
heavy bonds for tnoir appearance in court 
whenever wanted to answer the charge of bribery, 
looked at the situation rather cheerfully until 
after the decision of the Court of appeals of this 
state in the case of Jaehue. That decision, fol- 
lowed up as it was by the District Attorney, ask- 
ing that the bonds of the indicted bribe-takers 
might be increased, and causing several of them 
to be arraigned for trial, spread consternation 
and alarm through the ranks of the whole gang, 
Their assumed equanimity and composure sud- 
denly disappeared, and gave place to anxious 
faces and more anxious hearts. They at once 
saw “ breakers” ahead, and one of them, Sayles, 
concluded that the best thing for him to do was 
to join the colony of bribe-takers in Canada. 
The coneternation among these men is a virtual 
confession of guilt. Itis hardly supposable that 
persons consciously innocent would act as they 
have done. They know whether they are guilty 
or not, and they certainly have acted as if they 
knew themselves to be guilty, and were in great 
trepidation over the disclosures to be antici- 
pated in their coming trial. The prospect of 
conviction and imprisonment for some ten years 
at hard labor is not particularly inviting to avy 
man. It is to be hoped that the District Attor- 
ney will do his duty faithfully, unsparingly, with 
unsleeping vigilance, until every one of these 
Alderwanic ragcals who can be reached by the 
arm of the law shall have received the due 
award of justice. This is what the people de- 
mand at bis hands. He should not stop with 
the ex-Aldermen, but should extend hia pursuit 
to the bribe givers, If there were bribe-takers, 
then there must have been bribe-givers; and 
the latter, in the eye of the Jaw, are just as 
guilty as the former, and should receive the 
same punishment. Let us have an example that 
will put the stamp of peval reprobation upon 
the crime of bribery. The occasion calls loudly 
for such an example. 

Tux trial of the Rev. Benjamin Staunton 
which for the last three weeks has been in pro- 
gress before the Presbytery of Brooklyn, was last 
Friday brought to a close, greatly to the relief of 
all concerned. The charge against him was that 
of conduet ‘‘ unbecoming a minister of the Gos- 
pel,” set forth in two specifications. The proof, 
in the judgment of the majority, showed that 
Mr. Staunton had been guilty of the acts alleged 
against bim, whicb, at the most, amounted to 
grave indiscretions and manifest improprieties 
‘unbecoming a minister of the Gospel,” The 
Presbytery, through its moderator, admonished 
and rebuked him for the same, and determined 
to suspend him from the ministry unless he 
should make a proper confession of his wrong 
and error in the premises, The moderator, the 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, administered the admonition 
and rebuke with great tenderness of manner 
and feeling ; and then came the opportunity for 
Mr. Staunton to express his views and feelings 
in regard tothe matter. The result at last was 
a statement from his lips that was by a large 
majority of the Presbytery regarded as satisfac- 
tory, and thus the cage ended, leaving him un- 
disturbed in his office and relations asa minister 
of the Gospel. The two lessons derivable from 
this case are these—tirst, that ministers, who 
after all are but men and have like passions as 
other men, should, in their social conduct, alike 
in their families and elsewhere, seek to be ex- 
tremely careful and prudent: secondly, that 
cburch courts :sbould not hastily, or without an 
urgent necessity, rush into the procedure of an 
ecclesiastival trial, and should never 40 so-until 
they have unsuccessfully tried all other remedial 
measures.. We thivk that this trial might have 
been avoided by proper efforts made in season. 





Tue Republicans of this city have had the 
good sense to nominate Mr. Theodore Roose- 





velt as their candidate for mayor, and also to 
place on their ticket for other city offices a list 
of unexceptionable names, Mr. Roosevelt is by no 
means 00 unknown man in this city or in this 
state. Though comparatively a young man, he 
has already made a most enviable record for 
himself and justly earned a high place in the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. He proved him- 
self, during his three terms in the legislature of 
this state, a gentleman of sterling qualities. He 
sought the reform of bad laws, especially in 
reference to the manigement of city affairs, and 
at once came tothe front as an energetic, cour- 
ageour, ekilled, and practical legislator. His 
private character is above all reproach, and his 
public career commends him tothe considera- 
tion and confidence of the people. He isa 
thoroagh-going Republican in his political 
principles. Nvone doubts his competency to 
fill the office of mayor, or that, if elected, he 
would honestly and fearlessly administer it in 
the interests of good government, without any 
‘+ deals” or bargains with anybody. Republicans 
cuuld not have selected a better candidate to 
pripg out the full strength of the party, and we 
are at a loss 10 see any good reason why they 
shuuld not give bim their hearty and unanimous 
support. We have not a word in the way of dis- 
paragement to say in regard to Mr. Hewitt, the 
Democratic candidate for mayor. But in Mr. 
Roosevelt, Republicans bave not only a Republi- 
can candidate, but also one who 1s in every way 
worthy of their confidence andsupport. We ad- 
vise them to work for his election. 


Tue recent developments in the municipal 
politics of this city are to the greatest degree 
reassuring. The gloomy forebodings of the pes- 
simist have failed of realization. The different 
nominating conventions have striven, apparent- 
ly, each to outdo the others in putting forward 
the most unexceptionable men. For once the 
welfare of the city seems to have been the para- 
mount consideration. For once wire-pulling 
and deals have been done away with, Mr. 
George, the Labor candidate, Mr, Wardwell, the 
Third Party candidate, Mr Hewitt, the Tam- 
many and County Democracy candidate, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Republican candidate, are all men 
whose personal character no man can call into 
question. The men, also, who are nominated 
by the different factions for seats on the 
Supreme Court and Superior Court benches, 
are, without exception, in every way pe- 
culiarly fitted to fill the position of 
judges. It is, thus, absolutely certain that, 
whatever happens, excellent men will ba elected 
in November. We donot mean, however, to say 
that there is no preference to be felt for any one 
candidate, nor that all represent parties and prin, 
ciples that are equally trustworthy. On the con- 
trary, we earnestly hope that Mr. Roosevelt, for 
all that he is, and for all that he represents, will 
be elected. We believe that the city government 
would be better administered by him than by any 
one of the others. He has shown that he has 
the courage to be aggressively honest, and that 
he knows how to oppose and wipe out corrup- 
tion, With him as mayor we, should have no 
fear, The disclosures of the past year have been 
sickening to any who dream of fair government. 
The chief city of the land has seemed on the 
point of succumbing to the miasma of political 
corruption. But with Mr. Roosevelt elected, we 
believe that the rottenest municipal government 
that exists would be raised to the level of a de- 
cent community. 


Tue voters of this state will, at the election 
of this fall, have the opportunity of deciding 
whether a constitutional convention shall be 
called to revise and amend the constitution of 
the state. This opportunity will not occur again 
until after the lapse of twenty years, It the 
vote is in the affirmative, it will be the duty of 
the next legislature to provide by law for the 
election of delegates to such a convention ; and 
then it will become the duty of the convention 
to prepare a draft of a constitution, to be sub- 
mitted subsequently to the people for their ap- 
proval or rejection. It will take more than a 
mere majority of the votes cast upon the ques- 
tion to call such a convention. The provision 
of the constitution is that a convention shall be 
valled only in the event that a majority of the 
electors, qualified to vote for members of the 
legislature, and actually voting, shall decide in 
favor of aconvention. That is to say, if a mil- 
lion of votes be cast this fall for members of the 
legislature, there must bemore tha n five hun- 
dred thousand votes cast for calling a conven- 
tion, or none can be called. The question is in 
no sense a political and party one. The general 
sense, 80 far as we have observed, of Republicans 
and Democrats alike, is that such a convention 
should be calied, and that the whole constitution 
should be carefully re-studied, with a view to 


such changes and improvements as may be- 


thought expedient, This is our opinion. And 
yet there is great danger that the proposition 
will not secure the necessary number of votes, 
not because of direct opposition to it, but amply 
from inattention and practical indifference. 
Some such movement as that contemplated by 
the New York World should be inaugurated for 
the printing and distribution of ballots ; and then 











every voter should not forget to cast his ballot 
on this question. If this is not done, we greatly 
fear that a convention will not be called, 





....A few years ago, owing to Keshub Babu’s 
marrying his daughter under the legal age to 
the Rajah of Kooch Behar, there was a secession 
from his branch of the Brahmo Somaj. The 
seceders, who comprised the largest and most in- 
telligent section of his followers, formed what 1s 
called the Sadharan or General Somaj. They 
have their own institutions, and papers in Eng- 
Jish and in Bengali. The Eaglish paper is called 
The Indian Messenger, and has contained re- 
cently a series of articles headed ‘* Christ’s Opin- 
ion of Himseif.” These articles show careful 
study of the New Testament. The writer arrives 
at thie conclusion: ‘* It is evident that the Christ 
of the Gospels 18 not the mere human prophet and 
teacher of modern Unitarians,” *‘Jesus,” he says, 
“was a true Yogi (spiritual ascetic), He en- 
joyed the deepest communion with God. With 
tbe clearest and brightest faith he bebeld the 
face of God. His will was in perfect harmony 
with the Divine will. He felt the closest spir- 
itual union with God, Of this deep spiritual 
uuion he saw no other illustrations around him. 
Around bim he saw only sin, degradation, unbe- 
lief, dryness and worldiness. The moral and 
spiritual teachings of Jesus Christ appeal to our 
reason, conscience and our spiritual instincte, 
It 1s on this ground alone that we accept him as 
a prophet and teacher.” 


....[f the color-line question in the Episcopal 
General Convention could be settled in the 
spirit of the re-olutions introduced by a deputy 
from Alabama, Mr. Johnson, the haters of caste 
would certainly be satisfied. Nothing could be 
more clear-cut anJ conclusive than this way of 
putting it: ‘The Negro 1s a man, and there- 
fore, a brother, and hence is entitled to every 
right, privilege and prerogative of every other 
man in the Church of Jesus Christ which knows 
no distinction of race, color or condition.” To 
adopt class legislation is to “write ourselves 
down as the veriest sect in the land masquerad- 
ing in the name of the holy Catholic Church of 
the Son of God.” 


...-The Republican gubernatorial candidate 
of Massachueetts, Mr. Ames, has been disparaged 
because of his wealth. The Watchman feels it 
to be a matter of duty to defend him. It says: 

Here, in Eastern Massachusetts, where he is 
known, no one of any sect or of any party would 
think of disputing that toa moral and a temperance 
standing of a high order, Mr. Ames adds a busi- 
ness standing among the very foremost for energy 
and for mercantile sagacity.” 

This it a strong confirmation of our own views, 
as expressed a few weeks ago. 


....The flight of Alderman Sayles and the reve- 
lation that his bail-bonds are worthless lead us 
to ask whether it would not be well to change 
our law go as to require the bailsman to furnish 
securities instead of a bond. No bank or busi- 
negs corporation would loan money on a man’s 
personal bond, and why should the state take a 
similar responsibility on no greater security? 
If the bailsman were obliged to mortgage his 
property to the state, we may be eure that on 
the day of trial either the defendant or the 
amount of bis bail would be forthcoming. 


....We heartily approve of the proposal to 
establish a Prisoner’s Sunday, in order that the 
churches may be led to inquire what the,Chris- 
tian needs of prisoners are, and what the 
churches can and ought to do for them. Next 
Sunday will be observed as Prisoner’s Sunday in 
several states. 


...-A contemporary says the West Jersey 
Presbytery ‘‘ at its late meeting, with but one 
dissenting voice, passed resolutions advising 
churches to suspend members signing liquor- 
dealer’s applications for license.” We are sur- 
prised that there should have been “one dissent- 
ing voice.” 


....'*We don’t want any niggers in this 
cburch,” were the words with which a graduate 
of a Southern college was received in a Metho- 
dist church in the South. The name of the 
church ought to be published, that the world 
may see how it has branded itself, 


. ..The sober people of Rochester ought not 
to submit to such an outrage as the removal of 
Mr, Taylor from the Rochester Free Academy 
because he had incurred the enmity of liquor- 


dealers in doing his duty as acitizen. Rum in 


control of education is intolerable. 


.».-The cry, ‘*a million for missions,” hag 
given ths Methodist Missionary Society its 
largest annual income, If it doesn’t quite reach 
the million, it will fall but little short of it. The 
annual meeting comes early next month. 


--+. We regret exceedingly that the press of 
matter crowds out, at the Jast t, the 









meeting. We presume something will be said 
about it before the Council adjourns. 


....Who says the Church of Rome is insensi- 
ble to the Zeitgeist, when the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, England, publishes an ‘‘ Evening Service’’ 
in the vernacular for the use of the people of 
his diocese? 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 31ST. 
JESUS RISEN.—Joun xx, 1-18. 


Nores.—‘‘Mary Magdalene.”—She is selected 
though she was not alone. The Evangelist 
wishes to make prominent not only the idea og 
the resurrection of Je+us, but also the nature of 
his post resurrection state. His appearancs to 
Mary Magdalene is closely associated with this; 
hence the omission of the other women. ——— 
“ She runneth, therefore.”—Distressed by the 
thought that the precious body had been stolen, 
she bastened to tell the tale to the most promi- 
vent disciples, Peter and John.- ‘* So they 
ran both together.” —Jobn was younger and more 
active ; at the same time he could run with light- 
er conscience. Did not Peter remember the last 
sad look from his master’s eye when the cock 
crew?——-—“* Yet went he not in.”—A deep feel- 
ing of mystery and awe possessed him. He was 
afraid to go in. Notso with Peter. Ever im- 
petuous and daring, he is less overcome by those 
finer feelings, He enters, beholds the evidences 
of calm and orderly departure from the sepul- 
cher. John now takes courage and follows his 
companion. ‘* Believed.” —The truth is 
revealed to him that Jesus himself 
lefs the tomo. Doubts are vanished. Faith is 
trumphant. ‘* For as yet they knew not the 
Scripture.” —Did not understand it. They knew 
the words, but not the inner meaning. Scrip- 
ture is supposed to refer to Ps, xvi, 10, “So 
the disciples went away again to their own home.” 
—What their frame of mind was as they re- 
turned, we are not told. One thing is certain. 
[hey knew their Lord had risen, and that it was 
useless to search for him at the tomb,——— 
** Mary stood wuthout at the sepulcher weeping.” 
—Peter and John had left before she reached 
the sacred place. She has no thought of any 
resurrection in her grief.—-—‘“ Why weepest 
thou?”—The striking appearance of the angels 
suggests nothivg wonderful to her, so full is she 
of her loss. She answers as naturally as to two 
ordinary men. Suddenly conscious of another 
presence behind her, and eager for information 
from any source, she turned herself back, and 
beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus. It is not to be wondered that Mary 
failed to recognize ber risen Lord. She is ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. The form before 
her could not be his. How natural that at this 
early hour she should think of the gardener. 
“Why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” 
—Words of evident sympathy with such mani- 
fest grief. “* Him.”—She did not mention 
Jesus’s name. No one could doubt whom 
she meant, so near were they to the only opened 
tomb,—-—"* Mary.” —The familiar tone 
awakens her from dark despair to brightest 
hope. She looks again. It is he. Une word 
tells it all. Ob! what a relief as she utters Rab- 
boni, ‘‘my Master!” Love and reverence are 
vlended in this sigh of ecatasy.——-—‘* Touoh me 
not.”--Do not cling to me, Permanent com- 
munion will not come till after my ascension, is 
what the Master means to convey. He was not 
allhers. Her duty was to go and tell the disci 
ples the good news. ‘I'hus the blessing would 
be theirs, too. 

[nstruction.~The greatest proof of Christian- 
ty is the resurrection, If Christ be not risen 
then is our faith vain. John wrote as one who 
witnessed, and this simple story will stand on its 
own merits till the end of time. Then away with 
doubts and despair. Away with tears and sigh- 
ing; for this isa day of wonderful news. Let 
joy and faith fill our hearts, Let a song of 
gladness be on our lips. 

Mary shared her trouble with Peter and John. 
Nothing like confiding our troubles to some 
stronger one to get rid of half the worry. Christ 
is the great burden-bearer. Are you incessant- 
ly brooding? Is your worry a nuisance to 
others, as well as fatal to your own spiritual 
growth; take it all to him. He is constantly 
asking: Why weepest thou? 

Again. Mary was too ready to bewail the loss 
of ber dearest friend when she ought to have 
sung for juy. Tne most discontented ones are 
geuerally those who have the most to be thank- 
tul for. Paul learned to be content in whatso- 
ever state wherein be was put. Content with 
the state? On!no, But with the hand that led 
him on. “The things tvat befall thee shalt thou 
accept as well wrought, knowing that without 
God nothing occurreth.” 

Peterrushed ia. John followed. The world 
is all made up of Peters and Johns, Example 


and unconscious influence are more potent than 
we dreamof. Study Christ’s example and his 





























speech of Dr. Newman Smyth at Des Moines. It 
had been putin type, but even with four extra 
pages we could not find room for it. 


...-A colored delegate at the National Coun- 
cil at Chicago, pastor at Knoxville, Tenn., was 
refused food at a restaurant near the place of 





fin on everyday. life; then follow him, 
Tne rest will take care of itself. 

Mary was the firat woman missionary. She 
brought the good news to the disciples. 
woman may not always preach inthe pulpit ; bat 
she can tallon her knees and ory * Rabboni, 
and then hasten to tell her good news to some 

ai ling one wno knowsit not. There is 


no doubt a woman’s 
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Riws of ihe Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

A TERRIBLE storm occurred last week along 
the northern Gulf Coast of Texas and among the 
lagoons of Louisiana. The towns of Sabine 
Pass and Johnson’s Bayou were inundated,to the 
great loss of life and property. Tbe wa'er be- 
gan to invade the town from the Gulf and the 
Jake together about two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternvon, and rose with unprecedented rapid- 
ity. The citizens of the doomed place did not 
realize the immivent danger until it was too 
late to escape. When safety by flight was rec 
ognized as being out of the question, the peo- 
ple who were situated so they could do it, be- 
took themselves to houses and resorts adjudged 
to be safe. The water kept rising, and betw:en 
three and four o’clock the smaller houses began 
to yield to the resistless force of the waver,which 
not only moved them from their foundations, 
but turned them over on their side and tops. A 

little later the Jarger houses began to give way, 

and death by drowning seemed instore for every 
person in the place. Witb the yielding of the 
smaller houses several persons who had remained 
in them were drowned, and when the larger 
residences and business places began to crumble 
the fatality was greatly increased. The expe. 
rience at Johnson’s Bayou and at other points 
along the coast wassimilar. Over two hundred 
lives were lost. 


...-The Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk 
last week adopted a resolution praising Presi- 
dent Cleveland for his public and private utter- 
ances expressing his interest in securing jus- 
tice, education, and ultimately citszenehip for 
the Indians; for his revocation of the order 
opening to white settlers the Crow Creek rcser 
vation aud the ejectment from Indian lands of 
illegal occupants and armed intruders, Other 
resolutions were adopted criticising the whole. 
sale removals and appointments in the Iudian 
service made by the Administration, and recom- 
mending the immediate application of Civil 
Service rules to the Indian service. The resolu- 
tions were adopted with only half a dozen dis- 
senters, 





....The chief interest of the Convention of 
the Knights of Labor at Richmond, Va., last 
week, centered in the eleciion of officers. Mr, 
Powderly was elected General-Master Workman 
for another term of two years. Toe Home Club 
elected five members out of seven ia the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Knights of Labor, and 
therefore practically controls the order. 


FOREIGN. 


....The elections in Bulgaria for members of 
the Great Sobranje resulted in the return of 
480 Government candidates, of twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Zankoff party, and of fifteen adhe- 
rents of M. Karaveloff. It is reported that Rus- 
sia, stung by her defeat at the elections, has in- 
formed the Powers that the immediate occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria is necessary. The London 
Post's Vienna correrpondent asserts that Tur- 
key has rejected Russian overtures for juint 
action against England and Austria. The in- 
ducement offered was the reoccupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Turkey, Russia to proclaim 
a protectorate over and to occupy Bulgaria, 
Egypt to be occupied by a mixed French and 
Turkish garrison under the supreme command 
of a French genera), and Greece to be given 
back her lost territory, The proposals also re- 
ferred to a Russian campaign against India. 
France strongly supported Russia, and offered 
financial asriatance to Turkey. Russia has pre- 
sented another note to the Bulgarian Govern. 
ment declaring the recent elections illegal and 
demanding the postponement of the meeting of 
the Sobranje. The Governmeat refuses to 
yield. It is rumored that Russian Consul Nek- 
lindoff is about to quit Sofia. It is reported 
that General Kaulbars has advised the Czar 
either to occupy Bulgaria or to break off rela- 
tions with the Bulgarian Government. The 


— is considered by all serious, if not war- 
ike, 


--+-Tbe French Chambers assembled last wee k 
The Senate arranged its order of business and 
adjourned. In the Chamber of Deputies, M 
Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction, asked 
priority for a bill dealing with primary educa- 
tion. Bishop Treppel moved that the budget 
have precedence on the ground that it was nec- 
essary to know the couutry’s financial position 


before voling more money. M. Goblet was sup- 

Ported by 817 members and opposed by 224. M. 

Aube, Minister of Marine, laid upon the table a 

bill > reorganize the navy at a cost of 150,000,- 
rancs. 


----[t is reported from Madrid that the Con- 
servatives have resolved to attack the ministry 
at the opening of the Cortes for their delay and 
lack of energy in dealing with the insurgents in 
the late revolt, and for their hesitation in the 


work of trying and punishing the offenders. 
The Conservatives will also denounce Premier 
Sagasta tor consenting to commute the sentence 
imposed on Genera! Villacampa, the leader of 
the insurgents, and will. in fact, oppose any 
government which has Sagasta at its head. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Tue attention of the readers of this pa- 
per is called to the very favorable terms 
given below, of subscription to single sub- 
scribers and to clubs. These terms are 
merely nominal, as the intrinsic value of 
the paper to a reader cannot be measured 
by a few dollars more or less. There is 
now no werkly newspaper which can ap- 
proach THe INDEPENDENT in value ag a 
literary magazine of tue first class, and ar- 
rangements are completed by which, dur 
ing the next year the value of the paper to 
the reader will be vastly increased. 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 

One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7.00 


Six months....... 1.50/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 
OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. ..................-$2.50 each, 
Three sid mitinnmuns aae 
Four ” eee mm ane 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THE INDEPENDENT Will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering THz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


READING NUTICES. 
OPENING OF A NEW STOCK OF MILLI- 
NERY. 








Ir is natural to expect that when an enterprisin 
firm bends a!litsenergies to furnishing oneclass o 
goods, it must achieve the highest possible success, 
Such a one is the well-known millinery house of 
James G. Johnson, No. 8 East Fourteenth street. 


RICH SILVER WARE, 

Tue Whiting Manufacturing Company, of 31 Tinion 
Square, manufacture and sell eoiid silver only—de- 
voting their best talents to the production of the 
finest designs of all descriptions of wares in their 
line which they offer at reasonable prices. Articles 
for wedding presents are aspeciality with them. 

en 


WELL DESERVED SUCCESS. 


From the New York World.| 
THE great success of the Knabe Pianos is alone due 
to their brilliant and superior qualiues for harmony, 
sweetness of Lone, great power, and a thorough equal. 
ization throughout tbe entire ecale, as well as their 


and one which is ge | overlooked by the pur- 
chaser, is the superior wor 

izes them, and itis conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the gen usuges of wear, far be- 
yond those of any other first-class waker. 


LIEBIG CO’S. COCA BEEF TONIC. 

“My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from it,” says l’rofessor J, M. Carnochan, M. D., Pro- 
tessor Surzery, New York Medica! College. For bad 
taste in the mouth. bad breath, heartburn, pain in 
stomach and bowels. flatuiency, constipation (eymp- 
toms cf dysyepsia and broken-duwn digestion), it is 
invaJuable, Aiso in_biliousness, malaria, debility, 
liver complaints, sick headache.—Advt. 


BLANKETS. 
Mr. H. P. W1LuiAMs, of No, 250 Canal Street, ask 
the attention of close buyers to their extensive and 
varied assortment of blankets. 


ERIE IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tae Erie Railwayis engaged 10 making extensive 
improvements, The new ferry house at Jersey City will 
be almost entirely fireproof, = constructed 
lass. The work about the station will 








= reply by § leted by spring. Temporary offices, 
roba e completed by sp ° ary O 

waiting and - rooms will be coustructed inside 
eé station 


to re; laced by permaner' improve. 
ments in the spring. A new bulkhead, also, will 
be erected along the river front. At the tunnel 
through Bergen Hill a new system of ventilation by 
means of shafts from the crown of the hill to the tun- 
be introduced. They will furvish light as 
well as air, At the entrance to the tunnel patent 


tem of interlocking mgoals, ae rendering the dan- 
signals will be placed “at the 


ro are to t 
und all are to be colored uniformly. Additions avd 


Pp . Tw 
turning out daliy from thirty to fifty carloads. The 

Si cack trom Jersey City to Buffalo will be bal- 
jasted io about two years,and the road wiil then be 
remarkably clean and easy to ride over. Ip ddition 
to the regular force of the road, 1,800 laborers are now 
at work on1'.—Frum the New York Times, Thursday, 
Oct. 14t h, 1886, 





RIDLEYS’. 


chard Stress. It is four stories in h - 
stree 

fusiding, with excellent light and perfect ventilation, 
the great 

fect display of gu 


™m n due 
exocilent business apenteorene on the part of the 
proprietors, the pub 
that they were dealing witha firm of 
probity. Their establishment of the apeeoens day isa 
wonderful illustration of success, and it is well worth 
visiting, a i, LH embraces » rel p4 of fo 

part 0! 5 

sbeeee can supply pretty noaily 


e. 
The firm employ in tne busy season a force of about 
2,500 persons, ost equal to two anda half fuil regi- 
ments of infantry. The firm, who can be ligened to 
..i8 now composed of 
rt Ly Arthur LS Ridley, 
sted by abie lieutenants, among whom & erers, 
uttie, Rob’t D. Joh nula ‘aaace 
ey issu ed afashion Magazine,” containing full 
descriptions, illustretions, and prices of their entire 
tock, enabling a pcr @ : living in thecoune7 to avail 
himeef uf all advantages Of a personal visit, 





CHURCH LIGHTING. 


ever cas can be obtained, 

that | shall be attractive for evening services, but 
in sm places which are obi to depend upon 
oil for lighting—grea ‘ore Koon 
experienced in this direction. The Bailey Reflector 





with the Bailey Reflector vempens » obtaining from 
them Giroclers and price-lists from which it will be 





NEW CAMEL HAIRS, 

CaMEL Harrs, uniting as they do roughness of ap 
peavanes with softness to the touch. satisfy.as noth 
ng else does, the two requirements of fashicn for 
the coming season. B. Priestley & Co. have added to 
their full line of Cumel Hair Oloths the real India 
Cloth, with ite Oriental effect in drapery, and the Silk 
Warp Camel Hairs. These are four different tabrics 
ip appearance, single serge twill, double serge twill, 
plain diagonal and fancy diagoral, ‘ihe heavy weignts 
are spertelt suitable for outside warments, and while 
supplying the need of a material for wraps suitable 
for mourning, will be worn b 
whether in mourning or not. 


OBITUARY. 
MRS. O. OC. GARDINER. 


In the home returning at this autumnal season 
we wies from the cherished circle of friends 
Mrs. O. C, Gardiner, a faith‘ul, loving wife and 
mother, a fond, self-sacrificing aunt, a sincere, 
affectionate friend. Her maiden name was Lucia 
Adeline Jenks, a native of Boston, youngest child 
of Francis Jenks, brother of the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Jenks, author of ‘‘ Comprehensive Commentary 
on the Bible,” and an Oriental scholar. Edu- 
cated in the noted school of Dr. Parks, of tbat 
city, she was proficient in composition and 
languages, and took the gold medal. In wusic 
she was specially gifted. Her voice, of rare 
sweetness and streneth, gave great pleasure to 
social circles in Boston fifty vears age, among 
which were the Amorvs, Inches, Powell Masons, 
Brimmers, Brewsters, and Dehons, and her 
echoo!mate, the famous belle and beauty, Emily 
Marshall. A generous spirit of devotion and 
st )f-sacrifice was characteristic of her life, and 
was noblv shown in yorth upon the death of her 
brother, Rev. Francis Jenks. She was then 
hving in New York with her sister, wife of 
Robert Elwell, a wealthy shipping merchant, 
Here ber engaging modesty of manner, refine 
went, wit, and the maenetism of a true heart 
won the respect and affection of a large circle, 
and she left these social attractions and advan- 
tages, returned to Bos'on to aasist in making a 
home for her brotber’s young children, and to 
aid their mother in their traiaing and education. 
These children were: Mary Elwell, who married 
Rev. R. 8. Su rrs, Francis, a lawver, and Gren- 
ville Tudor, the late eminent lawyer and advo- 
cate, 

For many years Mrs, Gardiner was a resident 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., where she bad many friends 
among the old residenta whose homes were cen- 
ters of culture and refinement forty yeara ago. 
Here soon gathered around ber the loved family 
circle of former years—her niece, nephews, and 
their families ; her sister-in-law, who had mar- 
ried Prof. Alonzo Gray, the honored founder of 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary, and her widowed 
sister, for many years an inmate of her bome, 

She was bred a Unitarian of the Old School, 
under Dr, Channing ; tut subs quently professed 
the Presbyterian faitb, and afterward jomed the 
Church of the Pilgrims. At this period ebe was 
an active worker in Sabbath-school and cbharch 
societier, and delighted in visiting the poor and 
efilicted, In the delicate art of sympathy her 
equal could rarely be found, Ali in trouble 
sought ber instinctively, and were sustained 
and cheered by her tender charity and wise 
couneel, 

During her absence from home and cburch 
in the summer season she was a constant 
attendant at the Episcopal Churcb, whose ritual 
she loved and entered into with heartfelt devo- 
tion. On removing to New York she attended, 
wih her family, the Broadway Tubernacle, and 
became warmly attached to the earnest preach- 
ing of the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, Hers was pre- 
eminently that broad and lovely Obristian char- 
ity that found good in all who work for the 
cause of Christ, however their way might differ 
from the one she had chosen. 

Her sincere humisity led her to express ber 
hope of acceptance by God in trust ratber than 
assurance, and her childlike simplicity aud guile- 
lessuess, ber truth and parity, made all admitted 
to her intimate companionship reahze that 


y women of taste, 








‘*Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
~ as a little child shall in no wise enter there- 
n.” 

The young were always attracted by her bright 
and cheerful aspect, while ber warm-bearted 
sympathy, her amiability and dignity, gave her 
great influence over them. 

About ten years ago she was prostrated by a 
severe attack of chilis and fever, from the effects 
of which ebe never recovered, but continu d in 
a state of infirm health, and during the last 
years of her hife was very teeble, In this long 
period of invalidism there came intervals when 
her strong vitality trrumphed, and her strength 
in & measure returned. At these times she 
sought relief from the monotony o? an invalid’s 
liie in her former pursuits of literature and 
music, She retained in a remarkable degree her 
clear, crisp touch of the instrument and alao her 
memory of music, 

Sbe committed many bymns and sacred 
poems, and read the daily journals and maga- 
ziues, following with interest the events of the 
day. But her correspondence with friends was 
her chief enjoyment, by means of which she 
maintained a connecting link with the world, 
from which she was withurawn. In the last 
months cf ber life ber powers of memory seemed 
inreusifies, and among her latest letters was one 
written to J. P. Quinsv, giving a vivid descrip- 
lion of a social gathering in Boston sixty years 
ago, in which his mother too« part, Mr, Quine 
bad sent her a volume of “ F.gures of tbe Past,” 
written by his father, Josiah Quiucy, whict con- 
tuins a charming tribute to the lovely Emily 
Marshall, the beloved friend of her giribuod. 

Early in August she was attacked bv malarial 
fever which in three weeks terminated ber life. 
In the intervals when frev from fever and suf- 
fering, she spoke consciously of her condition, 
gave parting messages, and gave evidence to ‘he 
loving hearts which waited on her faint whis- 
pers that ber waiting spirit was ready for the 
crown of immos tality, 

Her fuueral services were conduc'ed at her 
late residence, Morrigamia, by the Rev. R. 8. 
Storrs, DU., and the Rev. Victor O, Smith, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Faith. Her 
appearaoce as she jay in her cavket, with face 
tuir und unwrivkled as in youtb, im spite of 
maby triais and sorrows and the cures and bur- 
dens of seventy-pvive years, was Of one in that 
sweet sleep which He giveth hie beloved, 

New York, Oct, 6th, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
WANTED=-:'" who desire to add to 
their income by canvassing 


for a light and handsume article wanted in ever: 

household, please address for further particulars an 

assignment of territory, to The Howard Manufactur 

ine , Stationery Jompany, ¥1 Liberty Street, New 
ork. 


KASKEL & KASKEL, 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 


EVENING DRESS SHAMS, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS AND GLOVES. 


20 West 23d St., 


ALL MEASURES AND PAI'TERNS OF THE OLD 
FIRM REMAIN “SOLELY” IN OUR HANDS. 


HUMANE HORSE OWNERS, 


We respectfully call your attention!o“HALL'S PAT- 

ENT BREAST COLLAR,” and its common-sense 
adaptability for either light or heavy draft purposes, 
From many similar testimonials in our possession we 
publish one from the well-known firm of E, RIDLEY 
& Sons, this city, the owners of over 100 horses, who 
write: 
“ WEHAVE BEEN USING FOR OVER TWO 
YEARS ‘HALL’S PATENT BREAST COL- 
LAR,’ AND CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND 
IT TO ALL HUMANE PERSONS.” 


This collar will NEVER GALL the apimal, can be 
used with any harness, and is indorsed by the Society 











AMERICAN HORSE COLLAR CO., 





33 Warren } treet. 





Ready Made 


— DEVLIN & 60, 


FINE CLOTHING, 


and Gustom, 


NEN, YOUTHS and BOYS. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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NOVELTY DRESS GOODS. 


Confined and attractive styles 
in Plush, Wool and Pixed 
Beaded Fabrics, with plain solid 
colored materials for combina- 
tion. Also, a large variety of 
choice medium grade goods, 
plain and fancy weaves, Striped 
Scotch Lincey Shirtings, etc. 


NOVELTIES. 


Paris Costumes, Suits, Even- 
ing Dresses, Cloaks, Wraps, 
(pera Lloaks and jackets. Also. 
those of our own manufacture 
from the most desirable mate- 
rials, 


Proadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


~~ 











Financial, 
TAXATION OF BANK SHARES, 


Jupage Wattace, of the United States 
Circuit Court for this state, recently ren- 
dered an important decision in relation to 
the taxation of the shares of national banks 
under state authority. Toe case actually 
bef .re the court was the application of the 
Mercan'iJe National Bank of this city for a 
preliminary injuoctioo restraining the city 
of New Y.rk from levying a tax on the 
shares of this baok. ‘Toe comptaint in the 
case declared that the system of taxa'ion 
adopted in this state ‘* creates or effects a 
discrimination between taxes imposed for 
local purposes (which is everywhere the 
most Ouverous taxa'iop) upon national bank 
shares and that imposed upon the other 
moneyed capital of individual taxpayers, 
which is hostile to the former, and furbid- 
den by the act of Congress by winch alone 
authority ex sts for any taxation of such 
shares by the states.” 

Tae act of Congress, as here referred to, 
provides that the states may tax the shares 
of pa'ional backs, *' subject only to the two 
restrictions, that the taxation sball not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in toe hands of individual 
citizeus of such state, ard that the snares 
of avy nations) bsnking association owned 
by non-residents of sny state shall be taxed 
in this city or town where the bank is lo- 
cated, aod not elsewhere.” Buk deposits, 
the stock of life insurance compunies, and 
sume otuer property are, in the Siate of 
New York, exempted from taxation; aad 
the contention of the complainant was that 
these exemptions worked a discri.nination 
against the shares of national banks, cop- 
trary to the law of Congress in regard to 
the taxation of such shares uoder state au- 
thority. Judge Wallace, in his opinion, 
entered into an elaborate examination of 
the question of fact, whether tne exemp- 
tions were so great as to amount to a dis- 
crimination against the shares of national 
banks, as alleged in the complaint. After 
assigaing reasons for having these classes 
of moneyed capital uataxed, he concludes 
the opinion as follows: 

“None of the exemo ions which have thus 
been considered manifest any unfriendly dis- 
crimination on the part of the sta e as between 
the shares of national banks and moneyed cap- 
ital geoeraily. Taken togeth: r they form amuch 
leas important part of moneved capital geurral- 
ly than was ¢xempt by the state laws in the case 
of Hepburn va. the School D.rectors, woere the 
exemptioa was treated as nct disturbing the 
rule of equality of the act of Coogress, Oom- 
pared witm the exemp:ion considered in Boyer 
va. Boyer they are insignificant. It is therefore 








held that they are not of a character to justify 
the complainant’s contention, The conclarion 
reached isin accordance with the recent deci- 
sion of the Conrt of Aprea's of this atate iv the 
case of McMahon agamet Palmer, six North- 
eastern Keporter. 400, where it was held by the 
court 207M a full consideration of the qu: rtion 
presented bere, that the taxing svs’em of this 
state does not resultin tex:ng na‘ional benk 
shares at a greater rate than is aerersed npoo 
other moneyed cepital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizonsof the state.” 


This case was intended to be atest case 
Some thirty-five other rational banks bad 
commenced similar aunits, and as the facts 
are the same in all the cases, and only ques- 
tions of law are involved, the decisio> in 
the one case, as remarked by Judge Wal- 
lace, seities the law, for the tine heing at 
least, in respect to them all, and leaves the 
city of New York free to imnese and col- 
lect the tax on patienal bark shares, as pro- 
vided for bv the laws of the state. The 
amount of taxes involved in the decision is 
more than a million of dollars, Toe case 
will urdoubted!y be carried to tue Suoreme 
Ceurt of the United States for final deter- 
minati -p. 

Tne Surreme Court of the United States 
in Boyer vs. Byer. a case which arose in 
Pennsy)vania, held that the tux exemnptirns 
were 80 great as ty amount to an unlawful 
discrimination against the shares of nation- 
ul barke, Whe ber the same doc'rine is 
equally applicable to this sta‘e can be known 
ouly when the counts sball bave nassed 
upon this specitic question, Judge Wallace 
is of the opinion toat it is net equally ap- 
plicab’'e to this state, and, h- nce, denied 
the application for sn injunction, 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


WE present herewith a summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of some of the national banks of this city, 
which are pulisbed elsewhere in full. It 
will be seen from the statements that the 
res.urces of nearly all of the banks sre 
largely on the increase as compand wiih 
their last statements. We believe no better 
financial iustitutions exist anywhere in the 
*orid than the New York Ciiy Notional 
Backs. 








BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 


ae nikibsahaies $3,208,613 
Capital stock......... eeccece OsOseee 25u,000 
WUFOINB. occ ccccccscccevcces @ ecove 160,000 
Undivided profits.............066 eo 158,624 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........++5 Peveecceccesoes $4,755,260 
Capital St0CK.... scccccccccccccccce 300,000 
Surplus.......+6. Peececcesocccecece 150,000 
Undivided profits ... 0 ........65. 73,117 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........ pect” ae PERI NE - $30,474,001 
MN WE n ccccecccecneccetsece 800,000 
TER ccccrcecccocceseecs eiemeons 4,000,000 
Undivided Profits..............00. 710,001 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
 nccccncasiee ete. oe. sates $10,548,965 
Capital stock........cccccccccccccces 1,000,000 
DTNB nc creseovvecccescesencese ee 200.000 
WEES BPOKI. occ cccccccceedsccsee 76,656 

IMPURTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANR. 
cir iwckincee bees iatensees $30.097.568 
SIN co ccdcevctcodndecsndeces 1,000,000 
DRINOER. 62sec ccececevcosecees eecccese 2,500 OUv 
Undivided profits........ hinsinmewéd 526,909 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
IDs £6 :0005 owonesnebesvensess $4,743,977 
CTE GORE cose ceccensescccceses 600,000 
ED vandasandweseeuen Peeedereoee 8, 00 
Undivided profits............ Scccece 114 294 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
ON ere $29,386,543 
ee a 2,000,000 
BArplus ..ccccocces eoecccvccccsoce 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..... ......+.e08 ° 55u,488 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources,.......00 sticeshmaee #7, 195,922 
Capital stock............ <opnnens +» 1,000,000 
Surpius,......+. peevaccecce eocee ee 160 000 
NIN: NINE intccaescescesias 56,2 1 

TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
eran $4,196,945 
Capital 20008... ccccccsccccccccece +. « 1,000,v00 
i inrshnccnenenhicceceesignncue « 20,000 
UREEVIReS PEO... 0c ccccccnsecccece 37,608 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources #6 250,809 





Capital stock 600.L.00 

MN ctb-ccewnss cevesiees 5v0,000 

Undivided profits 70,829 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF 


WEALTH. 


Mr. Motwat, tue British statistician, 
presents the fuilowing figures, as snowiug 
tbe relative anoual growth of the weal.h- 
produciog capacity of the leading couatrics 
of the world: 


United States. - $825,000,000 






France ....... « 37,000,000 
Great Bri aio + 325,000,000 
Germaay...... + 200,000,0..0 
Oper COUNITICS............. arses 725,000,000 


Mr. Coales E. E dicott, of Brookline, 
Mass., in a leuer to tue Bostun Adcertiger, 
brings furward these figures, »nu remaiks 
in segarito them toat “the people of this 
couutry,” constituiing **voly four and a 
baf per cent. of the population of the 
globe, produce more than one-third of tuc 
entire accumu'ated wealth of tne whole 
world.” Tue Uvited § »tes comes tirst 
and France next, both of wuico ure pro- 
teclive countries, Tbe former prouuces 
an‘ u tly $500 000 000 more. and France 
$0 000 000 more, tuan Great Britain. wuice 
is wiree tra e Country. The ibune, ot 
this city, justly remarks tnat wis is ‘a 
hard nut for the free-traders to crack.” 





The simple truth, as facts abundantly 
show. is that protection ef domestic indus- 
try 88 against the uofrerdly and injurious 
competition of the products: f for igo ia- 
dustry, is the true theory for tne United 
States, and torall countries that ned such 
protection, The fre. -'rade @ ctrinuir- 8 may 
cry Out against this thevry as lorg as toey 
please; but they «anaot change tbe fac’s 
in tne history of th:s country, or in that of 
other countries. Protection is a demon- 
stra'ed success, and free-t:ade is a demon- 
strated failure; ard that ends the ques iov, 
80 faras tue practical common sense of tue 
peuple of the Uaited Siates is concerned. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tuere bas been an active demand for 
money in the local market throughout the 
week, and large amounts have been in- 
vested in speculative and c »mmercial en- 
terprises. The result is that the supply 
has been considerably reduced, and the 
oanks are now discriminating more c’osely 
the character of the security offered as cul- 
lateral. Call loans at the Scock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been obtainable 
at 6@7 per cent., with occasional loans as 
high as 10. Commercial paper has con- 
tinued in moderate demand, the barks not 
being disposed to go beyond accommodat- 
ing their regular customers, First clase 
indorsed bill's, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have bien taken at 54@6 per cent, 
discount, four montbs at 54@6, and good 
single-named paper a) 6@9 per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 

Aslicht reaction has heen exnerienced in 
the dealings of the steck market, and an 
easier tendency has heen devel »ped hy the 
list generally Cronping to lower fisures, 
brougbt about by the speculative influences 
being of a bearish character. There has 
been a heavy selling movement in Pacific 
Mail, which appears to bave dragged the 
whole market down, the prominent opera 
ters having been willing apnarentiv to 
favor a healthy reac'ion in order to clear 
the sp~culative atmosphere and nrepure the 
way fora fresh upward movement. The 
market st‘il] gives «evidence of a strong un- 
dertove, as sbown by the firmness of West- 
ern Unionand Texas Pacitic. 








U. 8. BONDS. 
Government bonds were strong and mod. 
eralely acive. Tne closing quctations 
were as follows: 


Bin A tke. Hin Aekra 
(ios, 1991, rem. We 11344/ Tnrrency 68, '% 126 - 
(568, 1891, Coov...'11%  1124¢/Onrreneyv 4a, "128 = 
4s, (WW). Tew..... 18% = (2R7q|Currency 6s. '97 151 - 
4e, th], coup... 12844 (28% 'Currency ta. "S.if44¢ — 
Three per cents. us — Ourrency te. "W.W6g < 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City bunks was decreased lust week $439,- 
850 and it now amoun's to $4 618,950. ‘T'ne 
ch-nges in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $54 100, 2 decrease in specie of 
$417 400, an increase in legal tencers of 
$210,300, an ircrease in net deposits of 
$931 000, and an increase in circulation of 
$105,200. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Foreign Exchange was weak and fell 1 
cer ton the pound, but recovered $ cent 
on Friday. About $3 500.000 in gold is on 
its way tothisc uotry. On Saturday tbe 
posted rates for Serling were $4.814 for 
60-day bills and $4.844 for demand. Ac:nal 
business was cone xt $4.803@$4.81 tor 60- 
day vil s, $4.833@$4 84 tur vuewund, $4.84 
@ $4.84} tor caste transfers, +ni $4.79 
$4 794 i-r comoercial bills. Contin nut 
Exchange was fciriy steady. Franca were 
quod wat 5.25§@5.25 for long aud 5 23 
5.224 forsbor sizut; R«uchmarks at Y49@ 
04% und 954@95}, and Guilders a: 40@40}. 


BRUWN BROTHERS & CO., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y.; 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND LRELAND, FRANCE 
GEKMANY, BELGIUM, SWI'\ZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMAKK, SWEDEN, HULLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
Avd in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe, 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, aud of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassaa St., New York. 
4113 Devonshire t., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co-, 
LONDON. 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 














$75,000 
Fort Smith and Van 
Buren Bridge Co.’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. SINKING 
FUND TWENTY-FIVE YEAR GOLD 
COUPON BONDS, GUARAN- 

TEED PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. 

BY THE 


St, Louis and San Francisco R. R. Co., 


GUARANTEE INDORSED ON BONDS, 
PRICE, 105 AND INTt RE“T. 

PAYS tnVESTOR ABOLT 5 1-2 PER CENT, 
114 [s NOW BID FOR tHE FIRST PREFERRED 
STOCK OF THE ST. LOUI> AND SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILWAY CO, 


$100,000, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 30-\ EAR 6 PER CENT. 
SINKING FUN’ BONDS OF THE 
GRAPE CREEK COAL COMPANY, 
DUK 1916, 
INTEREST *PRIL ANDO OCTOBER, 
PAYABLE AT (HE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
CO.OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEES, 


These bonds are a first and only lien upon one of 
the most valuable and well established coal proper- 
ties in the State of Illinois, and the one most accessi- 
ble to the city of Ch cago, where the larger part of its 
coal product is tagen. 

This property is valued to-day at $1,300,000, 
and with the additional plant to be pot upon the 
property, can earn at a low estimate 6 per cent. in- 
tereet on $2," 00,0°0, 

For the two years ending May Ist, 1835, it earned 
117,952.51 net, an average ot 858.976.25 per 
year net, or nearly 6 per cent, on #1.000.000, 
while the yearly interest on the entire issue of bonds 
is only +-30.000. 

This bond is the cheapest security in the market, 
and bel for investment by some of the best veopie 
of tnis city, state, and all through New Enxland, in- 
cludiug many of the leading savings banss and bank 
presidents. I offer these bonds to capit lists who are 
feeking safe securities for investment, and can bigh- 
ly recommend tbem, 

PRICE, 92 1-2 AND INTEREST. 

Pays investor G 5-8 per cent. 


WAYNE GRISWOLD, 


2 WALL S?., NEW SORE. 


1% INVESTMENT. 8% 
G@ aranteed First Mortange Bonas, octtinuy 7 
to 8 per vent. semi-annual interest. omvut pay- 
ment of principal aud iuterest remitted tree of 
charge- Loars secured on Real Estate in Minone- 
a, Olis or improved tarmsin Winvesota, Lowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to si. times the loan, uvon 
selected locations. Re.er to Nationa: Bank of Com- 
merce. Minveapo is. and Banus generally. Be- 
fore investine, send for forws and particulars to 
g K PAK: RY Keol Estace and Mortgave Dealer 

o Me EW MINNEAPOLIs, Minn., or 
toRAML, R. MacLKAN, 48 Exchange P.. New Vork 


% serez ate 
(o) T INTEREST 











h - th 
rexidenes, aud lth of bus ay 
ever top costa of fi 
re, wait for interest, or take jand., 
454 se ney Ac 
OD. §. 8 JOHNSTON &. SON 


it 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 8T. PAUL. 


G0, 70. Bo. 
Tur American investment Company. of 


Eu wetsbure towa. incorporated ith «4 paid-up 
capita' of eee gat and $75,000 surplus, 
ro 


offer first slortwage Farm Loans 1» lowa, Minn., 
Dikota, and Nev., both Princ:pal and interest 
Guaranteed. Also * per cent. Debenture Bonds 
(obligations of the Company), running 10 years, 
secured vy Mortgaxe joaus, deposited with the Mere 
cantiie Trust Co., N. V. Ut aleo issues 
} pee of Deposit at 5 per cent.inverest Write 
or camphiet and references 
E, §. Ormaby, Pr-«, (mmetsourg. lowa. 

A. L. Ormsby, V.-Pr., 140 sensnu St. %. ¥. 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Srocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscelleneous 
Securiti.s bonght and sold on commisrion, for cash 
or on _ marvin. Marbet letter issue upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a -pecialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bceston and Philadelphia 
HH, MERRIFTELD. Preset R. M. 4HEBMAN, Bec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FoRKs, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARW LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. interest, Net. 
Corresvondence solicited. 
References. 

Vermont Nationa! Pank, 
People's Natioue) Bupk,. 
Nindbam Co. Savings Ra 
Vermont Lite Ins. Co,...... 

berte & Lob 











.Brattleboro’, Vt. 
..Newfane, “ 
- Burli 
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SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


in sums of $2 and upward. Prompt Le pty 
f and Inte Doupons, gate aD 
remitted to lender without chargr. Best Loca- 
in ns teen years’ experience. 
we de connections. Refer to the Con- 
Send for form. circular and refer- 
ences beiore you invest else» here, 
W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minu, 


Solid IowaInvestments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. towpath capital of 8! 


offers uararteed Mortage: *. 4 
7 b (its own obligation) 
t. ey — Gobenruses 8 a4 


Reseeeas! san, tnd Mun Con of Bow Yor 
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Ample capital. 
list. 
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TO HOLDERS OF 


Government Bonds: 


We have prepared, and will mail to any address 
upon request, & list of bonds into which Govern- 
ments may be safely converted, and the income 


thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


_ Nassau Street, New York. 


A NET 6% 
INCOME, 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co. 


OGers to investors, at par and ipteress, its Le 
b aring 6 per cent, (4em'!-annaal t secured b: 
mortgages on improved real Sisto deposited with the 


Metropolitan Trust Go, of New York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS ($1,000) ARE ISSUED 1N SERIES 
OF 33,00, EACH ISSUK HAVING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT MURTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER $140.00 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE RECOM- 
MENDED AS A SUPERIOR IVNVESTMENt FOR 
TRUST AND SIMILAR FUNDS FOu WHAICH 
SAFETY 18S THE FIST REQUISITE. 

Full inforwation and bonda for sale at offices of 


WM. G. CLAPP. Treas., 


7 Nessau st., N.Y. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


Finaucial Agents, 
52 William St., N. Y. 


Wilkesharre and Western R’y Co., 
First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE 1926, 
INTEREST PAVABLE JANUARY AND 
JULY, IN NEW YORK. 


This road is fifty miles in length, traverses a rich 
section of S‘ate of Pennsylvania, and connects at the 
Wes ern terminus with the Pennsylvaaia R. P. 
Watsontown, and at the Eastern terminus with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Westeru R. R, at Shick- 
eninay, andis bondel a.the low rate of 820,0W per 











We offer for sale a limited amount of these bonds 
For further particulars apply to 


MILLS, ROBESON & SMITH, 


96 Broadway. 
Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL S.CURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE SfuCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 











» lal, an 

centre of the Northwest. Investments made ip 

real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 

largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ee 
tate security for from six to elaht per cent. Refer: 
encesin& ‘aul and Kast if desired. 

_ £8. NORTON N, St. ‘Paul, 3 Minnesota. — 
Per Cent, Conservative Im Investments in 
iret Mortgag- Farm Leaps in Minnexote 
acd sakota, Or@ Le2 per cent. with petacioss wd 

e 


forms i". Ieruauion and references, DAKOTA 
iNVEST mae COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
seu AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


ress 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksu«ville, Il. 








REFERENCES: wey, Wm. L. Gage, D. 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. G es, Ph.D.. 7 Lb Pret 
Kutger’s College, New Sropouine J.; impor 

Biv, $y cul, ng teosvewpm” Ayes tet 
, a’ 
ta We yee yes and Ministers can DoUBLF 


GAT «8, Pres't. Mere: 
(Mendon this paver) 


F M MILLS. Pres't. 9 
ADAM HOWELL. Fie: J Sap om oe 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BARK, 
MOINES, IOWA. 
New York cide Oa p> Ser 
AMERIOAN EXOHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
Prompt ana caretet atrontion given te all 











$500,000 


SIX PER CENT. 
WATER SUPPLY BOND3 SECURED BY THE 


Kansas City Water Works 


ISSUED BY 144 
NATIONAL WATER W>-RKS COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

INTEREST PAYABLE JUNE AND DECEMBER. 
CENTRAL TRUS COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
TRUSTEE. 

PRESENT PRICE, 100 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
FOR SALE BY 


TAINTOR& HOLT, 


11 WALL-ST. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


We offer ABSOLUT& SECU- 

AS GOV’ Tr RIT on Iuproved Farms, in 

terest 7 per cent. collec d ad sent 

free of cost. Have hi led double 

« the funds of any cher | bows in the 

state, and without the loss of a doilar. : Nation. 
al German-American Bank, St. Pani; oeetial 82, wit = 
oa. For other references and particulars, | a 

rere 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, 8t. Paul,Minn 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


© and 6 Broad st., or 29 Wail street, 
NEW YORK. 


ooms Nos, 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 
ch office, 290 Seentens, connected by private 
re. 





Member of the New \ork Steck Exchange. 
wirector of Mei chants’ Exchange Na 
tional Gank, American Savings 
Bank, and of American Sale 
Deposit tCo., etc-, etc. 

A general banking busine-s transacted, Securities 
buueht and suvla on commi-sion for cash or on margin 
Advances made On approved collateral] at the mart et 
rate 1 inquiries _gTaiuitonely and prompels re- 

ded received subject to c 
sight. Opies executed at london, San Francisco, 











NVEST sounaana rene 

und and BE CO. 
WESTERN FARM i MORT . 
F.M. eee, LAWRENCE, KAN. L. '- ae 
CAPITAL AND  SuRPLUS, $250,000. 


selected 1 raiften. Ab ‘arm Loans pa: 
able in able in N.Y. Y. Unrivalied facilities. Absolute ante 
faction. 10 years’ e © losses. Refer 
Nat’) Bank: N.Y. Citys Natit Bank, Lawrence an 
and Hundreds of Investors. Send for omenelanf Our 


formsand fullinformation. Branch Offices 

Albany & Phila. “Omiee, 187 B’way,CU.Hine 

eS a ONDIT T 

A TRAD ESM Seu NAL BANKS F AY 
K. at New York. in the State o 


News York. a tthe an of business on the 7th day ot 
Oct. , 1886: 












RESOURCES. 

{eens and discounts...........00.0s00+ +» 82,210,801 78 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......  1uu.vu0 Ov 
U. 8. voonds on hand.. ° 52,000 00 
Uther stocks, ds, and mortwages...... 142,951 1B 
Due from other national banks... 959 6y 

Due from state and private banks * and 
encecee coccesesseccoecs 84 615 89 
ite. ‘its hm es 77 
Current expenses ‘and taxes paid.. eeececcce 3,644 59 


Premium 
Oa bonde f tor circulation. - 08. 437 5. 


1,783 T— 34.171 36 
: ae 8 





xchanges for Olearing-house... 



















Bills 0 GREE ME cococcenecccepascassocces 7,990 w 
her paper currency, wick“ ‘an om = 
Trade aise. ody, ocontelee vo 
Speci e-—viz.: Gol ia ssi #76,449 60 
Gold Treas ae Certiicates 49.4 By WO 
Gold Clearing-house certifi. 
QRIBB. cnccvccccoccccccees eoeece +. 270,000 00 
Silver coin— 
Dollars .....eec00 «++ Ql2,118 
Fract’! oe roe OR b0--11, 157 90 —412,697 40 
EE? MONI. 000-600ensccnsvazseccsoeses 109,. WU 0 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circulation) 4,500 00 
Total...cccc se. ceceeees . Oh 186,944 51 
"etait iis: 
Surplus fe stock x pata in.. seceecceeeceeeees $1,000,000 00 
Sur, ~ "208,000 00 
- ty 8/,608 4s 
Clreulating” notes received from Comptroil- 
90.000 00 
aid. 3,613 60 
Tndividual deposits sub) to 
chec. $1,873,485 97 
Demand certificates of deposit. 4 
Oertifi oe CNOCKB. ...40660005 seoee. 89,092 B8—~1,916,972 10 
#xtu . 10,v00 Ou 
Due 2 fay ‘banics ‘aia ‘eosce 677,84] 13 
ue tos eC al riva aD an auk- 
. 850,908 31 2 
To “op i repccses *eareetoecesge Ps ae hae , H. 186,944 944 OL 
StaTE or New ¥ OUNTY 
1, OLI wy fons, ¢ Y, Nashler "of The ‘Tradesmen’s 


National Beuk, of the City of New York, do stoma 
ewear that the sboves ences is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and belies, vik ¥, BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed befo. ro ate es ee day of 
ssenaaeaat Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: 


JAS. E. GRANNISS, } 
SAM’L L, HUNT, 
GEv. STARR, 


1K CONDITION OF THE 
RE AT rONA £ BANK, at New York, in fe 
state of New York, at the close of business, ,Oct, 7 
1886 : 


; Directors. 

















Basouncss. 
Loans and AisCOUDLS...6.0..0-eereeeeereceee Os,19 80 97 
presdeattes BOCUFOE. coccccce. cp scocccccecscoce 949 81 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... ee os w 
GF, 6, DEED OD MERE. cccdcrcscccesccceseccoses 87,600 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and —~ gaa + 111,662 60 
Due from other national banks. 137,86 7€ 
Due state and 83,86 46 
Real estate, furniture and —_—— uu 
ae expenses and taxes paid.. zi 


Pre A. .cccccgogzeccseeves 
Checks bord cash i ht 


Capital stock paid 1m 





rohit. 
National bank-n 
Ho al deponite su sts subect to i enc " 
Vemand deposit. 





. 94,185,250 75 


Seiun oF NEW Yous: Coury 0 on New York. ss.: 

1, OC. SLADE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly owene that the a’ ‘the >on 
marae 7 ©. 0, SLADE, Uashier. 


oe and sworn to before m-, om oe day of 


— Notary Public, New York ‘County, 


‘i 


zwis | ae aoe 








THE INDEPENDEN?., 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a lega) devositors for money paid 
into court, and 1s authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, aammmistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of bual- 
ness. as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will ind wis compunya convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. BH. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC Nn, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS VURNING, 
8. B. CHI U(TFNDEN, 
JOBN BARDEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTUAN, 
GEO. HENRY WARKEN, 
GKORGE BLI83, 
WI1.LIAM LIBBEY, 
JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWAKD COUPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD a ING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, URAS. 8.80 
d. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIau ROCKER LER 
HE «Ke o.La usage, Ai KXANDEW 
ukNRY 3S oa NELL, « cucevary. 
UIB., < haMmy LUN, Assistant | Secrevars 
Pp r by 

RESO, OF, HE, convTIgy, gr ne 


Lurk, .u thie State Of New York, a. the ciose of Lusi- 
Ress, Octover ith, lée6: 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAR SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E BILL, 
WILSUN G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLUAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELPS, 










Loans and discount +» 88,811,460 41 
Overdratts.. ....0006 ee 1,7. ov 
. 5. Douds to secuce circulatio wu 00 
Uvner stucks, bonus and smorwages.. 241.608 64 
Vue [row OlNer LatIONAl DulkKs......, 405,463 6% 
Due frou stave bauks and vaukers,.. 41,363 
estate, Lurnituce aud nxciures., 0d 
Cus cent capenses wud tuxer wes. . 17,7 = w 
Piemsuas psd. ....., 14,0614 vs 
Cucexs and other cash items. ‘4, 
Xcnuuges tor Clearing-house. bry | 
lu8 Ol other bauks, 8. Juu 
Fractionai ool eurreucy, 
eee and cout 6 60 
pcerscecesoceces 1,023,480 ww 
Leyal-tender Loves... ee 29,601 WO 1,990,806 43 
Redemption fund with U. 8. ireusurer : 
(o pec cout, Of CITCULAUOD)..,........60008 2,250 CO 
Totals..coccce covets ess B6,200,tr8 06 
“LYASILITTEs. 
Capital stock paid iu 





1 Us. 
Nauoual bank notes “outstanding 





Dividende uUlLpald,.......... eee lov Ww 
inanene depomts ‘subject to 
ee-000 81,113,488 14 
Demand ‘Certilicates of deposit, * 8y,00 U0 
Gusaralwe accouut - cop 
COCKE... crccocccece cvccccccs 883,828 41 
Cusnuer's checks outsuuding. bi tea 07 
Due w other nauoual Dauds... 2,bvv,.60 31 
Due to stave banks aua vauk- 
CEB. ..cscccccsecerccesccccereoee, 1,0.8,108 78 
————— 5,134,880: ‘6 
Cb tahooceeeahbeebeneesesensccanees B6,20,5 8 8 pr 


otal.. 
STATE OF NEW Yous, County or New YORK, #6, , 

1.x. G. SHEMKMAN, Castier Of the avove-named 
band, do su.emiiy swear that the above statemeut is 
true, to the best of my spowiedwe and beiler. 

.G. SHeRMAN, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this iltu day of 


ena ise. 
[>EaL.) WILLIAM MOLLoy, 
Notary Pubic, mags Ouuuty. 
Certificate filed in New York Vouuty, 
J t.— ALOE 
Corree 3 grape Lm, -e 
md re 
L.c. MURRAY, "| 


epost OF THE CONDITION oF THe Mus 
HANTS’ EXCHANGE NALIO BANK 
a a. of New York, 1m the State of Now ork, at the 
close of business Uetober rc 7th, 1966; 














OUKCKS. 
Loangand disCOunts,........ssccceeeess  » 82,969.266 51 
Ove@rdrat ts. ....+...0+6 . a 1,416 68 
..8. bonas to secure circulatiou Lig. Ov 
Oiher stocks, bonds and mor rad 960 64 
Due from other natioual bin 216,015 61 
Due trom state banks aud beukecs 4668 
Keal estate, furniture aud _— 243,700 ww 
Current oxyenqse and taxes pate. ovcece 1u,742 63 
Premiums paid.. ecsveseoce 23,100 UW 
) and ut 1er eas *jtews.. see 86,046 2) 
142,004 13 
14,686 Ou 
8,516 32 
Bi 4,496 us 
Lonel Niender n notes 11¥,616 00 
Redempuou tu d with U. os oe reasurer 
(6 per cout. Of CITCULATION),....6000000-00% 4,766 00 
OU. .seveeereners oereeee 684,143,017 42 
- ABILriie: 
Capital stock paid he o + 86000010 
Surplu» fuud,......-++- eevee 8,200 
Undivided Protils,,..... oeeccee 114.294 48 
Natioval bank-notes ‘Outstanding.. > he 00 
‘Taxes 86t a8ide....66.+++06 24,231 61 
Dividends unpaid.......-..0-++++ ain $,4/7 76 
idividual det 08ite subject to chec 1,920,*lb 24 
Demanst certificates of deposit...... 680 Ov 
Coriified CHECKS... ..seceecceceeee ore 86, B1 


Due to other national banks ; 
Due to state bunks aud bangers...... eocce _ 20 67 “7 


I, ALLGN &, At Qushier of the above. 
nawed bank, do solemaly swear that the ve 
statement is true to the t o. my, Ruew\edsy and 

A. aR, Cachier. 
subscribed aud sworn to before we eth bia L ib da day of 


iLL 
—* Notarv ku Site a Y. ‘County. 


Correct.—Attest: 
coun BrRY., 
Wat MSON, } Directors. 
NOP RED. i LAY LOR 











DIVIDEND. 
° PEKA AND SANTA FE Bin 
Toe SC% MEAN By couindead i No, Ptr Aw qua: 


re will be A. rane (bth. ines, ro dn 
Fe the Compan ¥ saree, to stue houd ders of 





close a October wth. | se, 
Hons! 1 FCe, 
lcgreae aie vay Othe devidend’ wo stockholders 
registered in oe 
ts’ ps and rust Company of Chic - 
"tng Moreh agent, will pay the diviaena to stockhold- 


t ne 
eae GE 0. L GOODWIN. ; Assistant Treasurer. 
8 Wink 2X, anerw ah eon 


PEE “PHY Pola LnaNyB do OF 








H, 1886. 
sant rs of this pant Dave THs DAY 
Print, tek an out ‘on and after 
payable at it: its Gail tre & 
presen tano' ay stock, £°thias th the payment 
may be mee 7 oe 


Transfer books will close Oct, 12th and reopen Noy 


1st, GEO, J. MoGOURRRY, 


(1351) 25 


A. S, HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sola on commission at the New York stock 
t xchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Vork stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





R' a RUS 8, 



















Loans and discounts... +00 017,329,507 50 
BOSUB. «000000 cccceapecegorconcce bol 
M 8 bonds to secure circulation 60,000 00 
U, 5. bonds to secure de im ee 250.0000 UO 
Other stocks. bonds. and mortwage: 986 893 30 
Due from other national banks.... 1,679,6.5 94 
Due from state and peivate banks and 
a banking ho su a = aba'one O0 
Ouse... ... «ne ' 
sad real geal octeys... is ° » gees nee | 
Premiums paid............+. “ ti, tL 
Checks a and other am items : - os ea ‘s 
] earing-house. ° 217,556 v4 
ilies of other | ban«s., os 9800.00 ° U,642 00 
‘ractional currency, nickels, and cents. . 5 bo 
POON or asaratagaattieseeseceees eevscccccccce ot 4 
On. certificates of deportes “for ‘lewal Cr 
te: der votes pedebechbane 98.200 00 
Redemption fund with U?"s. “Treasurer 2,250 00 
ue from U. 8, Treasurer,.........«.+ __ 000 ov 
Capital stock paid i LIA BILIT! 82,000,000 00 
8 MB, oc crdvedeescoseveves evees 
Surplos us fund eevee eee 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profi 660,488 11 
roulation ceeypeees... 46,400 00 
pividends 8,846 10 
Individual ‘deposits eal 404 
Demand opctaRoates of 4,447 % 
ed ch covecccees 248,677 8 
Deposits ot U. ri mraerrsren Officers. ....... 163,079 07 
Due to other national vanks.. sesecee 9,640,671 83 
Due to state ae private banke and bank- 
CFB.....5 e _ 840,639 99 








Total.. . oy, 886,648 48 
I, E. K; WRIGHT. Gasbier ‘of ‘the National Park 
Babk, New Yors City, uo solemnly swear that the avove 


STaTR or New York, Co. or Naw 
Sworn to aud subsorived before ne ‘thie sith pre of 


Ovvober, 8s, spoyo K. 
Notary P Piulio’N Y. do. 
Oorrect.—Attont: Pa vy Pili 


EO. H. 
Faas ls H (eacnrr, } Directors. 
tadUh LKAL 


=S 


AP 
= 
met! v Tih NDETLION ur THE 
ERY NATONSL ane New 
York, 1» at state of New York, ae the ‘close of busi- 
Leos, Uctober 41h, 186: 
RESOURCES, 














Loans and discounts...,......... soesereeeeres O1,906,206 47 
UVOrdcalts.........seccerseersecses ° wy 
U. 5. bouds to secure circulation’: 250,0yu 00 
U, 3 bouds on band.........005 ceeeeee yuu v0 
Uther stoviis, bonds, ana mortgages 67,242 «9 

Jue from ner uations Lanee 18¥.04., 95 





@BEALC. 06. cesseveeee 











Total. .ccccccccecseece 
LiabILITIES 

Uapital stock paid in. 8.250.008 00 
surplus fund,...... 0, Oy 
Undivided profits.. ol 
Nutionai bauk-nutes outstanding 80,00 
Divideuds unpar 4,681 ¥6 
ndividual aepusits subject to ‘check: 2,86v,001 49 
Demand cert.ficates of — ® 1,68 
Ce. WO COCKE... 46. csseceeeeeeee 8.,vol ow 





You 
. ther 1ON,Uashier of the sbove-uamed 
bank, ey a ad swear cuat the above state.neat is 
true, to the best of my knowl and 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1..h day of 
October, } a seats FRANK U, MAYHEW, Nowury. 
Correct,—At 
S bya W. TRA 
©. s#NEDIV1 | pirectors, 
fy 9: De G pict, 


vv ONDITION Wor % 
Tih Nari OMAL Nit the Olty of view 
York, in tne Stave o: er th at the elose of b 
1 »Ue or 
ness, Thursday v rab as 








Loans and aiscounta . 


+ 84,165,835 | 
Ors We vovccees 2,600 80 














Giher stocks, bon ds, apd moregayes, soee «= Bu Ut 
Due from other uational banks ......- «+++ 834,0.8 27 
Due from state banks and bankers 46,074 
HOB] CHULE, ....46 serer sees ° 44,881 ot 
Current expenses aud tikes paid 20,027 
bxchanges for Clearing-house.., 
Jash aud other cash |.ems,.... 
ils Of Other ankS,....0-.0e0008 
ey paper currency, 
ls and ce ioe 
Trade nent oe woe ate. 
IMs ccccpoccccncees <openececeans 
GEC TOTES... 6. ceeceeeees 196,00 OU 
x ecdanpigpecpasts th the 5 
nefrom U. 8, Treasurer other u 
per Cent. redemption LUNA... ...000ereeeee 2,000 00 
Total... ccccccess srsreceseeeeces 1,105, 923 UB 
(LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paidin ++ $1,000,000 00 
burplus fund.,,... oe 
Un SNE. ins. tpdm.o00 
Reserve for taxes... 
Dividends unpaid. eocccccece 
Lu ideal deposits sudject vo 





seeeersreeee 


3 + 6,745,400 19 
Demend certincates Of depouit. eat 6 
pa checks outstanding. 8 30846 10 


Due to other aational banks... 8,v16,u61 61 
Due to ste banks and on. 0 


Total graces e0sgeccoggeses 60 1% oa. 8 
ms or ‘fitw Youe. Youx. ici canna! bak otlacan 
mevt 18 true, wo the bes: may k - 

Subscribed and sworn to 
Octub.r, 1886, 


Correct,—Attest: 












nat. 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT. 





[October 21, 1886. 








New Yorx, Oct. 7th, 1836. 
Tothe Holders ot the Mortgage Bonds on 
the lines of the Wabash, St. Louis and 


Pacific Bailway East of the Mississippi 
River. 


In order to perfect arrangements for paying inter- 
est in accordance with the plan provused by the un- 
dersicned Purchasing Committee, as modified by the 
committee revegnenting the pondhbolders, it is imper- 
ative chat a limit of time should be fixed for the assent 
of i+ 

The undersigned therefore give uotice that the 
bondholders » bo desire to accept the proposition of 
the committee avd to avail of its advantages Liust 
sign tne books now open at the office, 195 Broadway, 
fore November 4 F 


oy, 
T. a. HUBBARD, 
EDGAR T. WELLES, 
O. D. ASHLEY 


EPURT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
a et AND ‘tRADERS' NATIUNAL 
ANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
o—- York, at the close of busiuess,on the 7th day of 


H Purchasing 
Comuaictee, 








Oct, 1886 

RESOURCED. 
Loans and discounts. ............6..0ccceeceee $20,121,658 74 
Overdrafta soneneseent 229 56 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 32..22: 1,100,000 WO 








Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. e 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks............ 85,102 84 
Due from state and private banks ana 

DP niduosessasetcnsdtneccssesnecesoaccees 66.70 09 
Banking-house..... eecseete 200,00 00 
Current e aye uses and taxes paid. peeseseo ove 87,807 07 
Checks and other cash items.. oe 24,443 98 
Exchanges for ( Nearing-house. ae 1,975,462 80 
i? Miisceceen. ehaténsessvesee 198,¥89 UO 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

i Adssbeabs 600engscescdensesnnssecceers 40 00 
Bpecie., viz.: 

Te GiiMicccccessvnnscosanceace $270,000 00 


Gold Treasury certificates.. 


%,/86,0N0 Ou 
one peepee neue certifi- 


eee $11,000 00 
Silver coin. 21,00 00 —4,887,000 00 








wet tk, re rrr 64,389 WO 
U.S, Seoesentes of deposit for legal-te nd. 
eh becriiesebaneke 600,000 00 
Rede mpaen ‘fund with U.S. Freasarer ( 
per cent. on “ye TS macaseceksbecans 49.500 00 
Due from U. Treasurer,........6..++ »,60u 00 
RE eee ee Sa 830,097,568 07 
LIABILITIES 
Capital oe IEE Wis stnesceescias $1,500,000 00 
Surplus funa,......... oe sees 3, b0u,000 00 
Undivided profits eegranseocanssesenssscecees 636,98 67 
National bank circulation outstanding... W474 UW 
State bank circuiation outstanding... ps 6,708 w 
IIT oncceccnndesseeneoecesdsuee 6,341 WO 
Individual deposits subject w 
GROSE occees cece cewseceecees  O9,548,494 06 
Demand certiticutes of deposit G,/i9 1s 
Certified checks,..............+. 41,61 72 


713 
Cashier's Checks outstanding .. w54,080 47— 10,175,715 39 


Due to other national banks. . seceerees 10,913,802 OD 
we to Btute and private banks ana 
bankers...... ‘ eeoveesscceecenes: cove 8,484,270 32 

WOE . cnccvccgcesrecepccocces 8: 80, Wi 563 v7 


dla 
Stare or New York. County or N.Y: 
1, BKDWAKD LOWSEND, Casaier of the Im- 
porters’ aud I'raders’ National Bauk of New Yurk,do 
so.emniy swear that the above statement is true, to the 
best of my knowiedge and buiief, 
&LDWahD LOWNSEND, Cashier, 
Sworn to and subscribea ve —_ ne this tice day of 
Oct., 1386. & GRUNHOUT. 
Notary Sona, Uo, of N.Y. 
Consent, Attens: 
. W. TOWNSEND. ) 
¥. VAN VOL KENBURGH, Directors. 
. H. rKMKING, Ja. 


Ré PORT ow ‘Tilt ¢ PSpiT ON or THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BA NEW YORK, " 
at New York, in the Sute of ie "loen, at the close 
of Dusidess vB the (th dav of Oscober, 18%: 
KESOURCES 


Loans and discounts 17,097,773 09 
¥, les 84 








Overdralts.........cceee neeem 
U. o. awit to sevure “cire ulation (par 

VOIUE)...coccccccccesscsrccccccccosescccsecce 100,000 00 
U. 8. Doads on ‘han 4 (par value), 265,v0U V0 
Other stocks and bonds................66+ ° wiv was OS 
Due (row other Datiousl DAUKS............ 1,007,900 21 
Due from state aud private banke and 

ban Kors aninaeiii 467,715 51 
Bauking-house.., luu.uiy Ud 
Carrent oxpenses 12,447 65 
Uniwu States Mint.... coeccees du WO 
Checks aud Other CasD Ils... ....ccee es ° T3064 8) 
Exchanyes tor Clearing-house........ 1 AiG, dad ad 





Bilis of other bauks........00.c.cc0c00+ oto bl,zou U0 
Fractional pave er currency, Dickels, and 
cout. 2,517 00 













BIBI, ccc cooccccccee 9,194,018 24 
Legal-weuder notes.. 805,676 vo 
Weeee. cccce ¢ . 30,474,.01 20 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 (0 
Surpius tund....... 4,uuu,v0u 00 
Pee ra 7iv0st 18 
Stave bank circuladon outstanding saseve 1u,574 WO 
BOE SOCOURE. ..0crcccccc:cocce secccecece 174,934 07 
a, i Pry 
Tadividual depomits subject to 
checs. 2 - 820,168,234 40 
De, atid ‘certiicates e- 
BUEE. ocvcgocccccceneceocsoocccce 69,392 60 
Cc ecuned GRBGRB, voccccccces 26,004 By 
Cashier's checks Outstanding. “lsu Uwe 33 
- ——~ 20,634 821 16 
Due to otber national banks.... .+» 8,413,806 69 
Due to stave and paivete banks aud bauk- 
TB ccceceseccccacacsesccs covcccccecesoeoooors 1,431,199 20 
rT rT 0,414,001 r 


otal... 
State or New Yoru, COUNTY OF New Yor«K 
» Wal, J. QUINLAN, Jk,, Casnier of * Lhe Cnemical 
Naticuai Bauk ot New York," do solemnly sweac that 
the above statemeut is true, to the Destol my kuowi- 


edge und beiei. 
. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier, 
Sworn toand anak tak, before me, this 1400 day of 
Octooer, Less. KoBeERT G. KOBERTS, 
Notary Puviic, New York Co, 
Correct.—Attest; 
RUBEKT LENOX BEEMEDY, \ 
FREVeaRIC W. SiaVEND, 
_ JAMES A, KOUSE VEL, 


R® PORT OF zBy Lon DiTION OF THE 


, Directors 
























OUNLINENTA TIONAL BANK, of New 
York, ut the ciose * ee vn the 7th day of 
October, 1880; 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...................e0006: $4,366,855 48 
OVOPU Lula, .....ccccccrcesecsesesvece ee aud 76 
¥ &. bonds (to secure circulation) 65,Uuu vu 
+ Bonde on hand,,..........066 Wu,0U0 U 
Other stocks, bonds, ana morwag ee 190,656 41 
Due trom other national banks,........... Suu, 854 46 
Due trom state aud private banks and 
NENnne 0n5060ee0e seve: cecestocececense 30,440 54 
Ban kiug-ouse, ......0000ceeeeeeee 885,vvU UU 
Other real G6tate...........c0ceeee ‘2uu,000 vu 
Current expenses and taxes pai 26,400 U3 
Premiums paid, ......cceecceees ee 12,6/6 25 
Checks and owner cash items....... sescaidl 6,663 83 
Exchanges for Cleariug-house,...,.......+ 8,584,007 06 
Buis Of Other DAUKH...........060ccsereeeeses 8,069 UU 
Fractional currency (including nickels) 6u Yu 
Sb naaestnehnanencsehacneaneonasennetie 907,427 vv 
II TIED, cnc ncnccanonssenecees bocce 453,100 UU 
Redemption tund with U ‘Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation).........+.c00« ° 2,475 00 
MD cesiwketsashbins tanrdees, noteeeeda B1v,540 364 71 
LIABILI7IKS 
pital stock pels ic vaceeeseverca - $1,000,000 Wv 
agitnl epee! nd... UUU 
Undivided profits, .... 2.777. °°°"" 16,655 76 
Nationa) bank-notes outstanding.......... 4,000 OU 
Pividends banthubsheestéeidesksianens 8,197 
ite 
Todividuale egeccece $2,628,192 w2 
Natiouai banks, ........ 4,456,464 
State banas and bankers ... 78/,vls 69 
Ovrtaticates of deposit,...... 10,884 JI 
——— ——b, 882.498 91 
ACCOPRANCES.. 02... cesrcesscees Sadeccesoece - 8,509,084 86 
Cashier's CROOKS. .......0sssccccscescerssccecs 21,027 96 
ee ee 10,548,364 71 7 
a oF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #4.; 
1, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Casmer of the above- 


aaned ban«,do solemniy swear that the aboye state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and beiiet. 
ALFKED H. 11MPFSON,. Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ilth oy of 
RE 


October, . sud. te MS 2 pwn | + 
0 ubiic, OW. i 
Correct.—Attest: ~~ —_ 
JOHN T. AGNEW, 
HENRY M. LABEK, ’, Directors, 
FREDERiO TAYLOR, | 





Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


In looking over the condition o. :ie mar 
ket for dry goods, nothing but what is sat- 
isfactory and encouragieg presents itself to 
view. The volume of trade has been well 
sustained, with cvery probability of being 
continued, as far as present appearances 
would indicate, and confidence in the pro- 
gressive improvement in business is uaim- 
paired. The market is fairly active. and 
buyers are coming in quite fast. owing to 
the cold snap that was experienced last 
week and the increasing demand for heavy 
goods on the part of the consumers. There 
was a good steady movement in staple cot- 
ton goods on account of recent transactions 
and in execution of back orders, and the 
most staple descriptions of prints and ging- 
bams were rather more active in some 
quarters: but fancy prints, dress gingbams 
and all-wool dress fabrics were mostly slug- 
gish, and wool hosiery ruled quiet. Con- 
siderable attention was bestowed upon cer- 
tain spring fabrics by wholesale buyers, and 
further liberal orders were placed for white 
gods, curtain stuffs, quilts, crinkled seer- 
suckers, wash dress-goods, etc. 


FOREIGN GO DS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For tne week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port........... $2,030,425 $1,918,587 
Thrown op the market....... 2,027, 107 1,817,916 

Since Jan. ist. 

Enteres at the port....c..... 95,242,897 81,376,022 
Thrown op tne market. .... 94,673,059 84,214,631 








R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th St.. SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


ATTENTION I8 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE SLOOCK OF 


PALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


DATINS, VELVETS and PLOSHCS, 
Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND 
OF WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FORITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SH4sDE4, PRICE, 74 CENTS. [O PRE- 
VENT (MITATIONS A RED STAR 
I- STAMPED ON CHE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T1717 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 
DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR JVOMPLETE LINE UF DRESS AND 
CLOAKING FABRICS, COMPKISING THE 
LARGEST ASSURTMENT OF THE LATESS 
NOVELTIES TO BE FOUND IN THE OIfyY., 
WILL OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
THE ABOVE AS FOLL OWs: 

2% PIECES 40-INCH ALL-WOOL BISON, 5c, PER 
YARD. 

60 PIECES 50-INCH ALL WOOL GRAY CHEVIOT, 
boc.; WORTH $1 PER YARD, 

2) PIECES 40-INCH SILK AND WOOL HENRI- 
ETTA, $1.29; WORTH 81.% PER YARD, 

ALSO A LARGE LINE OF ASTRAKHANS AND 
WINTER CLOAKINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


JACKSON’S, 


TTT BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS, 











JOHNSON’S, 


8 East 14th S8t., 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


THIS WEEK IN LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UN- 
TRIMMED 


Hats and Bonnets. 


FULL LINES, ALL SHAPES AND COLORSIN 


Felt Hats and Bonnets 


AT 48c. EACH. 
FINE FUR FELT AT 98c. EACH. 
FINER FUR FELD AT #1.24 EACH. 
STILL FINER FUR FELT AT $1.48 EACH. 
BEST MADE FUR FELT AT $1.59 EACH. 


NOVELTIES IN 


French Pattern Hats 
and Bonnets, 


ALSO THOSE OF OUR OWN MANUFAOTURE, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN 
Fancy Feathers. 
Millinery Ornaments. 


CHOICH NOVELTIES IN 


Dress Trimmings. 








Special Sale of 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


This Week. 


500 DOZEN OF EMBROIDERED, PRINTED, AND 
INITIALED HANDEERCGIEFS, 
AT 22c., 60c., AND $1 EACH;' 
WELL WORTH 
40c., 81 AND $2 EACH. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


8 EAST 4TH BST., 


52 FAUBOURG | 
NEW YORK. 


POISSON NIERE, PARIS- 


CARPETS 


RARE BARGAINS. 


(THIS WEEK.) 


6,000 PCS. VELVE'S, BEST QUALITY AND DE- 

SIGNS, JUST RECKIVED AND PLACED ON SALE 

AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ COST OF 
PRODUCTION, 


1,000 PCS. BEST BODY BRUSSELS AND ALL-WOOL 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AT EQUALLY 
LOW FIGURES. 


INGRAIN ART SQUARES, DRUGGETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS AT LESS THAN 
AUCTION PRIC.S. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
IN THE FINEST IMPORTED FABRICS AT 
FABULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 

500 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 812; 
WORCH 816. 

1,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS (raPep EDGE) AT 82: 
WORTH 83. 

WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


WHITE BLANKETS. 


10,000 PAIRS, FROM 900TS,. TO $20 PER PAIR. 


GRAY BLANKETS. 
5,000 PAIRS FROM 60 OTS. TO $4 PER PAIR, 


HORSE BLANKETS, 


8,000, FOR COACH, TRUCK, EXPRESS, FARM AND 
STABLE USE. 

EXTRA HEAVY FOR BREWERS AND DOUBLE 
TRUCKS OF BEST FAWN AND KERSEY, 9 TO 
108 INOHES. 

THESE GOODS WERE ALL BOUGHT BEFORE 
THE GREAT ADVANCE IN WOOL AND WILL BE 
SOLD AT 








POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


BODY BRUSSELS 
Carpetings 
AT RETAIL. 


Novelties in design and 
coloring, especially prepared 
for this Season by the leading 
Foreign and Domestic Manu- 
facturers, are now to be 
found in our stock. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York City. 


PROGRESS 


In Grand Street 


From an Establishment which in 1849 occupied 
a site 12}¢x30 to the present 


NEW BUILDING 


which is a 5-Story Iron Front Structure, mak- 
ing our Establishment the largest Retail House 
in this city, covering as it does the entire block 
on Grand Street and 200 feet on Allen and Or- 
chard Streets respectively. 


With Increased Space 


Larger assortments than ever are promised, and 
greater comfort to purchasers. We are 


NOW DISPLAYING 


A stock of Fall and Winter Novelties unequaled 
in this city. 
FOR EXTENSIVENESS, 
ASSORTMENT, 
OR LOW PRICES, 
the class of Goods will be found to equal the 


Beat in any section of the city, while the differ- 
ence in prices favor the buyer. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


Drees Goods, Dress Silks, Trimming Silks, 
Plushes, Velvets. 

Ladies’ Misses and Obildrens’ Suits, Cloaks 
and Wraps. 

Ladies’, and Misses Underwear, Infants’ Outfits, 
Hosiery, Men's Furnishing, Kid Gloves, White 
Goods, Fancy Goods, Laces, Trimmings, Flow- 
ers, Feathera, Ribbons, Ornaments, etc, 


AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 


that can possibly be needed in the family for 
wear or ornamentation events. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Fall number, fully illustrated, devoted to 
literature, fasbion and contains price list of our 
entire stock. Subscription, 50c. per annum. 
Sample copies, 15c. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SPECIALLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to321 Grand 8t.; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, NEW YORE. 
— 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


a “Strong Sist” Cosas, Uabinets, Chases, Priut- 
Pusasne, oe Blochs 
ters for 











Engravers. ~st- 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 


‘t? Peten er ete 8, 1) Sweet Geecet hee Fr 





GREATAMERICAN 


Go 
or Neh 3 Dictionary . 
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O J Ni E ; ; : J S PERFECTION AT LAST! 
| TWO NEW M _ MACHINES 
| 
FAMILY "SEWING. 
nee afte Sears oo “machtnes) =) hat 
6TH AVE. AND 20TH STREET, His kgoaee wits cri ty hk 
: NEW YORK OITY. bratine Shuttle. Almdy who ‘has never inepected 
l PRN gi SG achine. For sale on easy Daymente st ony wou 
Have just issued the Largest and Finest The Sly . i nifA torin 
, Catalogue of Millinery Costumes, Cloaks, Pesce an Se Te oe 7 Pinion! oan aa, 
* ‘ . CK8 HAVE nare. 
: Wraps, etc., inthe United States. es pri ie a itee Sees: Se 
Send your name and ten cents, and a copy 
will be mailed to you. SETH THOMAS WATCH Pea Tongh aC 
1 O d b . l ° t t t ° J digee TST ay ba tond the fee} 
raers oy mat recevwe promp a ten von. 18 A NEW THING, AND JUST THE THING FOR | _Siansalonthonuject ot Santry Hosting 
} Paid Packages delivered within @ radius | urs ox soy wao wants 4 common-sense | Freon i thon rio’ fulane 
| of seventy-five miles of New York City free of | warcuruar win xexr coon rome ann | Bayly eiyiianalnatnacrieaite eatin tome 
LAST A LIFE-TIME, 
. Caer ye. HOTELS. ETC. 
| Fi. OO NEIL & CO, UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
- PLEASE ASK YOUR JEWELER TO SHOW YOU THE s 
; 321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Cor. of 20th Street. UNION SQUARE. 
sé 99 | CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. Seth Thomas Watch.” | “Sam © pernvene. Prope. 
his engraving shows the (ates 
B ee Eecres, Renae TRAVEL, 
m wish to obtein mittens well m THE 
from Gods . . 
FURENGE XNITNG SU | jouy & 60.’8 Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
g osratiryina denen ara Per apt 
A i} 
J fa't\\entbeariug the brona © lors POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
mce?? on on 66 2 2 99 
athe pattern Ying satis ogra tng inna whet Sy, my | Public Building ‘ mm Melwaykes 
oaold by au Saervrng deslrWhh as be moolid at our eoonere aris Getare Bicst, Bosca. X AND OTHER Minneaps Duigth 
: y ris: 1 rT age mnmer Btree oston, Mass, ulut 
Sass ertac ct etal oe incase et eee heap om ene ee Gounoil huff Sone 
™ NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. Pp A I WN T and Portland, Oregon 
Itruns daily through face Express Trains equipped 
ASK YOUR DEALER. The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb tar- 
CG ld Si | P 1 d Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and ila i Soashes, ae oe 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 
“a O @ ulver Flated Ware, Clee CoE, SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AND LUXURY 
180 Large Variety, Finest Quality, and PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: | pfrasrenger. {ts traing make CLOSE UNION DE. 
ck Most A ti ti D ° 141, 143 N. 4th St. 89 Maiden Lane. | necting Lines for ail points of interest in 
yr- Os TtlStic esigns. TRADE ALOR DWELLING Tiinele, Town, Hebradia, Wists ae” 
80! igan, 
s$ MS OonSs Forks ke a FUMED ms ORONES AND POL: “dao, bea er graing: ae 
> FOR WHITE METAL ) f) ‘ FOR 4 SILVER ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO ‘Oregon, California, 
- BEARING TRADE MARK And for Sectional Plating, 7 plating heaviest oo Se Tee nd Bri Columbia. 
on parts most exposed to wear, TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN It is the sonar Fayorite Route to DE: Mt 
6 s ” “cc 8 os in use, Perfectly Safe, to the Camone HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
I 47 Rogers Bros, A. 1 I ti Rogers Bros. XII, “A J WEIDENER.. ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
me oor 5 of the North and Northwest, and the 
7 36 S. Senond St. Phila. ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
. . “* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicaso, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
“* THE SHORT LIN i 
4 | betwee A elon 0, » Oieer th end Mioneepeli, are run 
. ny Agents sell okets via this line. Maps, 
Ss The is printed on ev x n ee 
~ Bere Ct ete On OY AT ee Ee nares them take thopeauearie | MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS Rromply faratebet oh “povlleatog" tg ‘any “txel 
fer BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. AND EXPORTERS OF F% General Prsenser Agent, 0 ik 
These goods can be obtained of every first-class dealer in Sterling Silver and Plated Ware. 
5 Sas Roonn |S aiog, in raceme. | AGH CLASS A MAN + 
t WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE wnpeeng lh rm 
tks, J M C p P t t B t d Sh COUNTRY w WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP 
os oe! McComber’s Patent Boots an O€S. ' | 
yaks Everybod j Pat 8h I 
“ wth nowehd tuyuevel madhaneay. cod oliing oh guailay sehen Guasth cob tepiem thas cttaneoand | eaanets o0 Cuateation of ety eatantes 
bite of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuz ement for men 1886 and ’87, embracing 
ow- seer oaue MANNIE oo eananeneaneaeenenina ead aiiesuianetonens Gemuaae ier tenmmmaaameer j j 
’ ere » aD restor ° 
wreaet — no shoddy —_ and my highest class boots and ‘hoes are pacman thee sue t ae The Newest Designs and Colorings 
workmanship by any goods in any country, and my lowest class « are superior in every respect to al) n ng sh, Erench, German an ap- 
ohiee, uth alll aires + deen F yt ta 2, ga and ages shotd end for tay y, ree Mist pemphiews. anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP. 
for nese Erraeve lies rs 4 Binds fo for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and ESTRY WALL HANGINGS, 
JOFT McCom EEE: ioeater and Maputacturer of MoComber's Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent ALSO 
Is Lasts, 52 E. Tent EStreec. New York, Mention THz INDEPENDENT REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
e APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
HING. | STEAM or HOT AIR | “13°32: 
The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
Foreign and Domestic 
‘ont ae aires se tn 
jum. COOKING UTENSILS, MANUFACTURERS on Pt fa alle, Peoria, Geneseo, 
INTHEU.S-OF wy, Groat 
Y . - . 
Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery, Sanitary 
j 
S , ° Wall Covering. 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. Np 
St. ace 7 SPECIALLY 
(ORK. 
‘ LEWIS & CONGER PREPARED 
i J DESIGNS | “x: and the Missouri 
rit 601 and 608 Sixth Ave., t River eat aga ice eee 
NY 1888 and 1840 Broadway. a Chicas “att Posopis Michison and Kansas City—restful 
PROTECTE! PaTunrs. 
= FIVE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORCELADY wevece tegaie waza, REDUCED — | nunae Pe isis 
6 summer resorts, 
's ne" White 'Poroelatt Dinner Bs'4 10 piece on. -813 00 gh e Foternations! Feats PRICES. is ood te edi asi fra Patan 
= ie bend Ohins sey Bote. 44 pice geo; wh white ite 7 be Estimates and special Desiqns Furnished tr | interior Dako's are roach sete ‘ rr 
poner guaiee eam 3g ee, |. we roarritur svinanrit at soope or | desu iigeasaa) oa 
] ee Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, $20 Ww : a * OUR MANUFACTORE FREE FROM ARSENIO OR feta erm ao ete 
Psion priors. rior and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM | any yt sree pa tat naga bo 
ALSO ALL HOUSE: FURNISHING AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM~ and Retail:Salesroom, 
oe VER RINDER ie baRatsn oa 9 sepiiesiion. “MER IF YOU DO, SEND TO . Cor. "ith. Ave and 29th St. ooo ae 
oLry ii risatitare.N.Y, City. THE RAYMOND FURNACE 00., _ Branch Show Reoms, RCA BOAR res 87. JOHN, ELA. A, HOLBROOK, 
Orders meee al Safes ar "SE, Beast 76 BEEKMAN 8T., NEW YOR Cor. 5th Ave. and nd 30th St. a 
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Iusurance, _— rl pec = respectable, moral, A PROMISE OF REFORM. 


MISDIRECTED SYMPATHY, 


Tux Underwriter comes to the defense of 
the late President Bartholomew, whom it 
considers much sinned against. The main 
plea is that the company was in a dying 
condition when he took hold of it. His 
pame has been on its paper ever since; he 
used his personal credit to sustain it; what- 
ever of life it has had since 1878 ‘* was 
breathed into it by its President”; it was 
the lest and most desperate of the many 
desperate enterprises which he had an aw- 
bition to conduct to a successful issue; his 
mania was to carry loads which to other 
men seemed impossible, and he carried 
them alone and constantly. ‘‘ He bas not 
ruined the company. That was done be. 
fore he took held of it, and his resignation 
as President touk away the prop which has 
sustained it for eight years.” 

This apologist finds no evidence of fraud- 
ulent intent, and turns all its criticism 
upon those who call Mr. Bartholomew thief 
and scoundrel. After half a century of 
trusts and honors he has made one glip, an 
error of judgment, and we ‘should not 
confound him with the thief who steals our 
purse, the gambler who robs our safe to 
secure the money for his own aggrandize-. 
ment, or the deliberate falsifier of ac- 
counts, who spends the money robbed from 
his employers in debauchery or takes it 
with him to Canada.” The climax of apolo- 
gy is reached in the hot declaration that 
‘* we had rather be that lonely old man in 
Montreal, with the record of his useful and 
manly career behind him, than any one of 
the ignoble curs who have been for the 
past ten days barking at bis heels.” 

The Baltimore Underwriter goes near to 
the other extreme. It calls Bartholomew a 
dynamiter, working under cover of a trust, 
and says that ‘‘ taking into consideration all 
of the circumstances of this trust we cannot 
find its parallel in the annals of cruelty— 
pitiless, remorseless, satanic cruelty—andin 
the history of American life insurance up 
to this date no name will arouse such ine 
dignation, or evoke such anathema as the 
pame of George M. Bartholomew.” 

It hardly seems that the daily press, even 
of this city, ‘‘ has destroyed all sense of 
proportion and all respect for its opinions” 
by confounding Mr. Bartholomew with 
pickpockets, safe robbers, and deliberate 
falsifiers of accounts; to all but those whom 
au exaggerated charity blinds he appears 
far worse than those ordinary criminals. Ifa 
virtuous life,almost unlimited repute and op- 
portunities for good, and the absence of any 
pressure to do wrong, are an offset to crime 
or a palliation of it, then birth and educa- 
tion in criminal lines and an entire lack of 
virtuous influences and opportunities, with 
all circumstances tending to a criminal 
course, must be counted an aggravation for 
the professional criminal. Notoriously the 
reverse is the truth, and yet there has grown 
up a detestable and unhealthy habit of gloz- 
ing over theft in high life by such silken 
pbrases as irregularity, deficiency, short- 
age, etc. Respectability, with his thieving 
uncovered, ‘‘feels his position keenly,” 
and is ‘broken down”; so morbid 
sympathy is won for him, asd we 
ought not to call him a thief although he 
has been stealing, or to hurt his laceratea 
feelings further by confounding him with 
the vulgar and ungentlemanly operators for 
whom penitentianes and time-locks are 
built. If Mr. Bartholomew has carried 
nothing away with him, he is in that re- 
spect not different from others who have 
gambled and lost; if he had no fraudulent 

intent, neither has the bank clerk who 
yields to the insidious suggestion that he 
can borrow funds which he is certain to 
multiply in a turn in stocks. What called 
him to Canada, and what is flight but con- 
fession ? Sanctimonious Cashier Gould ot 
Portland stayed, and accepted his punish- 
ment, and deserves such respect as follows 
that act; ‘‘ that lonely old man in Montreal 
with the record of his useful and manly 
career behind him,” may seem a mar- 
ty# to extravagant friendship, but his mau- 
limess: would shine more clearly in Hart: 
férd; he feared a transfer to the institution 
in Weathersfield, and so joined the Ameri. 
pe colony since emlarged by ex-aldermen 
need hve no pity, since they 











There will always be stealing, but the 
first duty of the public isto punish it and 
to call it by its exact name, holding the 
greater trust to have been the greater aggra- 
vation; this habit of softening the way of 
educated and honorable transgressors is 
weakening to public morals, 

If the followirg statement of the Under- 
writer is correct~and we prefer to tbink ‘t 
an exaggeration of a friendship which mis- 
takenly considers it a defense—there isa 
lesson for directors everywhere: 

** He had from the first unlimited control of 
the funds of the Charter Oak Life. When it 
needed money he furnished it. He was its 
financial backer, Those who are familiar with 
recent events know that he was in need of ready 
cash, He was a large indorser for other con- 
cerns with which he was connected, and it be- 
came more than ever necessary that there should 
bs no faltering in the fulfillment of all bis obli- 
gations. The Charter Oak could not have 
avoided a receivership thirty days if its Presi- 
dent's paper had gone to protest. He believed 
that he could carry the thing througb, and he 
used the Obarter Uak money at his command 
and for which he was trustee.” 

If the statements we have italicized are 
strictly correct, Mr. Bartholomew’s own 
name should ‘from the first” have been 
substituted for that of the Charter Oak, so 
that it could have been publicly undc~stood 
that the policies were issued and supported 
not by acorporation engaged only in the 
conservative business of life insurance, but 
by a man who was a large indorser for sev- 
eral large concerns, who was always ready 
to indorse for his friends, and who at last 
came to the crisis, always impending over 
such men, of being ‘in need of ready 
casb.” 


THE DWIGHT CASE AGAIN, 


Tue memorable Dwight case is recalled 
to mind by the announcement~—made in a 
very quiet and unobtrusive manner among 
the press news of the day, it not being sensa- 
tional—that another step has been reached. 
The majority of readers, if they remember 
having some time heard of an insurance 
case by that name, probably suppose it 
only one of the instances of refusal of the 
knavish insurance companies to pay their 
just debts, yet it is really far different. A 
few companies paid, with little delay, and 
got rid of the matter, yet we suppose there 
was never any doubt in the offices of those 
companies—and by personal knowledge we 
can gay there was none in some of them— 
that the Dwight claims were fraudulent all 
through. A tew company officers thought 
it better and more economical in the end to 
submit to the fraud than to resist it, while 
the majerity thought otherwise. Those who 
preferred submission, and those who pre- 
ferred resistance, are equally entitled to re- 
spect for their mutives; agreeing as to the 
character of the claim, they differ in their 
judgment of what was the best expediency 
in treating it, and although each decision 
may have been mistaken we think nobody 
outside the respective companies is better 
competent to pass upon the question of ex- 
pediency. 

Only one suit has been tried—that against 
the Germania—and it is as well to remark 
that this suit is less strong than some of the 
other3 on the side of the defense. A jury 
verdict, almost of course, was obtained in 
favor of the Dwight estate, and has been 
once sustained on appeal; now the Court of 
Appeals has reversed the verdict and ordered 
a new trial. Meanwhile, one of the most 
active and determined men among the re- 
sisting companies—the late President 
Brosnan of the U. 8. Life—has died, but 
there is no reason to suppose any wavering 
has occurred or will: occur, the officers 
firmly believing the whole Dwight claim 
to have beguo and ended in fraud, und 
that their duty is to resist it to the ut- 
most. Mr. Brosnan’ believed’ that: Dwight 
neither died by disease*nor’ by suicide, but 
that the body of a person resembling him, 
procured perhaps by murder, was passed 
off for his, and however wild this tneory 
may seem it has plenty of parallels for 
strangeness aod daringin the annals of sim- 
ilar crimes. Of the actual method of ‘con+ 
summating the fraud we have no conjéc* 
ture, bus we have not hesitated to treat thé 
Dwigtit-case as fraudutent; aad have n6 éx? 

n thet-the-claimants “will ever bé 
Tnake tt successful, 











Aw address to the public had been issued 
bv the Metropolitan Association of Fire 
Underwriters, whose membership includes 
every company doing an above-board and 
recognized fire business within the New 
York Metropolitan District. Tne first tuing 
to be attempted is au equalized rating of 
all risks. Under the pressure of demoralized 
competition heretofure, some property 
owners have been insured below cost, while 
others, less watchful, or less sharp, or less 
unscrupulous, have paid too much, The 
equalized rate must be understood to 
mean putting ali risks of the same class 
and of the same general cbaracter upon the 
same footing, but this is be temporary 
aud preparatory only, for as rapidly as pos- 
sible *‘ the Association will prepare and ap- 
ply a system of schedule ratings by which 
each risk will receive any benefit to which 
it is fairly entitled by reason of superiur 
construction, care in management, or 
facilities tor extinguishing fires.” Im- 
provem-nts made to buildings and 
introduction of approved automatic 
or other appliances for detection and 
extinguisbment of fires are to be recng- 
nzed by proper reduction in rates. Ex- 
penses are also to be reduced, the aim be- 
ing to make the saving by paying a low 
upiform rate of brokerage ‘‘so reduce 
the expense of conducting the business that 
rates may be made satisfactory without a 
reduction of the premium by rebate.” The 
Association promises to—for the manifesto 
says it ‘* will’—*‘ orgavize a rystem by 
which the enormous destruction of prop- 
erty can be checked, and will intelligently 
work, not only to diminish the load 
which each policyholder has to bear by 
reason of such destruction, but also assist 
in increasing the wealth of the community 
by preventing, as far as possibile, the burn- 
~~ property.” 

ois 1s sweeping reform; it is the verita- 
ble beginning of an insurance millennium. 
But things are not easy and fast to be done 
because they ought to be done—rether the 
cuntrary; and the address gives notice that 
progress may be slow and tbat the initial 
steps snould be lenienuy criticized. To 
pull against it by doubting would be not in 
line with duty, and we have never doubted 
tnat the underwriters can stuart a reform in 
fire insurance whenever they get thoroughiy 
in earpest about it. A united fropt, a plain 
statement of the cage made to the public, 
and an adherence to a position once taken, 
are the indispensable condi.ions, 





GOING IT HEADLONG. 


ASSESSMENT insurance companies are 
multiolying with a degree of rapidity that 


promises to bring disaster to some of them 
at a not distant day. The success of a few 
companies has tempted hundreds of individ. 
uals to enter the field, and, by organizing 
companies, overdoing the business. Scarce- 
ly a week passes that we do not hear of 
some new assessment company being organ- 
ized in this city, [agua by men who 
have been connected in some capacity with 
already existing companies, and who, being 
dissatisfied with clerical positions, have 
launched out to become managers on their 
their own responsibility. It does not seem 
to be a difficult matter to obtain the names 
of wealthy and prominent citizens to in- 
dorse schemes of this kind by lending their 
names as directors, and, as @ consequence, 
the community is deluged with leaflets of 
these different organizations upon which 
are the names of men who stand bigh in 
financial or commercial circles. These in- 
dividuals know nothing of the business of 
insurance, but are induced to lend their 
names tothese organizations upon the rep- 
resentation that there is neither expense 
nor responsibility attached to them, and 
tbat under their auspices there is sure to 
result a large profit.—Spectator. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lip 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fvery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S LEE Vice-President. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, Rew York. 
Oo 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY HAS COM- 
BINED IN ONE FORM OF POLICY ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY BE UNiTED, AND NOW 
OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC UNDER 

THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOOR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
1S 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
ITIS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS INORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (8) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR.- 
RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES PROVIDING ASSUR- 
ANCE IN LATER LIFE FOR NOTHING, 
OR YIELDING BACK THE WHOLE, OR 
NEARLY 80, OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
PAID IN BY THOSE PREFERRING TO 
WITHDRAW; (6) THE FORM OF POL- 
ICY I8 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL- 


ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER THE POLICY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 


IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 

FOR TABLES OF RATES AND FULL 
EXPLANATIONS, APPLY BY LETTER 
OR IN PERSON TO 


THE EQUITABLE | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 
President. 


HENRY 5: HYDE. 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Was organized in 1850, and has 
accumulated Assets of over 
$11,000,000, with a Net 
Surplus over all liabil- 
ities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of 
the New York 
Insurance De- 
partment. 


Points for an Insurer to Consider. 


Y_ LIFE INSURANCE policy 
Ay ORDINARS for Fh od dependents after your 
death, free from the claims of creditors, 
Y ENDOWMENT POLICY 
ON a eN aeth, and also for Oue's advancing 
years; butata heavy outlay, 


The Manhattan’s New Plan 


offers both advantages combined in one, andat a 
very much reduced cost. 





Law Business men appreciate the advantages of 

this new form of insurance, and are largely invest- 
in it, because 

mine annual deposit is practically saved, while it 

secures needed insurance during a» designated 
riod. 


° POSITIVE RESULTS 


OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN, 
Age 80; Amount of Policy, $10,000; 
Term, 20 Years. 
The Annual Premium will be...... _ $301 80 


Atthe end of that time the Com- 
pavy will return to the holder in 


sails a cece aeiainiah anes abies 5,700 00 
Tpes spe $10,000 jnsa ance wit 
een secur enetcos' 
for 20 yours ef on y. spaasekgantonens $336 00 


$1.68 per vear for 81,000 insur- 
ance, or if the Cash be not drawn 
the policy wil] become paid up tor810,050 OU 


These resultsare not estimated, but are fixedin a 
Ponitive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 
assured, There is ne forfeiture of payment on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid up Value being 

Guaranteed by the Terms of 
the New York Law. 


For examples of other ages, and also on tbe 10 and 
5 years’ plan, write or apply at the office. 
NOTE.—The Manhattan's is the simplest form of 
Olicy in existence, and [nconreatible after five years, 
his feature having been oriwinated and adopted by 
this Company over 21 years ago. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 








JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
JACOB L, HALSEY, ist Voce-Pres. 


HENRY B, STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres, 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. StEv=ns, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Seo 


ASBBOLS,.... .cece000s sooreee 817,846,546 65S 
Liabilities... ............... 15,238.761 16 
Total Surplus,.......... 82,607,785 49 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issa: 
same premium heretofore cb ‘or whol 


a licy. 
Pam pblets ex, lanstory of the New Feature may b« 
had on application at Comvany’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 








THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 

any cause after three yeers. 
eath Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolute security, combined with the larqeat liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 
as “taema of Tantine Poalimeas teene4 


CONTINENTAL 


7” 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental {Broouiyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts, 
Buildings: avd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... *2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampletor all ctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1.000.000 OU 
Net Surplus............ pecereseernne .- 1.348.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
HB. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Seo, 




















SAMUEL D, BABLOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLI8s, NO. L., BIKER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM KRYOF, 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F, SPAULDING, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, RICHARD A, MoO 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED 
TREOBORE Fey, URNA rn 
WM. M RIOHARDS, wh H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN OLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
EX, E. ORK 8. M. BUCKI GHAM, 
M. L. ANDKEWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
FawesVeaen, SOR WER 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Seo, Local Dep 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't, 
OHAK. H. DI'TCHER. Rac, Rrooklvn Dep't 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.yp = «= President. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
compantes, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 
OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT 8ST. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 











Cash Capital.......... eecceesesecenes $400,000 00 

Net Surplus............. eoccccccceceece 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
Linbilitioes.............ccccccscccwssss 106,551 74 
TOtAL.......s6seceseesesseseeseeeeses$$, 208.837 28 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886, 


Genere] Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given, Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 








H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secrctary 
8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary 








THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ist, 1886. 





Cash Capital.......c..cccccsssssssssssssssssssssseseessssssessersesessssssssseseres Pg¢OO0O,000 OO 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses.......... Saddiedieeaneacmenemaas 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-insSurancee.......ccscscccsssseseeseseecseeeseerceeeseees + 1,334,932 36 
NET SURPLUS .....c.ccccccssscccsssscssccessscceneseesseessnsssssessseseeneceeeees 921,814 62 

Total ASSCUS....c.cccccccscsreccrrsereseresers eauaniaes sosereccevecscesssors PE, tOS,on20 20 
H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Seeretary. 


G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinrati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Califor nia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janxvary 28p, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
Gfaire on the 8let December, (835. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from let Jan- 


uary, 1885, to ist December, 14/6. .....,... 
Premiunis on policies not marked off Ist 


FTADUATY, 1805,....ccccccerceccccecss seocgcce 1,0900,08 
fotal marine premiums,,........ cssseeeee+ B5,196,148 


Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 
1885, to Slst December, 1885.............+.. 88,770,004 


Losses paid during the same 


DOTIOA, cccveccccrcccecccccccscce @1.91b,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
penses,....... eeecesceee: cocee ++ $776,712 43 





The company has the following assets 
vi 


2 
United States and State of New Yors 
stock, city, bank and other stocks.,,.... $9,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and etherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
CL = —h 


Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,148 66 
GUE Watoccnancsncbinthsstocctinnina 2281897 88 
Se ee aE, 819,740,326 46 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoiers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
chereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the sompany for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 185, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADULER LEMOYNE, 
mete emes RE 
Pas A FERRY ea 


M. STURGIS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 


JOBIA y 
CC EPRLSOIO™ HR ern, 
i RACE 











GRAY 

LLIAM E. DODGE, HENK B. HA y. 
Wi M BR. MAOY, ILLIAM D. MORGAN 
9. AH ND, AAG 
JOHN D. dEWLETT, Dw'D FLO JONES. 
OH Ls a RD THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMU ‘DW. CORLIES.” 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H, MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








co., 


Ph hi! 
SEVERTY-6 TH ANNUAL B ateMent 
serve for reinsuran cé, unadjusted losses, — 
ADA all ClAiIMS,.....000csseeressenees- 
Burplus..o......6 447,831 18 


91,917,908 08 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prendont, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $10,892,531 31 
nERWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Annual returns of surplus, insurance at net cost, 
Policies non-forfel' Jag tov their value, 
7 








A la 
Agents wanted. Appl 2 . 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Sixth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July. 1886. 
Reserve pl PUNE veces cecscssssssssescccccsserenes-seccsecsececesseesenseeeeeesee sees sees essen esse eeeesssens ena sensssssesassss esse ees 2,938,020 00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Clatams.............ccccessssnensenasenersnavenes seaswsssssasesscassssscsesssesssseesses ese ees 








301,040 10 
1,389,341 71 


CMS TT ASSETS oo occcccccccccscccsscccccetecenceesecesccseecaeecesenseeecegaeseossce seas euss er 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks............... 


CORE RH eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate.......-- 





cocccccesccccvcoces | OlSSSOS OO 
743,300 00 


United States Stocks (market value).............¢:-seeececcseceesereecses %9902,697 50 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..........--++++ 1,733,640 00 


ee COSd ce 00066500004 50060000 FOCODSSSSE EH SCOSE SHEETS CHOOT ISTE OT EO OCCT Terre Vere Teter eeereeeree of 


J. H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Po R aw. } aver sere, 





D, A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


State and City Bonds (market value).......-..ccsesccccccccccessesceesees $226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable op demand ..............ssececesscsvesecones 
Interest due On Ist July, 188G6.........ccccccccvescccccsceesseereeesseses 
Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents........-.ssessseesee.se 
Math MetB0. ccccccccccecccccsheccccccescececbopenccoos$coocsceeeooosenoce an., COE 


139.000 00 
102 394 74 
299,646 97 





$7,628,401 81 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


Bina Fork, Jey it, 100 
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Old and Houng. 


THE FATHER’S FAVORITE, 
AN AUTUMN MADRIGAL, 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Go to! ye Poets! who in strains as sober 
As the low chantings of a funeral hymn, 
Keep ever singing, that the glad October 
Is fail of heart-break—melancholy, dim 
With hushed forepodings, whispered under- 
breatb, 
Of hectic flushes that betoken death, 


Not one of all the months so linked together 
In joyous sequence, hath a brow so bright; 
None brings us gifts of such delicious weather— 
Crisp morns so cool—noons of such lucent 
light— 
Travsfigured atmospheres, and sapphire skies 
As fathomlessly blue as angels’ eyes! 


What flowers of June, in June’s supremest lus- 
ter, 
Can rival in its gorgeous glory now, 
The orient epleodor of the tincts that cluster 
Their autumn blazonry on yonder bough, 
With not one burping leaf among them all, 
That owns monition of decay or fall. 


O, gladdest mouth! O, golden-hued October { 
Serere in tasks comple‘ed, duty done, 
What mockery to call thee sere and sober, 
As thou sitt’st laughing in the happy sun, 
Clappiog thy banda io jocund, merry way, 
With right to be light-hearted as the May. 


Yea, verily—of all the banded brothers, 
Thou art the Father’s favorite, though thou 
be 
Amid the youngest: for he gave the others 
No “coat of many colors,” such as he, 
For love, hath clothed thee with, as held most 
dear 
Of all the twelve—the Joseph of the year] 
Lexinoton, Va, 


”_ 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


BY ¥. B. STANFORD. 











Not long ago two very respectable fami- 
lies were residing in a couple of brown- 
stone houses in a very respectable locality 
of New York, opposite the. house in which 
the writer was living. Perhaps they are 
still residing in the same houses in the pres- 
ent year of grace; but at the period with 
which this history will be concernedto be— 
explicit, about two years back in the past— 
botn families had firmly decided to move 
for good and forever, with the hope of put- 
ting as much of the solid city between them 
as possible. At last accounts bills were up 
giving notice that the houses were for sale. 
They were parts of a long block, next to 
each other, and as much alike as brown. 
stone houses usually are in New York. Mr. 
Augustus Popple, a gentleman who had 
acquired a forvune in the cheap jewelry 
business, owned and lived with his family 
in No. 298. Mrs, Cordelia Blodgett, a 
widow, owned No. 300, in which she and 
her son Cnarles boarded with her tenants, 
afamily named Felton. Mrs. Popple and 
Mrs. Blodgett were very intimate. They 
adored each other. Tuey would have 
talked each other to death if Mrs. Blodgett 
had not been nearly as deaf as a post; and 
it always made Mrs. Popple hourse when 
she had shouted a little while, Both de- 
plored this misfortune as often as they met; 
and they deplored it as usual one evening 
when Mra, Blodgett had run in next door a 
minute to tell Mrs. Popple that her son 
Theodore had gone off in a hired carriage 
with Mrs. Felton’s pretty daughter Grace, 

“If T could only have heard what they 
were talking about,” Mra, Blodgett said, re- 
gretfully, ‘* 1 could have made out, perhaps, 
where they were going.” 

‘*Oh! if you only had yourhearing, Cor- 
delia!” Mrs, Popple replied, struck with 
much regret also. ‘I’m sure 1 want to 
know and I ought to know. I don’t want 
Theodore flatuering the girl. I wish he 
would let her remain at home. [ don’t 
want him to pay attention to anybody fora 
good while to come, | prefer to have him 
at home with me.” 

Theodore was the sole heir of the Pop- 
ple’s wealth, besides being his mother’s con- 
stant joy and greatest anxiety. He was 
about thirty years old, gvod looking, and 
quite capable of superiotending his own 
affairs without any assistance from any one. 
But it was reported with an air of mystery 
that during a two years’ absence in Europe 
he had just returned—he had been both 

wedded gnd divorced, ip which achieve- 
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ments his mother had taken very active 
management. No onein the locality, how- 
ever, could be positive about the truth of 
either statement. No one had ever seen 
his wife so far as known; and no one, not 
even Mrs. Blodgett, had ventured to make 
any direct inquiries. There was something 
of a mystery, it should be repeated, lurking 
about the affair. This excited curiosity 
regarding Theodore. It had not been defi- 
nitely settled whether he was still a bache- 
lor, whether he had married and left his 
wife behind him somewhere in Europe, or 
whether he was a divorced man. Several 
young ladies on both sides of the street 
were interested in discovering the real state 
of affairs. 

‘*But I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. 
Blodgett, *‘ if they had gone to the theater. 
Grace is crazy about the theater, 
and:perhaps she asked him to take her, 1 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised.” 

Mrs. Popple was, as itis said, ‘‘ worked 
up.” Her long, thin face betrayed sudden- 
ly anxiety and mild vexation. She stood 
up and walked about the parlor nervously 
from one ornament to another; then she 
coiled her back hair as tight as prudent, 
shoved in all the hair-pins with spiteful 
pokes, and finally sat down, her face dis- 
playing a warm color. 

‘* Cordelia, I must say, lam sorry you 
have taken those people into your house,” 
she said, in atone pitched so high that 
Mrs. Blodgett heard her with astart. ‘I 
knew that girl was a minx the first time I 
set eyes on her. And her mother doesn’t 
pay the slightest attention to her. She 
doesn’t pay attention to anything, I judge, 
from what is said excepting that mission 
hobby she has on the brain. And I think 
in the end you will wish you had kept the 
house yourself.” 

‘IT sometimes think so myself,” Mrs. 
Blodgett answered meekly. ‘But I’ve 
got them, and what can’t be helped has 
got to be endured, 1 suppose. At least 
that’s what I say to myself when Charlie 
and I go down to our meals. Charlie can’t 
eat a mouthful half the time. But, then, 
Charlie likes Grace, and he won't let me 
say a word. So what can I do?” 

‘Well, [am not going to offer any ad- 
vice,” Mrs. Popple continued, jabbing in 
the hair-pins again. ‘But you take my 
word for it, you'll wish you had your lease 
back before the year's out,” 

**] do now, for that matter. Yet I don't 
know why I should if it wasn’t for the 
food they give us to eat. Mrs. Felton is 
agreeable enough, when she doesn’t talk 
you to death about her mission children, 
and Mr. Felton is as harmless as my old 
cat. I am not quite certain, though, that 
I want Charlie to fall in love with Grace.” 

‘* The idea of Theodore taking her to the 
theater,” said Mrs. Popple. 

As soon as Mrs. Blodgett had gone home 
to look after her own affairs a few moments, 
Mrs, Popple sat down at one of the front 
parlor windows to await Thecdore’s return. 
She waited a good while there in the dark, 
peeking out between the lace curtains; 
but he did not come until she had gone up- 
stairs to bed. She heard the carriage stop 
and rushed to the window in time to see it 
go away again. 

She should have been next door in young 
Blodgett’s shoes. He had been out also, 
and had just let himself in with his latch 
key. Hearing the carriage stop almost as 
soon as he was indoor, he stepped into the 
dark parlor to look out. Before he could 
retreat the front doors were opened cau- 
tiously and somebody entered. He did not 
mean to listen; but jealousy got the better 
of his gentlemanly instinct a moment; and 
it was only a moment before Grace whis- 
pered good-night with a suppressed laugh, 
closed the door easily, and tripped up the 
stairs, leaving a light perfume in the air be- 
hind her. 

**I never would have believed it,” Blod- 
gett declared to himself. when he had 
reached his room and lighted the gas. 
** Never! if I hadn’t seen it myself.” 

Blodgett lay awake an hour or more, 
thinking.. He compared Grace with some- 
bedy with whom he had passed the evening 
in a house not a hundred miles away. 
Grace was petite and pretty, with blonde 
bair, blue eyes that ‘sparkled, and buoyant 
spirits. But the other one was more of a 
women @ map could set his heart on. She 





had dignitv, a fine figure, and a high-bred 
face. Blodgett hesitated when he consid- 
ered that she was his senior by five or six 
years, but he concluded he would try her 
society awhile longer at any rate, since 
Grace had allowed that big-whiskered 
Theodore to come near her. He made this 
decision and went to sleep just as all the 
clocks in the house struck one. 

At that moment Grace was lying wide 
awake, with her arms thrown up over her 
head, thinking of Theodore and the spectac- 
ular drama they had witnessed together. 
Her father and mother were sound asleep 
in the adjoining room; and in the apart- 
ment below Mrs. Blodgett was measuring 
off the night with sonorous breathing. Had 
any one looked in on the household next 
door, Mrs. Popple would have been dis- 
covered dreaming a bad dream about 
Theodore, while Mr. Pupple was turning 
restlessly, vowing vengeance on Mrs. Blod- 
gett’s old cat which was on the back fence 
making the night hideous with his howls; 
and Theod >re would have been found sit- 
ting looking at the moon, smoking a cigar- 
ette and thinking of a good deal, perhaps, 
that weighed on his mind. All this when the 
clock struck one. 

The next morniog at breakfast Mr. Pop- 
ple was ina bad humor. He had remained 
awake half the night; and he declared he 
would kill every cat on the block. Mrs. 
Popple and Theodore had often heard him 
make this murderous threat, and they did 
not give it any serious attention as they 
might have done could they have dipped 
into the future a little. It was taken for 
granted that Mr. Popple was not capable of 
carrying out any great undertaking of the 
kind. But great oaks from little acorns 
grow. 

*“*T am tired of living in a stone-front 
house in the city,” growled Mr. Popple. ‘‘I 
wish Ibad bought a house in the country 
years ago, instead of settling down here.” 

‘*They have cats in the country,” sug- 
gested Theodore, sipping his coffee. 
‘‘ There are cats everywhere, I believe.” 

‘*But there are not back yards every- 
where, sir, nor high board fences made pur- 
posely for them to prowl around on,” Mr. 
Popple, senior, returned sharply. ‘And 
there is not always somebody next door 
banging away for dear life on « piano.” 

‘* Augustus, how foolish you talk,” said 
Mrs. Popple. ‘* You know nothing would 
induce you to bury yourself'in the coun- 
try.” 

‘You'd have to listen to cackling hens 
and crowing roosters all the time then,” 
put in Theodore. 

‘Pil build a house some day to suit my- 
self; you see if I don’t!” Mr. Popple contin- 
ued. ‘Ill have it off on a country road 
with acres and acres of ground around it 
and shade trees to screen it from view.” 

‘* Where we shall never see anybody or 
hear anything, I suppose?” Mrs. Popple 
asked. 

“Where the frogs keep carnival six 
months of the year,” said Tneodore. 

‘You just wait and see what I’ll.do,” 
Mr. Popple growled, shuffling out of the 
room with the morning paper in his hand. 
“Tl buy an air-gun before I’m a day 
older.” 

In next door things had not gone quite as 
smoothly as they might this morning. The 
servant girl was on a periodical ‘‘ spree,” 
and had not put in an appearance since the 
previous evening. So Mr. Felton had made 
the fire and Grace had been called into ser- 
vice to assist with the breakfast. She had 
reddened her face and singed her frizzes 
broiling the steak,which ruffled her disposi- 
tion a trifle. The steak turned out to be 
tough; and this disturbed Mrs. Blodgett’s 
even frame of mind. 


‘* What you can see in that girl, Charlie, 
to fall in love with, I can’t make out,” 
his mother said in low tone as they 
went up the stairs. ‘‘If Theodore Popple 
is fool enough to want her company, | 
think you had better stand aside and let 
him have it.” 

[ll wait a while first, I guess,” Charlie 
auswered, entering his back hall-bed-room 
and locking himself in, 

It was time for young Blodgett to be on 
his way down-town to business (he was a 
salesman in a wholesale stationery store). 
but after curling his moustache and brush 
ing his hair three different styles he stood 
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at his solitary window looking far away,re. 
gardiess of the flight of time. He had an 
unobstructed view over a dozen back yards 
to the rear of the block on the street par. 
allel to the one where he resided. At a cer. 
tain back window in that block he some. 
times saw somebody wave hima good-by 
with a handkerchief. It was the somebody 
he had been to see the past night who did 
not live a hundred miles away. He waited 
in vain, however, this morning. 

Eventually Blodgett found out, much to 
his surprise and a little to his sorrow too, 
perhaps, that at the exact moment on that 
morning when he was looking for the flut. 
ter of that little handkerchief the person he 
expected to flutter it was waiting near at 
hand to see Grace’s mother come out. Had 
Blodgett come down and left the house at 
once, he might bave noticed a tall, slender 
young woman in black walking slowly along 
on the opposite side of the street. But it ig 
not probable that he would have recognized 
ber face behind the heavy ‘veil she wore, 
When Mrs. Felton appeared and started off 
as she usually did every morning on her mis- 
sion work, this person followed her. They 
met a short distance down the street, where 
Mrs. Felton stopped to wait for a horse car, 

‘*Why Julia, I never should have known 
you!” Mrs. Felton exclaimed, when the 
young person stood before her and raised 
her veil. 

Julia laughed. 

**Do you think he would?” she asked. 

‘*No; nor she either.” 

‘*] thought perhaps he did.” 

‘*Then you have seen him?” 

** Yes, for a moment. I couldn’t resist 
the desire. Now I want to ask your help.” 

A car came along and they rode away 
together. What she desired of Mrs. Felton, 
or whether that lady, burdened with her 
numerous charitable undertakings, ever 
really aided her in any way are questions 
that have never been settled. It has been 
a matter of suspicion. 

One afterncon, four or five days later 
Mrs. Popple, who kept a sharp watch on 
next door, saw Grace come out and go up 
the street soon after Theodore had disap- 
peared in the same direction. Putting this 
and that together, she hastily concluded 
that they intendéd to meet somewhere. In 
a jiffy she got her bonnet, and followed. 
Grace walked rapidly at least a mile, and 
Mrs. Popp!e was out of breath and nearly 
dead of fatigue when she saw young Blod.- 
gett suddenly appear, and continue on with 
the gir. As soon as Mrs. Popple could 
reach home, she knocked on the wall with 
a tack hammer—a signal for Mrs. Blodgett 
to put her head out the second story back 
window so she could speak to her. 

‘I’ve got something to tell you, Cor- 
delia,” she said, when Mrs. Blodgett’s head 
appeared. ‘‘Come in a minute.” 

“IT can’t just now,” Mrs. Blodgett an- 
swered, turning her head to look back into 
the room. ‘‘l’ve got company at present. 
What ie it? Oan’t you tell me?” 

“I don’t believe you'll see Charlie again 
right away.” 

‘‘Why, what has happened? Has any- 
thing happened to him? Don’t keep mein 
suspense.” 

‘*He has gone off with that minx, Grace 
Felton. They are planning to run away. 
I just saw them together in Central Park.” 

Mrs. Blodgett was a nervous womal, 
She closed the window with a bang, and 
hurried up to her son’s room to see if he 
had taken any of his clothes with him. 
She found his best suit hanging in the 
closet. Then she counted his shirts and 
collars. All were there. If he had eloped, 
he had taken nothing with him, as near 84 
she could make out, more than an extra 
handkerchief. But Mrs, Blodgett was 
worried. 


The young man, however, had not eloped 
or gone so far that he was not able to be on 
hand promptly that evening when dinner 
was served. Grace was present also, with 
all her good nature uppermost, and evie 
dently not entertaining the slightest notion 
of the tremendous suspicion her afternoon 
walk had aroused. In fact, if the truth 
had been known, her mind was full of 
Theodore. She would have eloped with 
Theodore, perhaps; there would have been 
something romantic in going off with 4 
mysterious man, but Blodgett was quite & 
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“I expect company this evening,” she 
gaid to Blodgett, freezing him with a look, 
when he entreated her after dinner to go 
out with him. : i 

In less than an hour she was sitting in 
the parlor with Theodore. They were 
alone. Blodgett had gone out. Mrs. Fel- 
ton was off looking after orphans. Mr. 
Felton had gone to bed. Grace was an- 
ticipating a quiet and very pleasant even- 
ing; for no one was at home except Mrs. 
Blodgett, who was deaf, and upstairs in 
herownroom. But deaf people frequently 
have eyes; and Mrs. Blodgett had a tack 
hammer, besides, like Mrs. Popple’s. 
While Theodore and Grace were beginning 
to think how pleasant it was to be alone, 
Mrs. Blodgett was rapping on the wall for 
her good friend, Mrs. Popple, to make her 
comfortable with the news she had. 

“Where do you think Theodore is?” she 
asked, the moment Mrs. Popple had got her 
head out the window. 

‘‘ He’s gone out to be vaccinated,” Mrs. 
Popple answered, promptly. ‘*l’ve got bim 
to go at last, to please me.” 

‘‘He’s down stairs in the parlor with 
Grace Felton. That’s where he is,” said 
Mrs. Blodgett, with considerable emphasis. 

‘all alone? Are they there all alone?” 
Mrs. Popple asked, excitedly. ‘‘ Has he 
gone in there on purpose to call on ber?” 

‘‘ Yes, of course. He hasn’t come to see 
me; and there’s nobody else in the house.” 

Mrs. Popple drew in her head a moment; 
then she popped it out again. 

“Cordelia, I’m going to take Mr. Popple 
and come in to call on you,” she said, with 
determination in the tone of her voice. 

The door-bell startled Grace. She and 
Theodore had been alone at least fifteen 
minutes, and he wastelling her a good deal 
about himself and his peculiar tastes which 
interested her. 

“Oh! L knew somebody would call if I 
didn’t wish to see them,” she said, petu 
lantly, jumping up from her chair. ‘I 
shall have to go tothe door. The girl is 
out.” 

**Iv’s Mr. and Mrs. Popple, think,” said 
Mrs. Blodgett, coming down-stsirs. ‘I 
expect them 1n this evening.” 

Grace stood still, dumb with emotion, and 
Mrs. Blodgett let them in herself. Theo- 
dore had come out from the parlor, and 
stood with his hat in hand, ready to go. He 
had only intended to stop merely a moment, 
he said, and before his parents had fairly 
succeeded in making an entrance he had 
managed to depart. 

While Mrs. Blodgett led her callers into 
the parlor and sat down to talk with them, 
on apy or all topics in general, Grace went 
up to her room, thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the whole universe. She was in a mood 
for conspiracy, or anything desperate; and 
she threw herself on the bed to meditate in 
the dark. Very soon, however, she started 
up; for she heard a tap on one of the win- 
dows. She looked out cautiously and 
found Theodore at the neighboring window 
next door, the window of the servant's 
room. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting you?” he 
said, in a low tone, 

“Not at all,” Grace replied. “It's a 
beautiful night; isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, very beautiful. All the stars are 
out.” 

PR oom ow remained silent, trying to 

f something more to say that was 
interesting. They said a good deal to each 
other before they parted; and Grace felt 
quite satisfied with the evening, in spite of 
the interruption she had suffered. 


But an ill-wind was blowing that night. 
A calamity was in the air. As midnight 
approached, finding the two households in 
Peaceful repose, some evil spirit aroused 
Mrs. Blodgett’s musical old cat, and put it 
into his mind to call a convention of his 
ecquaintances on the Popple’s back fence. 
The prolonged enthusiasm of the cat at 
last penetrated Mr. Popple’s dreams and 
brought him back to earth and a wide- 
awake, reckless state of mind. He arose 
Stealthily, partially dressed, and crept down 
Stairs in the dark. 

“IVs no sort of use,” he soliloquized, 
when he had reached the basement and 
lighted @ mateh. “I can’t stand it any 
longer. [il try the effect of the air-gun.” 

Out he went, into the back yard, softly 
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‘dark corner and waited. If something or 


somebody could only have awakened poor 
Mrs. Blodgett from her sonorous sleep two 
stories above, and sent her to the window 
to cry for help! It was a terrible moment, 
for her unrealized. Just after there had 
been a fine chorus of feline voices that ‘air- 
ly tore the nocturnal stillness into shreds, 
something whizzed from Mr. Popple’s dark 
place of concealment. Then Mrz. Blodgett’s 
cherished cat dropped, with a bole throu; h 
him, into Mr. Popple’s yard. He had sang 
his last miserére. Mr. Popple hastily spaded 
up a@ grave in the corner, buried him in his 
gore, jumped on the turf above him, and 
stole back to bed. 

It is said that murder will out sooner or 
later, and when the next morning arrived, 
a period of anxious suspense began. The 
cat of course was missed. Circumstantial 
evidence went to show that he must have 
met with foul play. All that remained was 
to discover who had done the deed, and 
young Biodgett set himself the task of un- 
raveling the mystery. 

** Keep perfectly cool, mother,” he said, 
curling his moustache thoughtfully. 
** Don’t get excited; I’ll find out who did 
it, and we'll make it warm forhim, You 
see if we don’t!” 

‘*T can’t believe it, Charlie. I can’t be- 
lieve they would do it,” said Mrs. Blodgett, 
wringing her hands and walking up and 
down the floor. ‘* How could they come 
in here last night and look me in the face 
if they ever thought of doing such a thing 
as that?” 

‘*That fellow Theodore is capable of do- 
ing anything. He has got a brace of navy 
pistols huog up in his room. I’ve seen 
them there myself. He wouldn’t like any 
better sport than to shoot all the cats be- 
tween here and Harlem.” 

** But how can we prove that he did it?” 
asked Mrs. Blodgett in despair. 

“There'll be some trace of blood, or 
powder, or something on the fence, I 
fancy,” young Blodgett returned confident- 
ly. ‘Ill find out to-night.” 

Mrs. Blodgett went out and remained 
away all day to avoid seeing Mrs. Popple, if 
she came in as usual or rapped on the wall. 
It was no use, she said; she could not trust 
herself to meet her. She had not felt so 
comvletely upset in many a day. 

About eleven o’clock that night Charles 
came down stairs prepared for his under- 
taking, and the entire household, including 
the servant girl, assembled in the kitchen 
to await his return. He was gone twenty 
minutes, perhaps; then he bounded back 
through the door, hot and excited, holding 
out before him the ghastly corpse of the 
identical cat himself. 

‘* Look, all of you!” hecried. ‘‘ Here it 
is shot through the body!” 

‘Oh! take it away, take it away!” 
Grace shouted, covering her eyes with her 
hands. 

** Don’t, Charlie, don’t!” said Mrs. Blod- 
gett, sinking on a chair and shedding 
tears. 

‘The poor thing,” said Mrs. Felton. ‘1 
bad no idea anybody would kill him.” 

Mr. Felton examined the remains while 
Blodgett explained to everybody that he 
had dug up the cat from one corner of the 
Popple’s yard; that there was blood on 
the grass near the back fence, and that he 
had found the grave almost the first thing. 

‘Now, what do you think of those Pop- 
ples? That’s what I want to know!” he de- 
manded wrathfully. ‘* What do you think 
of that fellow Theodore?” 

Grace said it was horrid and shuddered. 
“Pil never speak to him again,” she 
added. 

“T's a shame!” Mrs. Felton declared; 
and Mr. Felton looked a repetition of her 
opinion. 

‘My poor cat!” Mrs, Blodgett sobbed. 
“ve had him six years, ever since he was 
a kitten.” 

“ Let’s put him in a soap-box and bury 
him in the cellar,” Mr. Felton suggested. 

That was what they finally did, and the 
household went to bed solid in the deter- 
mination to shun all the Popples henceforth 
and forever. If there be any truth in an 
old belief, it may be supposed that the 
ears of all the Popples burned a good deal 
that night, though it would have puzzled 
either Mrs. Popple or Theodore to under- 





and determined, He crouched down ina 


stand the cause of the general indignation 


next door. Mr. Popple, like all deep men, 
had kept bis secret locked in his own 
breast. 

There was the open grave in the yard the ' 
next morning, however. Mr. Popple was 
led out to it very much astonished. He at 
first threw out the weak idea that pos- 
sibly thieves had been digging for some- 
thing of value; but Theodore pooh-poohed 
such a notion, and pointed to the blood 
stains along the grass and to a tuft of hair 
in the hole, evidently belonging to a cat. 
Then Mr. Popple went into the house, shut 
the door securely, and confessed to Mrs. 
Popple and Theodore what he had done. 
“Well, there, if that doesn’t beat every- 
thing!” said Mrs. Popple, quite collapsed 
in astonishment. ‘I'd rather have given 
anything, all we’re worth, than had you do 
such a thing, Augustus.” 

Theodore shrugged his shoulders and 
took up the morning paper. He foresaw 
an awkward dilemma for himself. 

‘I said I'd do it aud I didit!” Mr. Pop- 
ple growled. ‘I said over three weeks 
ago I’d do it; and I’m amanto keep my 
word.” 

“* Well, I am sure I don’t know what's to 
be done,” Mrs. Popple continued, dropping 
into a chair and looking blankly at every- 
thing. ‘They have come and taken it 
away, of course. Oh! I don’t know what 
to say or do!” 

**Leave it to me, mother,” said Theo- 
dore, looking over the top of the paper. 
‘*What will you do, sir?” Mr. Popple 
snapped out savagely, turning around. *‘Do 
nothing. That’s the proper thing to do. 
Dead cats tell no tales.” 

But inactivity did not suit Mrs. Popple’s 
state of mind. She wanted to set herself 
right with Cordelia immediately. She tried 
to gain admittance next door and was re- 
pulsed with the information that Mrs. Blud- 
gett was too ill to see any one. As for Theo- 
dore, he kept his own counsel and that 
night reached across to Grace’s window 
with a curtain stick and tapped on the 
glass. 

**Oh! go away! Don’t even look at me 
again!” Grace whispered, confronting him 
a moment, and then drawing in her head. 

‘*But Grace, Grace, wait a moment, just 
a moment,” Theodore implored. 

** How could you be so cruel?” she asked 
nearly ready to cry, and showing only the 
merest bit of ber face. ‘*How could you 
shoot that cat? I used to pet him and feed 
oim myself.” 

‘*T didn't, really; 1 didn’t do anything of 
the kind!” Theodore answered. 

“They allsay you did,” Grace sobbed. 
“You don’t care anything at allfor me I 
know you don’t.” 

** Yes, I do,” Theodore protested. ‘I 
regret very much that this has happened. 
It was a ridiculous thing todo; and”— 

At that moment Blodgett threw up the 
window of his hall room, which was next 
to the room Grace was in, and looked out 
at the heavens while smoking acigar. He 
saw no one else, however, locking out. 
Both heads had instantly disappeared. His 
attention was chiefly attracted by a lighted 
window away across the dozen back-yards 
where he believed the person with whom 
his thoughts were engaged was passing the 
evening. He longed to go and call on her; 
but she only permitted him to come two 
evenings in the week, and he had called 
those two evenings already. He sat there 
smoking and surveying the heavens a 
couple of hours trying to determine which 
he liked the better, Julia or Grace. He be- 
lieved he could have as much of Grace’s 
society now ashe wanted, that fellow Tneo- 
dore having shown himself a monster in her 
eyes by killing the cat; but he was not 
quite certain whether he cared to bore him- 
self with her small talk, Julia was more 
matured, in fact she was already a widow, 
and her conversation was more satisfactory 
to a man no longer in his teens. The cur- 
rent of Blodgett’s thoughts, however— 
which kept him at the window—effected 
nothing more serious than the interruption 
of the talk between Theodore and Grace. 


Before a week had passed everybody in 
the locality on both sides of the street knew 
thing some about the unpleasant state of 
affairs which had come to pass. Noone in 
No. 300 would recognize any onein No. 298. 
A reporter for one of the morning papers 





got hold of a distorted account of the 


shooting of the cat and enlightened the 
block with a graphic paragraph or two 
about the affair, which aroused public inter- 
est and curiosity. Poor Mrs. Popple was 
much disturbed, and she set her wits at 
work to discover a way to conciliate every- 
body and restore harmony. At last, when 
as much as a month had elapsed, she de- 
cided—unfortunate decision begotten in a 
moment of despair—to give a party ostensi-« 
bly for the purpose of introducing a niece 
into society, but really for the purpose of 
bringing the next door house into her par 
lors. She found Mrs. Felton at her mission 
school and boldly begged her help. 

‘Of course we can’t go on living in this 
unfriendly way,” she argued. ‘It is un- 
natural, and it excites talk. I want Cor- 
delia to know just how IJ feel.” 

‘Tl tell her,” said Mrs. Felton, dryly. 
And for one reason or another, best 
known to herself, perhaps, Mrs. Felton un- 
derteok to act as peacemaker. She induced 
Mrs. Blodgett, who was not really the 
strongest-minded woman in the world, to 
surrender and accept the invitation sent 
her. Then she labored four or five days 
with young Blodgett and he finally: suc- 
cumbed to her persuasion. Grace and Mr. 
Felton were under her contro); and she mere- 
ly commanded them to obey her. Mrs. Pop- 
ple was pleased and gratified; and she made 
Mr. Popple donate at once the money 
necessary for the entertainment she in- 
tended to give. 

“You owe it tome, Augustus, after caus- 
‘ing me all this trouble,” she said, candidly; 
*‘and you ought to be only too glad to pro- 
vide twice as much money.” 

‘*What! Five hundred dollars to restore 
peace after killing that infernal old cat!” 
roared Mr. Popple. ‘‘No, nota cent. I 
won't give fifty cents.” 

It is a matter of history, though, that at ° 
the end of a half hour he was giad to draw 
a check for the full amount demanded, and 
go about his business. Then Mrs. Popple 
set about the details of the party in earnest. 
She engaged a caterer, a small orchestra, a 
florist, and two dressmakers ; and for ten 
days she thought and talked of nothing 
except the party. 

At nive o’clock one Thursday night 
carnages began to arrive. Ina short time 
the street the whole length of the block was 
crowded. Everybody who chanced that 
way stopped to observe what was going on. 
The house was brilliantly illuminated; the 
strains of the orchestra floated out the open 
doors, and the usual gathering of street 
urchins was on band close up to the canvas 
canopy to offer audible criticism on the ap- 
pearance of those who passed under it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Felton led the way from the 
next house; then Mrs. Blodgett went in 
alone; and a few minutes later Theodore 
escorted Grace in. It looked as though the 
breach between the twe houses was closed 
for all time now. Mrs. Popple even smiled 
on Grace while observing her on Theodore’s 
arm; and she and Mrs. Blodgett made up 
to each other as quickly as possible, and 
then disappeared from the crowd to ex- 
change affectionate greetings in private. 
All continued serene until it was nearly 
eleven o’clock, when young Blodgett came 
in a carriage and presented himself with a 
lady, who gave Mrs. Popple a shock she 
could not recover from the rest of the night, 
Theodore stared and turned pale, Blodgett 
noticed this confusion; but he could not 
account for it. The lady was a stranger to 
every one, and it pleased him immensely to 
observe that her personal appearance at- 
tracted some attention. 

** What a pretty girl she is!” Grace said 
to Theodore, reckless of her generosity now 
that she monopolized him. 

‘¢ Yes,” Theodore answered, saying noth- 
ing more. 

By and by she sang a little French song, 
accompanying herself on the piano, and 
everybody applauded. Theodore was 
watching her, and Mrs. Popple’s eyea were 
riveted on him as if she were,trying to look 
him through and through. He was almost 
panic-stricken, and Grace remembered 
afterward that she asked him twice if be 
was ill. But when they were coming up 
from supper he escaped from Grace. There 
was a good deal of confusion just then. 

Julia!” he said, “Julia, listen to me!” 
(They were alone in the dark, and she had 





perhaps tried to draw her hand away from 
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him.) ‘‘Hurry! put on your things and 
come down to the front door. 1 will be 
waiting for you.” 

A coachman at the door told Blodgett, in 
answer to an inquiry a half hour later, that 
he had seen a lady and gentleman hurry 
down the steps, jump into one of the car- 
riages, and drive away. Tuey had at- 
tracted his nutice because they were the 
first to leave the house, and they botb 
acted ‘sort of flustered.” Blodgett told 
his mother, and his mother hurried to teil 
Mrs. Popple, who was searching for Theo. 
dore high und low. This was just as the 
party was breaking up, and it was reported 
that Mrs. Popple had been taken suddenly 
ill; that she had fuinted; she had got so 
tired and exhausted, it was said. Mrs. 
Felton was with her. Mrs. Felton aud 
Grace were tbe last to leave the house; for 
Grace had insisted that she would wait for 
Theodore. *‘ My dear, Theodore has gone,” 
her mother whispered, as she drew Grace 
away. ‘He is not the man I want for 
you. Come.” The servant closed the 
doors when they had gone, The party 
Was over. 

Mrs. Popple stood alone in her deserted 
parlors, haggard and dizzy, as Mr. Popple, 
who had kept himself in the background, 
came down stairs and began to turn out 
the gas. 

**Oa! this has been anight I shall never, 
never forget!" said Mrs. Popple, wringing 
her hands. ‘*To think of that woman 
coming here—here to this house! It was 
all a plot. They planned it next door. 
I'll never forgive them; Ill never speak to 
Cordelia Blodgett again as long as I live. 
Til go into the country or anywhere else to 
live to-morrow.” 

‘* Here we are burning gas as thongh it 
did not cost money,” said Mr. Blodgett, 
turning off one burner after another as fast 
as his rheumatic limbs would permit him 
to move about, 

‘*Look at me, hear me, Augustus,” Mrs. 
Popple exclaimed, with a gesture of indig- 
nation. ‘‘Mark my word, Theodore will 
marry that woman again! Perhaps he has 
run away with her to-night for no other 
purpose. He is so infatuated he wiil re- 
marry the woman who has been divorced 
from him. He will desert his own mother 
for her.” 

‘*Are you going to bed?” Mr. Popple 
asked sharply, putting up his hand to the 
One single burner left lighted. ‘‘1 am go- 
ing to turn off this gas.” 

He was a man of his word. 

BRooKiyn, N, Y. 
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THE STORY OF ECHO, 


BY OCARLOTTA PERRY. 








A BEAUTIFUL nymph was Echo, as fair as a 
pymph could be; 
Fond of the woods and hills and of sylvan 
streams was she; 
A friend of the fair Diana, she followel her 
oft in the chase, 
A friend of naiad and dryad, she rivaled them 
both in grace. 
I will not pause to describe her; for whether 
her eyes were blue, 
Or brown, or black, or hazel, I leave it all te 
you. 
Whether her hair was golden or black as the 
raven’s wing, 
I leave, with a glad permission, to your ewn 
imagining. 
You may make her, if so it please you, a maid 
of the nut-brown type, 
A genuine rose in summer, a peach when its 
cheek 18 ripe, 
Or a maiden pale and fragile, a blonde of the 
palert tinting, 
With shrinking violet beauty,‘of all modest 
graces hinting. 
Just as it suits your fancy, it does not the 
least bit matter, 
As fair as you make the picture, it will not the 
fair truth flatter. 
But Echo—I hate to say it--like many an- 
other, had 
A fault, that evcn in those days was counted 
rather bad. 
She was over fond of talking, and whether in 
pleasant chat, 
Or deep and earnest argument, as truth it is 
stated, that 
Bhe wanted the last word always, and however 
bold or brave 
Or clever was her opponent, the last word she 
would have, 
Now, Jupiter, sad to say it, was very unwisely 
given— 
Of course you know that Jupiter was king of 
the heathen heaven— 


To idling bis precious time away in fields and 
forests free, 

With nymph and naiad and dryad and such 
like company, 

Giving to pleasure the moments,from morning 
till evening late, 

That should have been better given to guiding 
affairs of state. 

For it frankly must be admitted, since the 
proof is very strong, 

That ofteo in bis dominions things seemed to 
go very wrong. 

Perbaps, if he’d tended to business, Arachne 
bad been more wise ;} 

The Cyclops had been more lacky, maybe, in 
the way of eyes; 

Midas, maybe, would never have had such a 
pair of ears ; 

And Niobe, poor creature, might never have 
turned to tears, 

So it was Juno reasoned, and, as you may be 
aware, 

There were other personal reasons; but that 
was her own affair. 

Whatever we think about it, it scarcely can be 
denied, 

That with Jupiter's careless habits, her temper 
was sorely tried. 

One day she set ont to seek him. Ah! fate is a 
thing perverse ! 

She met on the way with Echo—she could not 
have met @ worse. 

They rambled along together, and as on the 
way they walked, 


‘They talked and talked and talked and 
talked and talked and talked and 
talked. 


And didu’t say very much either; at least so 
I’ve always heard, 
For each was quite determined to utter the 
final word. 
But Echo so long detained her—it was all a 
conspiracy— 
That Jupiter quietly fled from his much-loved 
company. 
When Juno, quite outwearied, reached home 
he was there before her, . 
Her most obedient servant, her hum)le and 
fond adorer, 
He asked—it is quite unpleasant such treachery 
to narrate: 
“Pray, what in the world, dear Juno, has kept 
you out so late? 
“T’ve worried so, dear, about you. 
upon my word.” 
But Juno paid no attention. 
even beard, 
‘Tis a trick, a trick,” she muttered, ‘‘ my ex- 
cellent plan to balk ; 
*°Tis the fault of that wretched Echo and her 
silly, incessant talk.” 
And meeting her shortly after, she said, in a 
freezing tone: 
** Because you once so misled me, you shall for- 
feit the tongue you own, 
Except for a single purpose, the one that 
there’s no denying 
Is dearest to you of any, the purpose of 
prompt replying. 
You may have the last word always, just as you 
wish ; but never 
To friend or foe can you speak first from this 
time on forever !” 
It did not seem a dreadful fate toEcho, But, 
alas! 
How could she tell, or any one, what was to 
come to pass, 
One day she met Narcissus. 
very truth 
In all my life I never saw so beautiful a 
youth.” 
She watched as on the mountain in valley or on 
plain 
He followed in the merry chase; she longed— 
but alin vain— 
To speak to him in softest tones and win him 
to converse. 
How heavy at that moment seemed that all- 
forbidding curse, 
She waited, all-impatient, in the hope that he 
would speak ; 
She waited, loving, longing, till her hope grew 
faint and weak. 
She had her answer ready, determined quite 
to be 
Prepared in perfect fashion for such contin- 
gency, 
It came about in this wise: Narcissus sep- 
arated 
One day from his companions—for so it is re- 
lated— 
And trusting so to find them, called out, 
‘* Whose here!” No fear 
Had Echo as she answered unhesitating: 
“ Here!” 
Narcissus, seeing no one, called long and loud- 
ly: ‘* Come!” 
“Come!” softly answered Echo, the while her 
heart with some 
Strange joy was almost breaking. Narcissus 
called again: 
‘Why do you shun me?” And the words came 
back in tender strain, 
“Let us now join one anotber,” called Narcis- 


I have now, 


I doubt if she 


Baid she; ‘‘In 





sus, soft and sweet, 





With the self-same words came Echo on happy; 
flying feet. 

She would have thrown her loving arms 
around his neck; but no! 

Narcissus most emphatically declined to have 
it so, 

He cried: ‘‘ You shall not have me!” 
me!” answered Echo, It 

Was a state of things embarrassing, and that 
you will admit, 

For ’twas in vain, he left her ; and she, just as 
she should, 

With blushes, tears and sighs hid in the deep- 
ness of the wood, 

From that time forth she wandered ’mid 
mountains, cliffs and caves, 

In dark ravines, in sheltered nooks where once 
had washed the waves; 

Till by and by for very grief her fair flesh 
fell away; 

Her bones were changed to rocks—of course 
you credit what I say— 

And of the lovely maiden whose grace made 
all rejoice, 

There was absolutely nothing left, just noth- 
ing, but her voice ; 

And yet, eo strong is habit, and so strong the 
curse that Juno 

Pronounced upon her, that to-day, as well 
both I and you know, 

Where’er you find her, in the woods, or bill 
or vale or glen, 

Or in the church, or anywhere amid the 
haunts of men, 

There’s no way to escape it, though it may 
seem absurd, 

If so she answers you at all, she will have the 
last word. 

And I've told you all the reason, and I trust 
that you have heard. 

MINNEAPOLIA, WIs, 
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A HOME THRUST. 


BY WILLIAM M°ARTOUR. 











Asv Ben Hapar and Muli lbraham, two 
camel drivers, were crossing from contrary 
directions the Desert of Shali, on the way 
to Shiraz, and met at the Oasis of El 
Ghoun. 

The former, who was the younger of the 
two, had been a slave in the early part of 
his career, having been captured by pi- 
rates; and, after having passed from one 
master to another, he had at length found 
himself in Constantinople, where he was 
held for a time in close servitude by a 
merchant of that city extensively engaged 
in, commerce; but he had at length con- 
trived to effect his eseape, and had made 
his way after many vicissitudes in a nortb- 
easterly direction, where he adopted his 
present avocation. 

Muli, on the other hand, had never since 
infancy been anything almost but a ‘‘ child 
of the desert.” He was, nevertheless, 
brought up strictly in the tenets of the 
Koran, of which he was a rigid observer, 
and on the present occasion he was glad 
to meet a man who had seen so much of 
the outside world. 

While the two drivers smoked their nar- 
ghilies under the palm-trees, their camels 
resting meanwhile in the shade, Abu enter- 
tained his younger companion with details 
of what was to be observed beyond the 
jimits of the trackless waste of sand. He 
told him of the magnificence of Stamboul, 
which far excelled in all that Shiraz couid 
produce, even as the sun, the monarch of 
day, outshines the brightness of the pale 
Queen of night, or as the grat star Algor 
exceeds in dazzling splendor the radiance 
of the entire cluster of the Pleiades. 

‘*Tell me, O, Father!” said Muli, ‘‘some- 
thing about the forbidden cup of the 
Giaour.” 

** Son,” said the old man, impressively, 
‘*if thou woulds’t prolong thy days and 
secure the favor of Allah (whose name be 
ever blessed), shun that cup. Thou hast 
never, evidently from thy inquiry, seen it, 
or its effects. The wild beasts that roam 
at night through the ruins of Persepolis, 
are not more dangerous to man than it is. 
The fascinating gaze of the deadly serpent 
which lureth its victim to destruction while 
paralyzing his every effort to escape is not 
more certainly perilous. The sirocco, 
whose deadly blast carryeth with it des-~ 
truction to man and beast, is mild in its 
effects when compared with the blight that 
lies concealed in the accursed wine cup, 
The carcases that strew the desert, food for 
its vultures, are mere units to the number 
of those slain daily by the intoxicating 
drink, Thou art still young. Let nothing 





tempt thee—curiosity sometimes may; 
let nothing induce thee—the invitation of 
the treacherous Frank often may—to touch, 
to taste, to handle. I have seen what it 
can work; therefore, I say, be warned!” 

The sun had descended some degrees 
from his meridian altitude when the two 
camel drivers separated, each to pursue his 
monotonous journey. 

When Muli arrived at his destination he 
found awaiting him two officials cons 
nected with a British Diplomatic mission, 
the senior of whom took from a parcel 
which formed part of the baggage carried 
by his camel some important dispatches. 

**In the nick of time, Brett,” observed 
the officer to his friend. ‘‘One day late, 
and our mission here was useless.” 

* How lucky! What a good thing to be 
able now to pluck at the whisker of the 
Russian Bear.” 

**By Jove! I wouldn’t have missed this 
parcel fora deal. We have the ball at our 
feet now, and our St. Petersburgh neigh- 
bors are completely outwitted. We must 
at once set to work and give Sir George our 
views by wirefrom Toublin. It is not too 
late to checkmate the Russian intrigue.” 

‘‘T am at your service, Villiers.” 


Both officials were versed in the Oriental 
tongue in which Muli spoke; and, after 
having commended him for his promptitude, 
and placed a gold coin in his hand as a gra- 
tuity, they directed him to remain till he 
was rested, and told him they would require 
him to proceed to Toublin with an import. 
ant message, which he was to conceal about 
his person, and which he was not to lose an 
hour in carrying; and, above all, that se- 
crecy was to be observed. 

‘I think, Brett,” said Villiers, aside, 
**that the fellow deserves share of a bottle 
of Giesler for his alacrity, ef pour en. 
courager.” 

Major Brett then proceeded to uncork a 
champagne bottle, and, each gentleman 
having drank a glass, the Major filled out a 
bumper for Muli 

‘* Is it good to take? I have never tasted 
wine, Effendi.” 

“Certainly; take it off while it fizzes. I 
will do you good.” 

‘**T will drink it, Master, on one condition 
only,” said Muli, ‘*and that is, that as you 
say it is not hurtful, you let me have a bot- 
tle or twofor my next journey.” 

‘* By all means,’”’ was the ready response. 

Muli took the glass and said he would 
drink it outside before starting on the in- 
tended journey, leaving the apartment as 
he spoke. 

The spirit of inquiry was now excited in 
him for a purpose he had in view. 

‘Say, O friend,” gaid he to the aged man 
who stood at the door of the bazar, ‘‘ what 
effect will the drinking of this wine produce 
on me?” 

“It will make thee merry, and it will 
make thee sad. Thy tongue will be on 
thy sleeve, and the thing thou shouldst not 
say will be spoken before thou art aware 
that the word is uttered.” 

This was sufficient for Muli; he simply 
smeared his face and drenched his clothes 
with part of the liquor, andspilled what re- 
mained on the ground. 

When the hour came for loading the 
camel, Muli found the two English officers 
ready with their paper. It was written in 
cipher and was to be carried in the fold of 
his turban. Few words passed between 
them. True to their promise as ‘ gentle 
men” they handed Muli two bottles of 
champagne, while he returned them the 
empty glass with profound thanks, again 
wiping his lips. 

The camel kneeled, and the driver 
mounted its back while both officers stood 
by. 

‘‘Now Muli make haste, and mind”— 
said Major Brett putting his finger to his 
mouth to enjoin secrecy and wariness. 

Judge of the consternation of the two 
diplomats, when Muli, scarcely had the 
camel started, gave utterance to an uD- 
earthly yell and waved his turban in which 
the dispatch was concealed, high in the air. 
Both Brett and Villiers looked at each 
other for a moment in speechless horror, 
and then shouted after Muli to stop. It: 
was too late, ‘‘ the ship of the desert ” wae 


going at a pace that defied either of them, 


even if mounted on race-horses, to come 
abreast of him, 
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‘‘The fellow is as drunk as a fiddle,” said 
Villiers, mournfully. 

‘Unquestionably, you see, he wasn’t 
used to liquor. What’s to be done? Every- 
thing is spuiled if he loses the dispatch, or 
blabs out where it’s hidden.” 

Muli stopped when he got about half a 
mile on his journey, and leisurely dis- 
mounted from the camel. The officers, per- 
ceiving this, hurried along till they reached 
him. They found the camel driver seated, 
legs crosswise, on the sand, endeavoring to 
open one of the bottles; but the complex 
mechanism of the wire and capsule was too 
much for him. 

“ You drunken scoundrel,” bellowed Vil- 
liera, nearly out of puff, as he applied a 
ridiog-whip, which he carried, to the poor 
fellow’s shoulders. ‘‘ Wnoat do you mean? 
Show me the paper I gave you.” 

Muli, with a vacant stare, took off his 
turban; but the dispatch was nowhere to 
be found in it.” 

‘“T have it in my heart,” exclaimed 
Brett, ‘* to murder you on the spot. Give 
me back that bottle.” 

**T thought,” stammered Muli, ‘‘ you 
told me it would do me good.” 

He then fumbled about his breast and 
pulled out the dispatch, which he had 
transferred from his turban as he was 
squatted on the ground, while screened by 
the camel. 

**Can we trust him to proceed on the 
journey?” 

‘Certainly not; he’ll hand the paper over 
to the first scout he meets, and tell where 
it came from. And now, unfortunately, 
every hour is of importance. Whata mess 
to be in!” 

Muli did not understand the conversation 
as it was carried on in English; but, untu- 
tored as he was, he read the distrust of him 
in the countenance of both officers. Get- 
ting astride of the camel, and looking with 
his wonted intelligence at the Englishmen, 
he said, addressing Major Brett. 

‘* Effenai, I am ready and able to do your 
bidding. I tasted not the unhallowed cup, 
to partake of which would in the case of 
your humble slave have been a greater evil 
to him than the loss of that paper to you. 
You knew not what you were doing when 
you placed the temptation in my way of 
giving me first the glassful and next these 
two bottles. Your message would not have 
been safe, for the Koran says that ‘a 
drunken mouth is as a babbling brook.’ 
Take them back, for Besmillah! I shall 
never again, as the wise Abu Ben Hadar 

warned me, touch orhandle. Taste I never 
have nor will. 

‘* We are a nice pair of diplomats truly,” 
said Villiers, reddening at the rebuke, and 
handing back the document to the camel 
driver, ‘to bring drink into business.” 

** Aye, whether in or out of it,” said the 
Major, laying about him on the two bottles 
with the butt end of his whip, ‘‘and when 
we get back we ought to smash every bottle 
we have. I’m a total abstainer, as Chinese 
Gordon was, for life.” 

Villiers placed his hand inside the Major's 
to signify that he was one with him in the 
resolution. 

“‘Allah be praised!” exclaimed Muli 
Ibraham, as he watched the breaking of the 
bottles, and sped on his journey, 

New Yor«x City, 
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DIATOMS, 

Tuts word, which means ‘‘cut in two,” 
is the name applied to one of the largest 
and most interesting classes of microscopic 
organisms. All are alike in consisting of a 
single cell, made up of two opposite sili- 
cious (flinty) plates, forming by their union 
a box enclosing a soft inner substance. 
The box or shell may have an almost end- 
less variety of forms, but they always have 
& mathematical regularity; they may be 
round, square or oval, or they may be cy- 
lindrical, wedge-shaped or fan-shaped. 
Commonly the surface is beautifully marked 
by fice dots and lines arranged in regular 
rows or bands. Owing to these lines the 
shells, when dried, often have an irrides 
cent appearance. In size they vary very 





greatly, some being large enough to be 
seen by the naked eye, and others requiring 
the highest powers of the microscope to dis- 
cover them. 

The soft inner part is brought into rela- 
tion with the surrounding medium through 
holes perforating tne shell. In this way 
nutriment is supplied to the active, living 
part of the plant, as well as waste matter 
discharged from it. For it must not be 
forgotten that these little organisms, not- 
withstanding their great minuteness and 
very simple structure, must yet carry on 
the same vital processes which the higher 
living beings do, by the aid of their very 
complex organization. They must take 
food into their bodies, transform 1t into liv- 
ing tissue, and cast off the products of the 
waste that constantly goes on at an equal 
pace with the repair of their substance. 
Thus eacao c-ll may be thought of as a cen- 
ter, toward which a tiny stream of matter 
from the surrounding medium 1s constantly 
tending, and from which another stream, 
Containing the sams matter as the former, 
but transformed by the vital aciivity of the 
organism into new compounds, is con- 
stantly flowing. 

Peruaps there is no class of organism so 
widely distributed as diatoms. They 
abound in all paris of the earth, in arctic as 
well as in temperate and torrid regions, and 
they live both im fresh and salt water. While 
water is their natural habitat, they are yet 
able to exist readily in moist earth; and as 
they are sometimes met with in the dust of 
the atmosphere, they may be said to be in- 
habitants of earth, air and water. Their 
distribution in time is perhaps no less wide 
than in space; for their hard, silicious skele- 
tons have been preserved uninjured by 
most of the ceuses that destroy the remains 
of other living things, and they are found 
in great abundance in some of the oldest 
rocks. It is, therefore, concluded that they 
were among the earliest organisms to ap- 
pear on the earth. Immense deposits of the 
shells are found in various parts of the 
world. The one near Richmond, Va., for 
example, is thirty feet thick and many 
miles in extent. 

The diatoms are locomotive organisms, 
being almost always in constant motion un- 
der the microscope. The way in which 
their movements are effected is unknown, 
no cilia, or other organs of locomotion hay- 
ing been discovered. Apparently they are 
of a purely mechanical sort. As an exam- 
ple of this kind of movement the singnlar 
performances of the species called Bacil- 
laria paradoza may be adduced. This dia- 
tom consists of a number of long and nar- 
row plates, which, when the organism 1s 
motionless, lie side by side, forming a rect- 
augle. When tne movement begins the up- 
permost and lowermost pilates slide a litte 
way over those contiguous to them and in 
opposite directions. Tneir ends then pro- 
ject out from the sides of the rectangle, 
trom diagonally opposite eorners. Tne 
second pair of plates tuen slide over those 
lying next to tuem and, like tne first, in op- 
posite directions. This continues un_il the 
plates are arranged hke a succession of 
steps. The movements are then reversed 
and the rectangular form regained. 

Diatoms muitiply themselves in the man- 
ner common to all the lowest torms of life— 
namely, by self-aivision, Tue two valves 
of the shell separate a little from each otaer, 
the membrane which lines the sbell doubies 
inward aiong the jine of division and grad- 
ually advances until it has formed a compiete 
septum, cutting the soft ianer substance 
into two parts. In each layer of the double 
septum a deposit of silicious matter next 
tak2s place, and thus two new valves are 
produced, eacn forming tne fellow of one 
of the original valves. The two new dia- 
toms thus formed then separate, and in 
their tura may give rise to others by the 
same plocess. 

These minute organisms are believed to 
have an important relation to tbe fertility 
of the soil. For the building up of their 
shells they exiract from water the silica dis- 
solved in it, and in this way, this impurtant 
element of the soil is saved from being 
carried off by streams to tne sea. It is be- 
heved that diatoms have thus served a very 
important office in the formation of soils. 
lt 18 certainly true that soils which contain 
considerable amounts of diatomaceous de- 
posits are of great fertility. It ‘is said that 
the rice fields of South Carolina owe their 
fertility maioly to this cause. The guanos 
ot commerce consist in part of the silicious 
remains of diatoms, and owe much of their 
value asfertilizers to their presence. 

The remains of tne shells of diatoms are 
made use of in the arts as an extremely 
fine and pure sand for the manufacture of 

rcelain. The polishing powder called 
; ipoli also consists mainly of these sheils. 

ROHENEOTADY, N ¥, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


for thie department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puszies.” Tus InpEPunpaent, New York. 








BLANK PUZZLE, 

Tux word in the first blank transposed in the 
next. 

1, James went upon the great —— in a small 

2. He wants to visit —— at the end of bis voy- 
age ; but I should not be surprised if he should 
split upon a —— first. 

8. His sister —— was a proud girl, and she 
was to —— for all that took place. 

4. He wrote one touching —— which implied 


that they must ——. The fact is that he has not 
much —— and his love —— from one to another 
continually. 


5. The last birds we had were 10 ——, that! 
gave orders to buy no more. The market boy 
carries a ——— tablet, and somehow money mat- 
ters get mixed, on account of rubbing off. This 
would help the boy to —— little sums, if so in~ 
clined, for this kind of tablet wovld not be as 
likely to tell —— as a paper one would, Iam 
proud of ——, but do not hke those that I ge 
at this market in the ——. 


DOUBLE ACBOSTIC. 


* 000 # 
* 000 # 
20008 
ae ooo 
«000 # 
* ooo 8 
*o0oo0o # 


Cross-words.—1, Places of rest; 2, a flower; 
8, a plant; 4,a month of the Jewish calendar; 
5, fear; 6, in excess ; 7, to thrust back. 

Initials and finals are two very great evils of 
society. 

ANAGRAMS, 

Famous poems with authors, Selected, 

1. “Her India Dress,” 

By Athan Coburn Ashmead. 

2. ‘‘The egg of Heibright Oathedral,” 

By Fenton L. Darnley, 

8. ‘* How the Elf Hated Forest,” 

By Wilbur Allyn Nicaltine, 

4. ‘‘ Music of Merry Poet.” 

By Celia O. Ray. 

5. ‘“‘Stoket Children at School.” 

By Trowland Growthney Howells, 

DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
#0008 
20008 
#0008 
*oo0o0# 
*o00# 

Oross words: 1. Penalties; 2, to burn; 3, ex- 
treme; 4, a line of steamships ; 5, a roof covered 
with thin brick. 

The initials and finals being attractive at the 
present time. 


ANSWERS TO,PUZZLES OF OCI. 14rn. 
DWINDLES. 





clog ; 6, d-ire; 7, c-oral; 8, b-road; 9, p-eel; 
10, s-corn ; 11, s-hare; 12, g-amble; 18, p-elf. 
TWO PATRIOTIO LINES. 

“The star-spangled banner, oh! long may it 

wave 

O'er the Jand of the free, and the home of the 
brave!” 

ADDITIONS. 


Ab-hor, ab-solve, ab-use, ac-quit, ac-ute, am- 


1, M-all; 2, a-gate; 8, l-ore; 4, i-deal; 5, 


THE VALUE OF PROMPT ACTION. 


“[ SHALL move immediately upon your works,” 
was the strong language of General Grant at one 
of the crises of his historical career. Such 
should be the declaration of évery man and 
woman who feels himself or herself assailed by 
some lurking foe to health, and especially strong 
should be the resolution to act if the enemy bas 
already intrenched himself in some vital part of 
the system. Consumption, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, and kindred ailments become dan- 
gerous only when neglected. They can all be 
cured by Compound Oxygen. if grappled with in 
proper season. Dre, STaRKEY & PaLen senda 
Home Trea-ment that enables any one to cure 
himself in his own home, Send to them at 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for a pampbiet 
giving testimonials. It costs nothing to obtain 
w.—N. Y. Witness. 


DCOATHETA 


GOLD 
MEDAL. 
New Orleans, 1884, 


The finest preparation 
of Anti-D; Nie Pow- 
dered Chaeniat 
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ous, A delicious bever- 

age for every one. 

\, My all Dealers; Sample 
Ph» in mailed for 10 Cents, 


H.0.WILBUR & SONS PHILA 
> BRASS-*BEDSTEADS, 4 


NEEDLE POINT finish, 
revents scratching and ren- 
ers them durabile,a novel- 
ty that (© artiatic, 
Cribs, Easels, 
Fire-irous, Fire-sets, 
and all kinds of Brass 


Goods. 
Manufactured by 
W. T. Mersereau & Co, 


321 Broadway. 


Edward Vaughan, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


161 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE 00, 





















































The latest English importations now ready. 


The Beacon’ Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 





yeonoeid pus y00;10d 


o-asap 118 £q3dom “orTQnd 
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Boul O43 StF 


Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat'd. Aug. 17, 1886. 
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This cut shows the working 
of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping, 
B, Lever for shaking, 
C. Draught slide, 








end, a-midst, a-muse, a-3scribe, a-void. 
DIAMOND BEMAINDEBS, 
A 
| 
A—G—E 
D—RAG—S8S 
A—GAINS-—T 
A-—-GNU-—S 
A—8S8-—8S 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 











NuT 
ALE 
SuN 
HiwN 
ViE 
Fy 
y 
LiE 
ErE 
LETTER CHANGES. 
2. Oc pl ‘ ww : 
> : alipot—gallipot. 
4. Balabel—sailable. 
6, Silicious—cilicious. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 





UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival asa Gresning for all Salads, and asa 


sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It repared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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None genuine unless rol 


which is the trade-mar'! 
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a complete line of Camelenhair Cloths, for bor 

quality ; the Real India Cloth, uniting the Camei-hair effect with the graceful folds of 
ndiap draperies ; and the new silk-warp diagonals and serges, the softest and most 
‘uxurious of materials, ye firm in tex-ure, and suns suitable in and ont of mourning. 

ons ad  Varnished 


~PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS, _ 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the cl and in New York Ci 
Lord & Taylor, Stern dong nm A Mourning Store B. Altaan pstes Oda: 


da” showing the grain of the 
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Farm and Garden. 


T.e Aorweultural Editor wt be olad to reeetve any 
practical hints. suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more vaiuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially witerested,.) 





CARING FOR THE LAND IN THE 
FALL, 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





Tue treatment of farm land in the fall is a 
question that requires considerable judgment on 
the part of the owner, and no small amount of 
abor from the farm bands. In our Eastern 
States farming is becoming more expensive each 
year, owing to the neglect of bestowing proper 
work and attention cn the soil, which is assur- 
edly a great mistake. The main point in farm- 
ing is the cultivation of the soil, and not merely 
the cultivation of the grains and grasses each 
successive season. If the former is attended to, 
the latter follows as a natural consequence. The 
farmer should certainly strive to economize 
labor, but not at the expense of ruining bis farm 
land. When the fall work is finished, and every 
thing stowed away for the winter, a few weeks 
spent in improving the condition of the soil 
would have the most beneficial results at the 
next harvesting. This may be accomplished in 
various ways, and in accordance with the special 
demand of the land. 

The old question of plowing in the fall is not 
the only one that is brought up. The land may 
not require another over-turning after crops 
have been gathered, especially if it is of a light, 
sandy soil; but the weeds certainly need to be 
destroyed. Our lands are suifering from the 
overgrowth of weeds, which take up the nour- 
ishment of the soil and give nothing in return. 
Many of our large farms present a pitiabie sight 
in the months of October and November, where 
the weeds are allowed to grow without opposi- 
tion until the frosts of winter nip them. In the 
spring, long before the land is plowed again, 
they are growing as luxuriantly as before, and 


by the time the seed is planted they have taken 


up enough substance from the soil to grow an 
ordinary acre of grain. But by a little care and 
forethought these bugbears can be converted in- 
to useful and profitable articles of nourishment. 
If the land is plowed lightly in the fall, and then 
thoroughly harrowed, until the weeds are en- 
tirely destroyed, they then form food for the 
crops of the next year. The winter’s rains and 
frosts soon cause them to decay, and if properly 
Performed their seeds are prevented from sprout- 
ing again early in the spring. The time and 
labor expended in this way is not for the time 
rewarded ; but by keeping the weeds subjugated 
less time will be required in the summer to de- 
stroy thent with the hoe, Sandy soils, where the 
danger of great loss by the blowing away of the 
soil during the winter, if the protection of the 
sod is removed, would not seem to demand the 
work of the plow; but the weeds should be ex- 
terminated if possible. This can be done by ex- 
ercisipg a constant watchfulness over the farm 
during the summer months, and by plowing it 
several times, and keeping the soil in a mellow 
condition, The weeds can then be kept down 
easily by means of a hoe, or a cutting instru- 
ment. The same result as plowing will not be 
realized, but great good may be done in that way 
to the soil, 

Oue objection to fall plowing is that the soil 
is mellow in the spring, when the coarse ma- 
nure is spread over it, and as a result the wagon 
wheels cut so deeply in the earth that the work 
is rendered doubly hard. To overcome this 
difficulty many farmers have been in the habit 
of distributing their manure throughout the 
fields in small heaps in tbe fall, and in the spring 
spreading it out without the use of a wagon. 
This method is very good, only considerable 
loss of manure may be expected during the win- 
ter months from blowing away. The snows and 
rains help to decay the coarse material in the 
center of the stacks ; but on the top and around 
the edges the sun and wind play havoc. The 
only method left seems to be to spread the 
coarse manure over the fields late in the fall, 
and then plow it under, where it will have a 
chance to decay and mix well with the soil. 
There is nothing to lose by this plan, only the 
labor is transferred from the spring to the fall. 

But, some one says, our coarse manure is 
only made in the winter, and in the fall we have 
none to use, whilein the spring we have that 
which has been accumulating during cold 
weather. This is true; but the matter of mak- 
ing manure must be looked into, Coarse ma- 
nure can be- made fine, and in time 
made much more nourishing. Corn stalks 
should be cut, and not fed to the cattle in any 
other condition. Besides giving greater nour- 
isbment to the creatures, it contributes to make 
the manure finer and much stronger. Every 
effort should be made to keep long, fibrous par- 
ticles out of the manure heap ; and two weeks in 
winter will develop heat enough in these heaps 
to put the straw in a semi-rotten condition. On 
the approach of spring this heap of natural fer- 
tilizcr should not be spread on the land, but 
kept for the followiag fall. To keep the manure 





through the summer requires some labor and in- 
genuity. It must be kept under cover, where the 
sun cannot reach it, and the winds blow it away ; 
and, if possible, it should be kept in a moist 
condition. A farmer, who is noted for his ex- 
periments in farming, adopted a very unique 
plan some time ago to preserve his farm-yard 
manure through the summer. His farm was 
situated on a hill, and a small brook wound its 
sinuous course close to his stables. In one of 
the small hollows near the brook a long, low 
shed was built, after an excavation of several 
feet was made. Into this shed the manure was 
put each year, and during the summer it was 
kept in a moist condition by playing a stream of 
water on it from the brook. After the firat cost 
and labor, the whole arrangement was attended 
by po expense. The water was turned on in the 
middle of the day, and allowed to run as long as 
it was considered advisable, and the only labor 
required was that of adjustiog the water con- 
ductor and turning it on and off. 

This plan, of course, could not be adopted on 
every farm, as brooks of water are not always 
so convenient, But if it could the result would 
be profitable. In the fall manure would be 
older, stronger, and much more conducive to 
raising good crops. The rains and snow of an- 
other winter would then fall upon it as it lay 
plowed in the field. 

The fineness of the manure accumulated in 
the barnyard during winter depends upon the 
farmer, and the amount of labor he cares to de- 
vote to the subject. Nothing makes finer ma- 
terial for bedding than leaves, gathered from 
the woods in the fall. Before the first snow has 
fallen, a few days spent in gathering quantities 
of the dead leaves, scattered so abundantly 
throughout the woods, would prove profitable. 
They must be gathered when in a dry state, and 
then either stowed away in old barrels, or piled 
up in some empty building. Throughout the 
winter they can then be used, as the farmer sees 
fit. By mixing them with the liquid portion of 
the stables the leaves form an exceilent manure. 

Farmers living along the sea-coast have also 
been in the habit of taking Jarge quantities of 
sea-weed in the summer and fall, and spreading 
it on the pig-pen during the winter. The weed 
is wet and damp when gathered, and contains a 
certain per cent. of salt, which is very beneficial 
to the soil. It soon decays, and makes fine 
nourishing material. 

Another method, adopted by many farmers, is 
that of spreading bony fish and muscles over 
their land late in the fall. In the summer these 
fish can be obtained for a very small sum, as 
they are taken in large quantities in the fisher- 
men’s nets, and thrown back into the water 
agaip, unless a sure market for them is offered. 
The strength which is derived from the bodies 
of these denizens of the deep cannot be over- 
estimated. They give a richness to the soil that 
cannot be obtained from mere barnyard manure. 
The rains and snows of winter rot them suffi- 
ciently to plow them under in the spring, it not 
being necessary to plow them under in the fall, 
as the winds cannot blow them off the field. 


BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 











Ir you love flowers, but have not the time at 
your disposal to properly care for ordinary 
* house plants” which will demand attention 
daily, all through the season, you can still have 
a fine show of bloom through the months of 
January and February with but little trouble by 
making use of bulbs. 

Procure some tulips, hyacirths, narcissuses, 
jonquils, ixias, scillas and crocuses. Send to 
some reliable florist for them, if you have not 
one at home, and tell him that you want the 
bulbs for winter-flowering. He will know what 
varieties to select. 

When the bulbs come—or, better, before they 
come, while you are waiting for them, get some 
rich soil from the barnyard if possible; but if 
you cannot have this, get the richest you can, 
See that it is well rotted, and work it over till it 
1s mellow. It is a good plan to mix some sand 
with it; butit is not absolutely necessary to do 
this if the soil is light when you have it well 
worked up. 

If you plant your bulbs in pots, use four-inch 
ones for single bulbs of tulips, hyacinths and 
narciseuses. In seven-inch pots you can plant 
three good-sized bulbs ; or you can plant a large 
bulb in asix-inch pot, with crocuses, scillas or 
jonquils about it. Ifyou use a box the length 
of your window, and eight or ten inches wide, 
plant a row of large bulbs in the center, with 
small bulbs along the sides. It is well to plant 
several in pots, for some of them can be left in 
the cellar when the first lot is removed, and 
brought up later, thus prolonging the season of 
bloom, 

When the bulbs come, plant them at once. 
Fill the pot, or box, with the soil you have pre- 
pared, and sink the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissuses in it until the soil nearly covers 
them, and the top is about even with the top of 
the pot or box you plantthem in. The small 
bulbs, like the crocus, scilla, etc., can be planted 
an inch or two under the soil. 





After you bave planted them, give them a 
thorough watering, and then set the pots away 
in the darkest, coolest corner of the cellar. If 
it is not dark there, cover them with something 
that will keep out the light. You want to imi- 
tate, as nearly as possible, the conditions under 
which these same bulbs would form their roots 
in fall, if planted in the open ground. And 
there, you know, they would be excluded from 
the light by a covering of leaves, and they would 
be cool, and these conditions would not ‘excite 
the top to growth. 

Do not disturb them fora month. Then you 
can examine them by bringing a pot to the 
light, inverting it, and slipping out the ball of 
earth, If little, tender white roots show about 
the edges of the balJ, you may know that the 
bulbs are doing well, and that it will be safe, ia 
two weeks more, to bring them into the sitting- 
room. 

This giving the roots a chance to grow be- 
fore the top begins to, is the most important 
part of the successful culture of bulbs in the 
house. If you were to planta bulb and place 
itin a warm, light room, the top would begin 
to grow at once; but its growth would be weak, 
because there would be no roots to support it. 
Not more than one bulb started in this way 
would bloom, and its flowers would be poor, 
unsatisfactory things. By planting the bulbs 
and putting them in the cellar, or some other 
cool, dark place, the roots grow while the top 
waits for light before it starts. When the roots 
have filled the ball of earth, it ‘is safe, and not 
till then, to bring the plant to the light. With 
plenty of roots to support it, the top will grow 
rapidly and healthily, and nineteen out of 
twenty bulbs will give you as fine flowers as you 
could expect from them in spring if growing 
out of doors, If you plant them in pots, you 
can, a8 [ have said, bring up a few at a time. 
Those you leave in the cellar will not make 
much top-growth until you do bring them up. 

In this way you can have a brilliant show of 
beautiful and fragrant flowers in mid-winter 
with but very little trouble. They will last for 
two weeks or more. After they fade, you can 
put the pots back in the cellar, and in the spring 
the bulbs can be planted out. By following 
these instructions, any one can flower bulbs suc- 
eessfully in the house in winter. 

SHIOCTON, WIs. 


WINDOW GARDENING, 


THE most successful winter gardening that we 
have seen has been the result of the least effort, 
but effort rightly applied. The appliance was 
simply a wooden box the length of the window, 
and sixteen inches in width; the outside was 
covered with common floor oil-cloth of unique 
pattern, and bordered with plain black walnut 
molding au inch in width ; this gave the box the 
appearance of tile-work. Its manufacture, 
though by an amateur, had a touch of genius 
about it, and there is no reason why a box for 
the window-garden may not be a pretty picture 
to look upon, instead of a coarse, inartistic ob- 
ject, as is so frequently seen. 

There was quite as much good taste shown in 
the filling as in the making of the box; the per- 
fect harmony of the two was what made it so 
truly artistic. The filling was principally of 
smooth-leaved plants, mainly palms, which stand 
the dry heat of the living room, as a rule, much 
better than the soft-leaved plants, though the 
pelargoniums and sweet-scented geraniums 
usually do well, 

The box to which we refer was sixteen inches 
in width, as before stated; in the center was a 
Ficus elastica, on each side were Bourbon palms, 
at each end were beautiful specimens of Cocos 
Weddeliana—the most elegant palm for the win- 
dow-garden ever introduced. The outer row 
was filled with pelargoniums, mostly scarlet- 
flowering sorts; two were the bronze-leaved 
varieties, and two were “‘ Happy thought,” 
which gave a pleasing relief to the whole, The 
inner row was reserved for hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissus and crocus. All the plants were in 
small pots ; this prevented an overgrowth, which 
is a most undesirable feature in window-garden- 
ing. The pelargoniums, having been in pots 
plunged in the open border during summer, and 
kept well pinched back, were now inthe best 
possible condition for blooming, and right well 
did they improve their cpportunity. They 
seemed to know whit was expected of them, 
and, grateful for the good treatment they had re- 
ceived, they reciprocated with immense trusses 
of flowers. 

But the beauty of the window-garden greatly 
comes from hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs, 
These, when properly managed, afford con- 
tinuous bloom from Janusry until the crocus 
and snowdrop assure us that spring has come, 
Now that hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs are 
so cheap, there is no reason why they should 
not be more generally employed. They should 
be planted in deep three-inch pots as soon as 
they are received, and plunged in coal ashes in 
any convenient, out-of-the-way place, where 
they may be taken in at convenience; the first 
should be brought in about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and plunged in the inner row of the window- 
box. This being the room-side, they will have 








but an indirect influence of the sun, which will be 
all that is required. They will be in bloom at 
Christmas, if the Roman hyacinths are used for 
the first flowering; these should be followed by 
such of the Dutch sorts as succeed best indoors, 
the colors and varieties, whether single or 
double, being altogether a matter of taste. As 
soon as the flowers begin to fade, carefully re- 
move the pot, and in its place put another from 
the reserve force. This operation can be 
followed until spring. What is done with the 
hyacinths can be as profitably done with the 
crocus, narcissus and tulip. 

At the ends of the box a few seeds of convolv- 
ulus should be sown; the plants will, if the 
proper supports are furnished, run up to the 
ceiling and flower profusely during the winter, 
There is but one flower more beautiful than the 
morning-glory on the outside of the bay-window, 
and that is a morning-glory trained up on the 
inside of the window, and in full bloom while 
the winter storms are raging and the thermome- 
ter indicates zero! If we could have but one 
flower it would be a morning-glory; and we 
would have it in winter, as it can be grown with 
but very little trouble. 

The box, filled as we have stated, had the 
sunniest window, with southeastern exposure, 
the best possible situation ; for sunshine is an 
important element in the window-garden, if 
flowers are considered indispensable. One little 
feature, which we had nearly forgotten to men- 
tion, is that the pots in which the plants were 
grown were sunk just below vhe surface of their 
rims, and the spaces between were sown with 
the seed of the fine grasses; the grass was not 
suffered to grow more than half an inch high, 
which gave the box the appearance of a minia- 
ture lawn well-filled with sub-tropical plants, 

If none other than a northern exposure can 
be had, flowering plants must be dispensed with ; 
that is, in the outer row, and ferns should be 
substituted ; they should also take the place of 
the crocus and tulips, which will not perfectly 
develop without sunshine. Hyacinths will 
bloom fairly well without ever sceing the sun, 
but much better if they can have it. A window- 
box can be filled with plants that will thrive 
without sunsbine and afford a vast amount of 
pleasure. If, for economic reasons, palms cannot 
be employed, small evergreens, such as the 
dwarf arbor vitws, can be employed to good ad- 
vantage; they will afford a cheerful green and 
exhale a grateful aroma. Ferns can be used 
with these and form a beautiful combination. 
If a climber is desirable, the English ivy will fill 
the place. Ifa more rampant grower is desira- 
ble it can be found in Coboa scandaveens, in 
that delights in a shaded situation. 

For the sunny window there are many other 
plants than those we have mentioned that can 
be used to good advantage. Let the box be 
filled with Tom Thumb pasturtiums, with a tall 
grower at each end to run up the window cases, 
and a more beautiful effect cannot be easily pro- 
duced. 

In filling a box with ordinary house plants it 
is decidedly better to have the plants in pots ; for 
then the box is perfect at the commencement, 
and will be more likely to remain so; by being 
plunged in earth they are not liable to suffer 
from drought, and will not grow so fast as to 
“draw up” and become unsightly, and the plants 
being root-bound will be far more prolific with 
bloom.— Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 





PAINTING FOR PROFIT. 


Paint sinks into the pores of wood and covers 
its surface, protecting it from air and water, the 
two great agents of decay. Yet strange to say, 
farmers are slow to use paint. Brown mineral 
paint is very cheap, and any farmer can mix it 
with the oil. It is good for cutbuildings and 
roofs. Many farmers are kept from using paint 
because they think a high-priced mecbanic must 
be employed to mix and apply it. But for out- 
side work and implements the farmer can mix 
any paints he needs, or he can buy paints already 
mixed, and he can put them on himself. Roofs 
are rarely painted, and yet they need the pro- 
tection of paint as much as any part of the 
building, and their durability will be doubied if 
they are kept protected. It will pay to paint the 
boards of an ordinary fence; and it is highly 
profitable first to paint the part that comes 
against the post. If this be done, and the nails 
are dipped in puint just before they are driven, 
the boards will last three times as long as they 
would witbout paint. 

When I make a gate I paint all tenons and all 
parts that join before the gate is put together, 
and then paint the gate well when it is done; 
and I have now pine gates twenty-five years old 
thatare sound. It will pay to drive the heads of 
the nails below the surface, using a spike, and 
then fill the hole with putty before the gate, 
fence, or whatever it may be, is painted. The 
putty and paint will prevent rusting of the nails 
and decay of the wood about them, and the 
nails will remain solid in the wood. Iam now 
using @ wagon—the first I ever bought and the 
only one I had for some years—that I have had 
in hard use for twenty-six years, and it is yet ® 
good wagon; I have given it a coat of paint 
every third year, From my own experience, 
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and observation among neighbors, I know that 
paint rightly used will increase the durability of 
plows, harrows, and the other commoner imple- 
ments one half, and of machinery from sevcnty- 
five to one hundred per cent. 

To farm implements and machinery the paint 
must be applied to the meta), as well as to the 
wood; and it is highly important that both be 
first thoroughly cleaned. For implementr, gates, 
etc., itis better to use red Jead paint. It costs 
more than the brown mineral, and it is not so 
convenient, as only enough for immediate use 
should be mixed at a time, but for the work des- 
ignated it 18 far the better. Mix it with boiled 
oil. Use a tablespoonful of Japan drier to each 
pint of oil. This paint is waterproof and a very 
good cement, hence is just the thing to use 
when joining tanks or troughs, and on them 
when they are completed. The paint must be 
stirred occasionally, else it will settle. Paint 
applied to farm machinery makes it more dura- 
ble. Breakages nearly always occur because of 
the unnoticed decay of the wvod or rusting of 
the metal part, which would have peen avoided 
by the application of paint. Moreover, the 
paint permits of better work. Good work can- 
not be done with a rusty hoe, fork, plow or 
mower. And as the paint makes the implement 
look more neat, the user of it naturally tries to 
do better work with it. 

The little kegs containing the red lead are 
just the things to mix the paint in. They are 
quite heavy, hence are not so easily overturned. 
You will need a flat brush for large surfaces, 
and a small “striping” with which to get into 
thecorners. And I donot think youcan spend 
money to better advantage, or do more profit- 
able work, than in giving implements and ma- 
chines a coating of paint asthey are put away 
for the season. Two coatings will be better 
than one, and likely three will be none too 
many. Some object to paint ax, fork or 
rake handles. If this objection cannot be over- 
come, at least coat these parts with linseed oil. 
If it is applied hot, it will be better absorbed. 
While the oil alone is not so good a preservative 
as when mixed with paint, it will protect quite 
well from decay. it also increases the durabil- 
ity of these handles by preserving the fiber of 
the woud, preventing it from becoming brittle, 
or brash.—Joun M,. Staut, in “N.Y. Tribune.” 





HOW TO SHIP APPLES TO EUROPE. 


Tue demand for American apples in Great 
Britain has increased of late years to such an 
extent, that for the season beginning August, 
1885, and ending May, 1886, the total shipments 
to the three principal ports—Liverpoo], London 
and Glasgow—aggregated 862,000 barrels. The 
magvicude of the business has attracted the at. 
tention of many who have no means of ascer- 
taining the requirements for its proper trans- 
action, These facts induce us to believe that 
instructions as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued will be welcome to a large number of peo- 
ple throughout the apple-growing district. 

The most important point to be observed is 

the packing. The barrels should be new ones 
made for the purpose, The filling should be 
made on a platform of boards, and not on the 
ground. All wormy or bruised fruit should be 
rejected. The size is not a matter of prime im- 
portance. The first layer of apples should be 
very fine, and uniform 1n size, should be placed 
in the barrel stems down, as the bottom becomes 
the head when the barrel is filled ; the remainder 
should be poured in from baskets, care being 
used not to bruise any in the operation, and the 
barrel be well shaken after each basketful until 
it appears full. More should then be placed on 
top, projecting at least half the thickness of an 
apple above the top of the chime of the barre}, 
the head placed on the apples, and with a screw 
Press gently forced into the barrel. The barrel 
must be well nailed, and lining hoops nailed 
around both the heads to keep them in place. 

The shipping mark must be put on the head 
of the barrel, and it is a matter of no small im- 
portance what that mark is. A plain stencil is 
far the best—the plainer the better; but sbip- 
Pers who send often must remember not to use 
their brand except for the best parcels. If they 
wish to send fruit that is not up to their stand- 
ard, itis better to vary their mark, as a reputa- 
tion for good packing is easily established by any 
shipper, but may be destroyed entirely if the 
same brandis used on a barrel of inferior fruit 
Some brands of fruit hardly need to be shown at 
the sales, so well has their reputation become es- 
tablished. 

All exported apples are sold at auction imme- 
diately after landing. The delivery must, by a 
rule of the trade, be made within twenty four 
hours. 

Almost any good keeper will do to go over. 
Apples of the frail nature of Astrachans, will not 
stand the voyage, but the list of those that will 
do isa long one. Baldwins, Seeks, Pomeroys, 
Jonathans, Russetts, Kings, Phenix, Spitzen- 
burgs, Swaars, Greenings, Spies, Gravensteins 
and Newton Pippinsjall do well. Some shippers 
send all kinds and think that is the best plan; 
the trip across is now made in such a short time 
that apples keep very well if they are sound 
when shipped and not over-ripe. 





Finally, ashipper in the interior wishing to 
export his apples hae nothing to do except to 
follow the preceding directions and put bis 
apples on board the most convenient transpor- 
tation line, consigned to some exporter. He has 
then only to wait twelve to fifteen days, when 
he will receive a check forthe amount of the 
net proceeds; and when good fruit has been 
shipped, the results are usually satisfactory. It 
is as easy to ship to Europe as to New York.— 
New England Farmer. 





PROPR AMOUNT OF STOCK. 


In these days of advanced agriculture the im- 
portance of fully stocking the farm is well un- 
derstood. But in many cases there is the extreme 
of too heavily stocking. The profit of meat 
production, when there ia any profit from any- 
thing on the farm, naturally leads to the desire 
to keep all the stock the farm will carry. But 
it is much better to have less than more than 
the farm can take care of, a fact that is well 
known. Yet the fact remains that some farms 
are overstocked, and the drouth of this summer 
has been the means of showing the mistake in 
many instances. Whatever stock is kept should 
be kept in good condition. It ought not to be 
permitted to lose anything either in summer or 
winter. We have gone over this ground of the 
unprofitableness of such loss so many times that 
we do not deem it necessary to repeat here whst 
we have before said. But we do wish to impress 
upon everybody’s mind that there are just one 
of two courses to pursue when graes faila in 
summer, or hay and grain run short in winter: 
either sell off the stock down to the number that 
can be well kept, or buy feed; and in summer 
time when, in consequence of drouth or from 
other causes, the pastures are short, supplement- 
ary feeding is not only required for the good of 
the stock, but it is required for the good of the 
pastures, 

A writer says that exp<rience has taught him 
that in order to secure the most profit, not only 
from the stock but from the farm, a steady gain 
must be secured. Every day we fail to do this 
muet be made up 1n the future, and is an indi- 
rect loss. The surest way of securing and main- 
taining a good growth every day is to furnish 
plenty of feed, and this must be done every day ; 
because during the latter part of the spring or 
early summer, while the season is favorable, so 
that the grasses in the pastures make a rapid 
growth and are thereby enabled to furnish a 
full supply of feed, so that the stock improves 
often very rapidly, is no reason why they can 
be stinted at any date during the summer when 
a dry spell of weather sets in. Yet this plan is 
often followed on many farms. 

A sufficient number of stock is kept so that 
the pasture-grass is cut down even during the 
best portion of the season, and they are obliged 
to hve the best they can at any time that the 
feed in the pastures becomes shurt. There is no 
economy in this; we are losing considerably 
more by allowing the stock to lose flesh, or even 
fail to make a good growtb, than by keeping a 
smaller number of stock, even if there is a por- 
tion of the grass in the pasture that is not kept 
down close, Then, before the stock can be mar- 
keted advantageously, what they have lost must 
be made up, requiring much more extra feed ; 
that, of course, must come from other portions 
of the farm, Where the soil is very ricb, dry 
weather does uot affect the growth near so much 
as in lighter, thinner soil; and, of course, a 
larger number of stock can be carried propor- 
tionately than on poorer land.— Western Rural. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... -»-838 00@40 00 
Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
0.8. Phosphate......cccccces 29 00@381 00 
Ris ct cscccceeces 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone .......cccceee 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco * eawenebent 47 00@50 00 
lnvnctscicess 32 vU@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer.......... - 30 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs........... 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
Ber B58 TBS. ..ccccccccees 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
re 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone............ 82 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure....... eeeevenes ° 46 00 
Corn —pttiessbicersees os 44 00 
Vegetable *  ...cccccccccccce o 48 00 
Complete “‘A” Brand.......... 88 60 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 


Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. . 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 2 
Potato oe 
Wheat pes 
Cee. © lmwectacsenves 
AA ae seamen 
phate Fert alee 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. aie 
eames ~ Olark « Uo,"~ special- 


Americus Sone Supervhosphate 38 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 
38 
PO 


eee eres eeee 


23 S355 &8 
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Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ cents for 
6@5 for Pearl 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives and dauchters! Home is not 

home at all without them. xet they may die «nd 

leave the house silent and sad an ay. Husbands 

and fathers, a word in your ear. 

always to blame when they are low-spirited and 
“cross,” They aresick. Puta bottle of 


Dr. en REMEDY 


The color will 


3 3sess 











Kennedy’s 


The Greatest + Tmaginable Sento. 


It is adapted to allages and both some, affording re- 
lief in all cases caused by impurity of the blood, such 
as Kidneyand Liver Complaints, Constipation and 
Weakuesses peculiar to women. o sufferer should 
despair as long as this remedy remains untried 

DR. D. KENNEDW’S FAVORITE REMEDY, 

Prepared at Rondout, N. ¥. Sold By all druggists. 
81 a bottle; six for 


NEW CRAPES. 


d ire State, 50c. each end om 
poe ot “7 ae ieties, Guaranteed, t ¥ 





unsurpassed. vty . 
rica i celteve . Mailing a 





= GRAPES, 


and other new and old varieties. APPLE TREES 
and full line nursery stock. CARNATIONS, VIO- 
LETS, ROSES for winter bloom. Special prices 
for fall delivery. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES, 


. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 


Imperial Egg Food. 


Hes: may be fed to produce 
can be fed to produce milk. 
getting two or three times as many egus as yuu are, 
you will probably learn, un spauiry. that he is teed- 
ing his fowls with IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, which 
contains all the necessary ingredients to make exgs 
and stimulate them to lay. The cost is trifllng—about 
ahalficent a week ner fowl, which, being thus fed and 
well tazen carejof, will revay you better than any 





sas well as cows 
f your neighbor is 





other wack. ou cap keep 
F.C.S8' URTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable. Lasting. 
Manufactured in a ory condition thereby pocuring 
full weieht of fertilizing material. ng 
results where used side by side with r aaa 
tions. Where there are no agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direct to the manufacturer will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N Y. 


ISMEaSWATER 








PIPE. 
STHE WE CLs S RUSTLESS IRON CO.. 


Braman, Dow a oo. Boston, Ag’ts for New England, 


EB Etoeee QUALEO 


AWARDED FIRS 
AT THE WORLD'S FIRST J PRI New REMIUM 
(Four ur Gold Medals. ean S ner Beal rincipal makers 


Platt. 
Beales, ote, Important p: tented ROVEMENTS. 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY: fi crear "address 





address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 





known and thoroughly effi t remedy for 
aimee -s the Eye 5as acquired 8 wae wide reputa- 
tion during the past one bu y 


any pu 
sands who have testimony 
truth of statement. Manufactured onl, 


L. THO IN. SONS & OO., Troy, N. Y. 
Bold iby all drumeiets. 


EAFNES 





Its causes, and anew ana suc- 
§ cessful RE at your oan 
home, by one who was dea goon HPN 
Treated most of the noted specialists witbout 
benefit. Cured himself in three months, and 
since then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
on application, 
T. 8S. PAGE, No. 41 West 3let St.. New York City 
Have 


vou CONSUMPTION 


Congh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases, and isthe best 
remedy forallaffectionsof the yee: — Jungs, and Ais- 
eases arising from impure blood Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails. rie at Droggists 


HINDERCORN ‘The Best Cure for Corns, 


&e. 15 cts. at Druggists. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

















WE can supply Files or Binders for Taz InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘TuE 
LNDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 

ings and the following Publications, which will be 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 

low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Bitchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36............-. eoccceccocecsces OS OO 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 





Ritchie, the Eneraver.. sscece « 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 

GARB, GORD. .. cccccccccccecccccccccosccoesecs coccce 8 OD 
The Same, in artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. . coocce 15 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. "Bize, 16x20. 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16x20... eoeccces 
EDWIN M. STANTON. "'Bixe. 16x20... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
SHO PAMES, PIGS, ... ccocccerccoccccceccsccscosocs 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages.. coccccccccccccccece 
Orders, with the cash i 1 a. tobe a to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yo k. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


0% 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
= Mambers (postame free).......-.00.e00e sse0e-83 OO 
@ mos.) (postage FTOC,,.....s00eeee SBS 
= » (6 mos.) 
17 a (4 mos.) 
13 (8 mos.), 
4 aa (1 month), 
2 a (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years. 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
mittance.. seseeeeeeee 5 OO 
ee one year each, in one re- 
mittance...., eecccccccsecooccccsoococcs eecccecees e 








One subscription four years... ......... 
Five ) subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 











seecccceeces+se+ LO OD 
One subscription five years......2......0+++- esse 10 oo 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Gm” Make all remittances payable to the order of Taw 
INDEPENDENT. 

2 Remittances should be made in Money Orders,. 
Bank Ghecks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtual! I 
Secston on against losses by mel and’ail eee ee 

te register i hy to do sv 

- egmuttances by Postal’: Notes at the risk of the 

No nanes entered nee the subscription buoks without 


oney in advan 
BER# are particular! nested 
the expiration of thet su ubseriptlons, which is Snes 


dress 
and to renew two or three weeks 
te a's: expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 

T Bier of the paper isa cufictent receipt 
for becription. 
remitted RENEW ou ~ =e eae ated by 
th Be s gate Of ox nm the little y 


firet or second’ we week 2 after the mone 
m & postage stamp is receiy 


8 vel. it whe 
pe MON LO Wi 00., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
0. 
ts ane receive subscriptions 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can saye a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


Address 
P.-O. Bex 2787, 
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“Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Flattery.” 
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HE best proof that the “Ivory” Soap has extraordinary 
merits, and is in good repute with the public is, that it 
is so extensively imitated and counterfeited. 

These counterfeits resemble the Ivory Soap in appear- 
ance and style of packing only. 
general excellence of the genuine. 

This notice is necessary, as vilely injurious and dangerous 
imitations, liable to produce. chronic inflammation of the skin, 
are often substituted for the Ivory, because they pay a 


larger profit. 


The price of the Ivory is as low as is consistent with 
cost of making such a high grade of pure Soap. 

Consumers have simply to insist upon having the “Ivory 
Soap,” remembering that if any substitute is offered it is 
for the advantage of the seller. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 


They lack the purity and 





VALUABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SAL ae a 


residence of 


and Small Fralte, “a of Ty finest ‘locations in shont 


account of death of former owner, For particulars and Pittesa address H. 8. Anderson, Union Bnew 4 Y. 


Vineyard, Pear hard d, 


th. place fora Country Home. 
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WARM 


AiR FURNACES 


TROY. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


as Heating and Ventilating 
Eng ineers. 





CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., N. Y. 
M. HOWES & CO., 44 Union Street, Boston. 











THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 






New ‘York E ry JOHN S.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 


GAS MACHINES 


=~ For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 


The Oldest and Gest Machine in Use. Over 4.000 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURE 


On ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


in al operation. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE. 








RTING 4@ JUDICLOUSLY, 
The AS gt his is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS. Chieazo, t 


JH. baTEs, — 
N. ¥.. bought out 8. 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 


Finest points cf construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 


Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 





r Ad’t'ing Agent, 41 Pest mew 
Pottengill & Oo., April, t 





GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F’G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description. 





Senp ror ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
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rms. BACON PLANES, sx 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish. 


and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 


sENTLEMEN’S HATS, 


SU PERLOR QUALITY. 
ENGLISH HATS 


LATEST STEAMERS. 
E. WILLARD JONES 


(LATE BIRY & CO ), 
49 NASSAU STREET. 











Tothose who are using the ESTEY ORGAN no 
word of praise or commendation is needed. The 
ESTEY PIANO is just as thoroughly made and 
6 guaranteed to giveas good satisfaction as the Or 
gan bas. 

[ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Dnigue and Tasteful Desigas 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E, 20th St., New York. 


S LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Ay ay Gold 
ars ef the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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STANBARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 








This establishment js one of the oldest and L~ 4 
known oe Stores in the cit 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots = 
and qualities, and in the new ery latest 
ag ae here I constant exhibition. The business 

as y d b: RELL for 
:0re than athird “of a century, on the ppouier, basis 

of “ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family t é is respectfully solieited. Orders 


ram the enuntry will have the t attention. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Hrussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richness and durability of color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods bave often 
been palmed offin their stead. For the prd- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word * BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to Le certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 








nS STL DENT 


és ¢ HOLUDRY age 


KLEEM AS 


3 feet 
: anicfeic’ Al x 
cH? Mt go FIGURES. S 


o 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. ~ = 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 
MEATING PRIVATE ae A SPECIALTY. 








Tone, Touch ach, Workmanship at Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 WHLLTAM ENA yo Amel Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. 


Shalw, Applin &Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


%7 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cacegue. BOSTON. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 


PIANOFORTES. 








ro] 








ERLAIN. SWEEP-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOUD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 

For sale by all Jewelers or by the e ManufectiTsod 
who will] deliver them to any part o aD 
warrant them in every respect. If Bot satisfactory 
san be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-tists 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway: N. Y- 


Electric Lustre Starch. 


nires no boilirg 
Wi not etick to the iron. 
bey pte pt the age. 
btm an elegant — free sample. 
; He can get it from his nearest whole- 
mann sale xrocer, or of the starch Co. 
y Electric Lustre “* 
54 Cential Waa rf, ™_ » Mass., 














ur grocer for 


CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MCNEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA* KAESTNERS. C 


: CHICAGO. ies 





by Macon & tard ‘S. eeites C4 by, 8 








182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Berton. 
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